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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

JALPAIGURI DISTRICT 


CHAPTER I. 


I’lIYSrCAL ASTJiOTS. 

Thk district of Jtilpaii'uri liVs lictwpcii 20“ 0' niid 27' 0' north 
latitude, and lictwecn 88“ 20' and 89“ 53' east lonoitnde ; it con- ‘'O'*' 

tains an area of 2,901 square miles, and its jiojnilation, which was 
• 787,380 souls at the census of 1901, has increased consideridily 
in recent years. The principal town—in fact the only ]ila<;e in the 
dis^trict of siifiicient size to be called a town—and the administra¬ 
tive head-qnailers of the district and of the Hajshahi division, is 
Jaljiiiiemi, situated on the west or rif^ht banlr of the Tista river 
in 20 '32' N. and 88“ 43' E. The, name Jalpaiouii is derived 
from/((//ifli, an olive tree, and yMrr, a place; it means, theiefore, 
the jilace of the olive trees, of w'hicb there used at one time to he 
many in the town 

The present district of Jaljiaipuri consists of the Western 
Duals, annexed in 1805 after the war with Bliulaii, and the thanas 
of Jal|.iii;,'iiii,* Boda, Kajcanjt and Patoiam, separ.ited from the 
Kangpiir district in 18b9 and 1870. It is hounded on the north bouiuhariei. 
by the district of Daijeeling and the Independent State of Bhutan, 
on t^ie south by the district of Kanepiir and the State of Conch 
Belfjr, on the west by the districts of Darjeelino, I’uriiea and 
Dinajpiir, and on the east by the Eiir-terii Diiars, which forms jiart 
of the district ol (ioalpara, the light hank of the Sankos river 
marking the boundary line. The Palgiam thana is an isolated 
tract, separated entirely from the main district and surrounded on 
all sides by the Cooch Behar State. 

The distiict comprises two well defined tracts, wdiich differ Kutaml 
alike in history and in administration. The older )iortion, which divisioaa. 
lies for the most part to the west of the Tista, though it comprises 
also the Fatgrarn thana to the east of that river, is |)ermanently 
settled, and resembles closely the district of Kangpiir of which it 
once formed part. East of the Tista, and hemmed in between 
the Inflependeiit States of Bhutan on the north and Cooch Behar 
on the south, lies a strip of submontane country about 22 
"miles in width, known as the Western Duars, which was annexed 
from Bhutan in iHG-'j. This part of the district is included in the 

* Fotmotly Pakirganj. | t Pormeiiy Sanynsikuta or Siliguri. 
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JAU’AKiUKi DLSTKICT. 


Scenery. 


li.st of scherluled fiistricts, hnt ino.st of the ordinary laws and 
reaulalions of Bengal are now in force in it. 

The eoiintry we.st of llie Ti'ta river and the Paigiam tbSiw 
difTer.s little from the neighbouring districts of Kangpur and 
I)iriaji>iir. I'he continuous expanse of level paddy fields is broken 
only by the groves of bamboos, hetel-mit palms, and fruit trees, 
which suiiound the homesteads of the substantial tenant-farmers. 
'J'liere is little uncultivated land with the exception of an exten¬ 
sive no? forest, covei ing an area of 81 square miles, belonging to 
the Baikat of Brukanllipur. In the cold weather and particu¬ 
larly III the iiioiitbs of November and December, a magriiticent 
Mew of the snowy )ieaks of the Darjeeling Himalayas can be seen, 
with Kinebiojaiiga (g8,14G feet) toweling above the rest. 

Hir \V. W. Hunter, in his Statistical Account of Jalpfiiguri, 
give.s the following description of the M'estern Diiiirs : — ‘The 
Bhutan Diiui.'^, the tract wbudi was annexed at llie close’of 
the war of 18C4-(i.'i, is a Hat, level strip of country, averaging 
about ^2 miles in width, running along the foot of the Bhutan 
hills ; its chief eliaracteristics are the numerous rivers and hill 
streams wbicb inleisect it in every direid.ion, and the large 
traids of .sd/ forc-sl and heavy grass and leed jungle, inter.s|iersed 
with wdld caidamoms. These grass and reed tracts are 
especially dense and bixiiriant along the banks of the rivers 
and streams, where they grow many feet in height ; in some 
places they are inijienet.rable by man. Here the beautiful cotton 
tree {Bnnthn.r in<ilalj'n idiiti) is to be found growing in great 
luxuriance, and W’ltb surjirising vigour and rapidity, resistino even 
the action of the fires by which the jungles and under-giowth are 
yearly consumed at the eommeiicemeiit of every eiiltivatmg 
season. With this single exception, these vast tracts of grassy 
jungle are almost treeless, and bring out into greater relief the 
village sites, situated few and far between. Tbe.se little hamlets 
are leimiikable forthe most luxuriant vegetation. Large eliimps of 
bamboos ami groves of ]ilantain trees hem them in on all sides, 
almo.'t biding the houses from view. Above them are seen 
the tall, graceful betel-nut palms, and here and there a few other 
large tree.s, such as mango, jack, and pipal; and round about 
the dwellings, in fact up to the very doorways, are shrubs 
and creeping-plants of endle.ss form and variety. Fine fields 
of rice and mustard are also found in the vicinity of the villages. 
The seeiiery in the north of the Duars, along the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, wdiere the large rivers dehoucli upon the plains, is very 
grand and beautiful, especially at the point where the Hankos river 
leave,s the hills. In the neighbourhood of the Bhutan range, 
for from five to ten miles befoie reaching the hills, the land 
rises oradmilly. In this tract the soil is only from three to four' 
feet deep, with a substratum of gravel and shingle ; and in the 
dry sea.von the beds of the streams for some miles after leaving the 
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hills nre drv, the water re-appearing farther down. Owing to the 
difficulty of procuring water, there are no vi]lage.s in tliis region.’ 

Since the above account was written, a great change has 
taken place. Few districts in India have developed as rapidly ns 
the We.stern DuSr.s. 'I’he northern tract along the ba.se of tlie 
hills, between the Tista and Torsti rivers, is now covered by 
.prosperous tea-garden.s, .sejiarated only hy rivers or ocoa.sional 
nre,as of reserved forest; east of the Torsil the chain of tea-gardens 
continues right up to the Sankos river, but i.s broken uji hy larger 
stretches of fore.st. South of the tea-gardens as far east as the 
Torsii river, little jungle is left except on the hanks of rivers 
and streams and in the vicinity of the forests; neatly the whole of 
the land is under cultivation and grows rnagnilicent crops of rice, 
jute, tobacco and mustard. Homesteads of well-to-do tenant- 
l^jrniers aie seen in every direction, and the increase of prosjieiity 
is shown by the number of houses with galvanised iron roofs which 
are springing up on every side. On tlie other side of the 
Torsil tliere is more jungle and large areas of ipserved forest 
cijntaining valuable xdl and sinxii, trees may he seen ; but even in 
this remote part of the district, cultival ioii is extending fast, 
and tlie jungle is disappearing rapidly. 

The scenery near the hills, particularly where the Tista, 
Jahllifika, Uiiiiiliak, and Sankos rivers dehoiicli into the iilains is 
very line; west of the Torsa tlie wooded hills of Ithuiriii with 
Kiiiehiiii.ingn in the background form a splendid picture, and 
though llie view changes farther east where the reserved forests 
Intelveiie lietweeii the cultivated land and the hills, these forests 
are not without a beauty of their own. No belter idea of the 
forests ill the liiiars can be obtained than on the road between 
Ihixa Koaii station and .‘^antraliiiri where the elimh up to ItiixS 
(’aiitoiiment begins. Fine s<if trees abound and farther north 
when tlie oichids are in bloom in March and April the forests 
arc very heantifni. 

'I'lie only hills in the district are the Sinelmla Hills to the 
east of the Torsa, whieh rise abriiiitly to a height of from 4,000 
to 0,000 feet, and form the lioundary between Hriti.sh and tSlmtSn 
territory. The military station of Kiixii is built on an outlying 
spur of thi.s range, on liills of heights from l,Co9 to 2,4,o7 feet. 
HuxS Diiar is one of the principal passe.s into lilmtan ami a hill 
road lends direct from it to Muricham in Bhutan. 

The livers and streams of tlie Jalpaigiiri district are very 
numerous, particularly in the Western Duars; they flow from 
north to south, and as ttiey debouch suddenly from the hills on 
to the pilaimi, and rise and fall with great rapidity, frequently 
changing their courses, they often do much damage. Near the 
hills they are full of boiildeis, and rapids are met with; lower 
down they nre sandy ; their banks are ill-defined, and as they 
bring down quantities of silt and debris fioni the hills, they 
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JALPAIGUKI DISTEICT. 


Miit’ijiadi. 


continuiilly tend to raise their beds. Owing to the porous char¬ 
acter of the soil near the lulls, many of the rivers in the 
Western Duars sink below the surface and re-appear a few uiildh 
farther on. 

The ]jritK:ipal river.s in the district from west to east are the 
Mahatiadx or Alahananda, Kaiafoxa, 'J’ista, Jaldhaka, Diiduya, 
Mujuai, Torsa, Kaljani, Kaidhak, and Sankos. A short aceounf 
ol these is given below. 

The i\lahanaili has its source near Mahaldiiaiu in the Darjeel¬ 
ing district and tlovis in a southerly direction toasboit distance 
above Siliguri where it alters its course slightly towarus the west 
and enteis the .Talpaignii District. From this point it forms the 
boundary between Jalpaiguii and the Daijeeling and Purnea 
distiicts. At Til ill uT* it jiasses into Piiiiiea and. after traversing 
Malda, falls into the Ganges within the Hajshahi dnstrict. Idy. 
Duchanan-Hainilton in 1809 thus desci dies this rivei, so far as it 
concerns the .lalpaigiiii di.strict:— 

'The Mahananda, for about live miles after entering upon 
the |)lains, forms the bouiiiiary between the kingdom of Nepal 
and the Ooliipany’s teiriiory. Fur about six miles it separates 
tliis Jill isdiction fiom that of Piiinea and then flows a long way 
thioiigb that district until it reaches the frontier ol Dinaiiiur. 
tSo far as it continues on the fiontier of liaiigpiir’ (now Jalpaiguii) 
‘the Itlahanunda IS inconsiderable. It lias, indeed, a channel of 
no small size, being jieihapis three hundred yards wide; but in 
the dry .season the quantity of water is tiilling, and even in the 
highest floods it does not overflow its banks. It liscs suddenly 
and falls quickly, so that boats do not at tempt to navigate it; 
and even in the rainy season it is only frequented by canoes, 
which ascend with difficulty, but aid in floating down a little 
timber. In dry weather its .stream is beaiitifiilly i-leiir. From 
this distnct, the Maliaiianda leceive.s thiee small branches ubicb 
take tlieir rise from springs in the fields. The most noitbeily 
is the Trinavi, wliicb joins the .Maliaimnda a little sontli of ^an^ i5- 
sikata. Tlie next is the Kancliandi, wliicli, rising in tSaiiyasikaia, 
afterwards separates that division from that of Doda. The third 
is a more considerable stream ; it take.s its rise in .Sniiyasikata 
from two heads, the eastern one called Cliakar and the western 
Dayuk. After this junction this last name is jireserved, and alter 
passing through the division of Boda, it joins the Malianauda 
in the Puinea district.’ 

Near Siliguii tlie bed of the Mahanadi is .stony and the 
K.isterii I'leiigai .State Kailway obtains much of its ballast from 
this source. 

The iiimie Mahanadi is a Bengali corruption of the LepchS 
wold Miihuldi. 


*1 h.lie a-llieroil III tile s|)flhiig iiilojitBil in tlie Imperial Gazetteer. TUe 
triiustitri'.Uioii of tlie orilniary liuiigiili spelling is I'etulia. 
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Tile Kiir5to)’5 rises in the Bsikiinthpur fore.st in the extreme Tlie 
north-we.st of the district and after a very winding course Hows liarituy 
into the Kangpur district at the little village of Raiganj, where 
a small market is held. During the rains boats of a thousand 
maunds burden can navigate it as far as Amhari Kalakiitii; north 
of this the stream dwindles and becomes altogether inconsiderable, 
its principal tributaries are the Talmii and Ohani on the right, 
and the Sahu on the left bank; they are rapid torrents in the 
rains and almost dry dining the rest of the year. The hanks of 
the KaiatoyS are almost everywhere cultivated, though here and 
there are small patches of grass and scrub jungle wliich occasion¬ 
ally hold a leopard. 

In lyO'J Dr. Buclianan-llarnilton wrote the following account 
of this river where it passes through the preseut district of 
J^lpaiguri;— 

‘The topography of this river is attended with numerous 
difficulties. It mils fir about forty-five miles through the centre of 
the north-western divisions of this district and is then swallowed 
up by the old channels of the, Tista. It forms the boundary 
for a few miles between Nepal and the doininioii.s of the Company. 

It then passes a mile or two througb the latter, and enters a 
small territory ’ (now the Amliari h'riliikfita tabsilj ‘belonging to 
llhutan, through which it passes for live or si.x miles, and 
re-enters the district ii.s a Jiretly consideiiihle river, which in the 
rainy season admits of being navigated. Its channel is not so 
wide as that of the Malianandu, lint it does not rise or fall so 
rapidly. More timber is (loated down its channel tlian that of 
the Mahiiiianda ; and when it has readied Dhajanpiir, a mart in 
Bodil, it IS fieqneiiled in the rainy season by boats of 400 maunds 
burden. During this jiart of its course, it receives from the 
west a river, whieh rises from the law hills of the territory of 
Sikkim, with two heads, named the .fiiiapaiii and Saiiga, whicli 
unite ninier the latter name in the division of .Saiiya-ikala, and 
fall into the Karatoya in Doila. Below this for some distance,'the 
Karatosa marks the, boundary between liar.gpur’ (now .Talpaignri) 

‘ and Burtiea, after which turning to the eastwaid, it passes entirely 
through the former, and has on its southern liank a considerable 
mart named Pochagarh, to which boats of 1,000 maunds, or about 
35 tons burden, can come in the rainy neasoii. It is, however, 
only boats of about li.alf this tonnage whicli usually ascend so 
far. A little above Pochagarh the KarStovS receives from the 
north, a small river named the Cliani, which takes its rise in a field 
in Sany5sikalii division, and lias a course of about fourteen inile.s. 

Below Pochagarh, the Kaiatoya receives from the same direction 
a river named the Talma, which rises in the forests towards the 
frontier. 

‘ From this point the KarStoyS is a very considerable river, 
passing through the division of Boda, and in parts separating it 
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from detached portions subject to the Raja of Cooch Behar, until 
it receive.s from the Tista a braiicli called the Ghorartiara ’J’he 
united stream for abouf two miles retains the name of Ghoiamafii, 
for the old channel of Karato\a has become almost dry ; but at 
.Saldanga, a considerable mart, the Kiiral()\a again resume.s its 
name, and in the rainy season is usually frequented by bouts of 
from five to six hundred maunds burden. The Kaiato\a then coij- 
tinues its course to the .south-ea.st for about three mile.s, when it 
joins the old Ti.sta and again loses its name, although it is at pre¬ 
sent the most considerable stream ; but the immense sandy 
channel of the Tista attests its former grandeur. In fact, when 
Major Rennet made hi.s survey, the great body of the Tista came 
this way and joined the Atiai ; but in the destiuetive floods of 
1194 B. S. or 1787 A 1). the greater pait of the water of the Tista 
returned to its more ancient bed to the east (in winch it still con¬ 
tinues to flow), and has left this immense channel almost dry. I 
ehall therefore proceed to give an account of this channel as form¬ 
ing the Karatoya. 

‘It is called the Buri or Old Tista, although from the coufse 
of the Karatoya it is evident that the oiiginal direction of the 
Tista must have been somewhat near its present bed, that is to the 
eastward. 'This Old 'Tista separates from the great liver at a 
place called Fakirganj, about nineteen miles north from itsjunc- 
tion with the Karatoya ; and, except during the rainy season, it is 
not navigable by canoes. Even in the floods it does not admit 
boat.s of any size. Attempts have been made, by order of Govern¬ 
ment, to restore at least a jiart of the water of the 'J'ista to this 
channel, hut the efforts have been in vain, and the waters are still 
(1809) diminishing every year. 'The water of the Old 'I ista is 
still further lessened by the dejiarlure of the Glioiainaia, after 
which it continues a very trifling sheam with an immense channel 
until it receives the Kaiatoya at Debiganj. At all seasons canoe,s 
navigate this portion of the river, and lioats of a thousand maunds 
burden are often loaded at this mait, hut the vessels usually em¬ 
ployed are from four hundred to six hundred maunds. 'The river 
continues nearly of the same size until it reache.s the frontier of 
Ibnajpiir, about nine miles below Debiganj ; and the name of the 
Old 'I'ista continues to be given to it alter it has passed into 
Dinajpur, until it reaches the mouth of a canal which connects it 
with the Dhiipa river. There it assumes the name of the Atiai.’ 

It will be seen that Dr. Buchanan-Ilamiltoii describes the 
united stream, after the junction of the Karatoya at Debiganj aa 
the Old Tista; it is, however, marked in subsequent maps as the 
Kurto or Karto river. 'The Karatoya proper branches off from the 
east or left bank of the Old TisU or Karta river, just above the 
point where the latter enters the Dinajpur district. After a few 
miles, under a variety of names, it marks the boundary between 
Rangpur and Dinajpur, until it flows into the Bogra district. 
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These changes of name, which are most confusing, arise from the 
•• alteration of the physical features ol the country causeil hy the 
floods of 1787, when the Tista deserted the channel, by which it 
passed its waters into the Uangea, for its jiresent course hy which 
it joins the Hrahiuaputra. Dr. Duchanaii-llamilton writes that 
‘ the floods of 1787 seem totally to have changed the appearance of 
this part of the country, and lo have covered it with beds of sand, 
so that few of the old channels can be traced for any distance ; 
and the rivers which remain seldom retain the same name for more 
than three or four miles in any one part of their course. The 
name of the Karatoya, in particular, is completely lo.st for a space 
of about 20 miles, and is only discovered again a little south of 
Darwani (a police station and village in the north of the present 
district of Kiingpur).’ 

The Tista is the largest river in the district. It rises on the The Tista, 
fa* side of the Himalayas and, after jia.s.sing through Sikkim, bursts 
• through the mountain barrier and enteis the jilains through a 
gorge known as the Sivdk (iiila pass. It then traveisea the Dar¬ 
jeeling Tarai and enters the .lalpaignri district at it.s north-west 
corner. For some distance from this point its bed is stony and 
it contains little water dniiiig the dry season, while the swiftness 
of its current and the numerous rapids render it useless for navi¬ 
gation during the rains. At .lalpaiguii and for a coiisiderahle dis¬ 
tance aho\e it, large boats can navigate the river all the year 
round though it is always dangerous in a heavy flood, wlien the 
ferry boats between .lalpaignri and Darncs .Junction often have to 
.stop working ami the only way to reach the Western Dnars is by 
rail vid I’aibatipur and Lalmiinir Junctions. It has no tribntiirie.s 
of any importance on the right or we.st bank ; on the left bank the 
principal trihntarics are the J.esu or l.,i.sh, the (jliisb and the 
Dhiilla rivers. The Dhalla is formed by the confluence of the 
Chel, Mill and Neoia riveis and lirings down a considerable volume 
of water. The J’ista forms the boundary of the Westeiri Diuira, 
dividing it from the permanently settled portion of the dl^trlct 
which forrneily belonged to Kangpur ; it enters the Rangpur district 
from I'iUgriim and falls into the Diahmaputra a little above the 
town of Riinignnj. 

In the description given above of the Karatoya river some 
account will be found of the old course of the Tista before the 
disastrous floods of 1787. Major Reunel’s atlas of 1770 shows this 
old course and at page 3d2 of his Memoir of a Map of lliiidu.stan, 
he states:— 

‘The Tista is a large river which runs almost parallel to the 
Gang^.s for nearly a hundred and fifty miles- During the dry 
season, the waters of the Tista run into tho.se of the Ganges by two 
distinct channels, situated about 20 miles from each other, and a 
third channel at the same time discharges itself into the Meghna; 
but during the season of the floods, the Ganges runs into the Tista 
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whose outlet is then confined to the channel that communicates 
with the Meghna.’ 

Dr. Buclmnan-Hamilton, writing about 1809, makes the 
following remarks about the Tista and its branches during its 
course tlirough the Jalpiiiguri district:— 

‘ The Tista enters thi.s district at its northern extremity, where 
it i.s bounded by the country of.Sikkim subject to NepSl ’ (now the 
district of Darjeeling), 'and continues for about twenty-three miles 
from thence to the boundary between the Company’s territory 
and that of the Didr Kiiji of Hhutan ’ (now the western DuSrs). ‘ It 
is here an exceedingly wide channtd, from six hundred to eight 
hundred yards wide. At all seasons it contains a great deal of water 
and has a swift current, but its navigation is somewhat impeded 
by stones and ra]ii.is. '1 he Tista hegins to swell in spring, and 
usually rises two oi three inche.s between the middle of April and 
the middle of May, owing to the melting of the snow in the 
inountiiiiis to the north ; but no consideiable increase take.s place in 
its volume until the sidting in of tbe rainy season Immediately 
below .lalpaignii town, the Tista has the Company's territory on 
both sides, and receive.s from (he west a small river named the 
Karla, on the western hank of whieh Jalpriignii is situated. Tliis 
stream takes its ri.se from among the lower hills in the Sikkim 
territory, and flows through the district for about twenty-four 
miles, (laiiiies frequent it in the dry season, and in the Hoods 
large boats are able to ascend it for a considerable distance. A 
sliort distance below I his, on the west bank of tlie Tista, i.s the 
mart of .Vladarganj. Although here a very large river, boats of a 
greater burden tiian 150 mnunds cannot ascend the Tista beyond 
this point ill tlie dry season. In the rains boats of any size may 
come. A little below jAIadarganj, the Tista sends off a branch 
known as the Jhiri or Old Ti-la, and which at the tune of Major 
Kennel's Survey was its prinoqial channel. On sending off the 
Old Tista, the great channel turns eastward; and alter passing 
liyankra, a mart in Fakirganj division, it receives tlie Kaya, a 
small stream wdiich rises in Bhutan, and has on its bank.s a 
place of some trade called Jorpokri. The Thsta then enters 
Cooch Behar.’ 

The .laldhakS river ri.ses in the Bhutan hills and drains the 
eastern slopes of the Kishi-la mountain in the Darjeeling district, 
of which it forms the boundary. After entering Jalpaigurl, it 
flows in a southerly direction until it approaches the boundary 
of the district, where it take.s a sweep to the east and enters Cooch 
Behar territory. It joins the Torsa in the Rangpur district and 
the combined rivers under the name of the Dharla flow into the 
Tista. About a mile north of the Bengal-Duars railway line the 
JaldliSka divides into two branches, the western of which is called 
the Hatbinala; the.se are spanned by two fine bridges each 600' 
feet long joined by a lofty embankment. The streams unite again 
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about lialf a mile below the bridges. The .faldliilkS is a wide river 
Init sl'.allow in proportion to its size and is fordable everywhere 
during the cold wentlier; its current i.s very rapid and it rises and 
falls with great suddenness ; some account of the flood in 190G 
will be found later on. Its princiiial tributaries within the .lal- 
piiiguii district are the, Murli, a considerable stream, flowing 
from the Drdinkot mountains in Darjeeling; .and the Daina, also 
a large stream, which rises in the Bhutan hills and falls into it 
on its east hank in /koy/iow Aloiiighat, opposite Naothoa HSt. 
The Daina is a jiarticiilaily troublesome river, frequently chang¬ 
ing its course and doing niindi damage to roads and cultivation. 
The Jaldhala river is the boundary between the Maiiiagnii and 
Faliikiila tnhslln. 

The Dudiija is formed by the combined waters of the GSir- 
l^ala, Nanai, Angraliashri and other small streams, all of winch 
rise in the north-west of the Itnfirs. It Hows in a south-easterly 
direction and enters the (tooch Beliiir .State at Itakrilikoba Hilt. 
It is navigable by boats of llfly niaunds as far as the .laljiiiigiiri- 
Ahpnr load. Ils priiii-ipal tiihutaries are the Kaliia or Kehti, 
BaiiTbaiik. Dim-Dima and Tii-rdi, which rise in the Blnilan liill.s 
or the north ol tlie Diiars and join it on its east or left bank. 

The .Miijiiiii laVes in the sonliiern slojies of the BhutSn hills 
near Jlaiitapriia and, altera winding soiifheily course, enters 
t'ooch Beliai jnsl IxdoW' ITil nirila, up to wdiudi point it is navigable 
by boats of filty maiinds hmden. 'I'here is a good road between 
lYilakfita and Jlantapfua and the l.ankapaia and Hantajiaiii tea 
estale.s cait most of their tea along it-, putting it on country boats 
at l''alnkatri and thence lloating it down tlie Mnjiiili to the Br.ah- 
majaitra near Dlinhii. The rivei is the lioiindary between par- 
r/aiias l.akslimipur and West iMadaii of the Kalilkala ItiliHlI. 

The d'orsa rises in tlie Chninhi valley of Tibet., where it is 
called the Mfichu, and Hows thiongh Bluiliin. It enters British 
ten dory by (he Bala Diiar and Hows south through I,he Western 
Dnars, .-epaiating the Fiiliikairi and Alipiir /iihs/I'i ; it enters 
Cootdi Behar .at the village of Nekoharpaia It is a large river 
and brings down mueli wdei in the rains. Its trilnitarie.s on the 
right or west hank are iiimierons small streams, none of wdiich 
are ofmiicli imjiortanee, and on the left bank the llilnsimara ; the 
latter may be more properly desciihed as a biamdi of the main 
stream, for it is thrown off by the 'i'orsa, just above the point wdiere 
that river enters the Western Dnars and, after a course parallel to 
it of about 15 miles, it rejoins the jiarent stieara. 

In his report on Bhutan written in 18(10, Lieutenant C. M. 
MacGregor gave tlie following deseriptinn of the Tor.'-a river :— 

‘The Torsa or Am-Moelm river is one of the principal rivers 
in Bliulan and takes its rise in the Chumuliiri range. Its total 
course from this point to where it issues into the plains at Bala 
Du5r is said to be not less than 160 miles, of which some 70 
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miles are in Tibetan territory, where it waters the valley of Phare, 
passing by that place and by Chumhi and RinohingSon, between 
which places it is crossed by numerous bridges communicating 
with the valleys on either bank. At Chumbi it is declared to be 
a deep and .swift river, .some forty yards broad ; thence it continues 
flowing south for some l.d miles, where it first enters Bhutan 
territory, and being confined between high, precipitous and rocky, 
banks, it rushes past with great fury. It then flows on, and a 
mile or two above the point where it is crossed by the road from 
Dalinkot, it gives a turn to the east. It is here cros.sed by a 
bridge, which is describeil as a com])Ound of a suspension and 
pier bridge, and Eden informs us that it i.s here “ a very beauti¬ 
ful river,” deep, very rajiid, and broad; full of enormous boulders 
which make it one continuous line of white, sparkling foam. Its 
height at this point is 3,849 feet, and it runs tliroiigh a beautifg.1 
small valley, receiving on its left, a short way doA-n, the Siikchu, 
a small torrent, and immediately afterwards the Seohu. From 
this last ])oint it changes its direction south-east and continue,s 
rushing impetuously on, enclo.sed again between high precipitojis 
cliff's, and receiving at .some twenty inile.s the Sameliu, its first 
considerable feeder, and which rises in the Tegong-la. Some 
seven miles beyond, it is cro.ssed by a bridge on the main road 
from Paro to Fhamurchi; f hence its course becorne.s still more 
southerly till just before reaching the Bala it turns once more 
due east. At this point it takes tlie name of the Torsii, anil is, 
even in dry weather, a fierce, swift river having an average depth 
of not less than 4 feet and being fordable only with very great 
difficulty. Just where it takes its last turn to the en.st in the 
mountains, it is joined by the Peiiclui, a large mountain .stream 
rising in the Eoomla.' 

The Kaljani is formed by the combined waters of the Alaikuri 
and Dima, which fir.st take the name of Kaljani after their junc¬ 
tion at Alipur, the subdivi.sionnl liead-quarler.s. The united stream 
has a course of only a few miles in the Western Dnars, and for a 
few miles further its right bank marks the boundary between 
the district of Jalpaiguri and the Cooch Bebar State. The Kal- 
jSni proper has no tributaries of any importance on its right or 
west bank ; but on the left or east bank it receives the waters of 
the Nonai, Cheko and Cradadhar. The Alaikuri, which .siijiplies 
the greatest portion of the water to the Kaljani, is a fairly large 
river, which rises in the Bhutan hills, and after a southerly and 
south-easterly course through the ^\’estern Duars, joins the Dima 
at Alipur. Its principal tributaries on the west or right bank are 
theGahur Bnsia, Buri Basra and Bania rivers and on the east or 
left bank, the Nimtijboia and Paior. The Dima is also a stream 
of some size, rising in the lower Bhutan bills near Buxa, and flow¬ 
ing south to its confluence with the Alaikuri. Its only tributaries 
of any importance are the Garm on the right or west bank, and 
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the Doris on the left or eiwt. The .AlSiknri and KSljSni rivers 
“mark the boundary between pdriiininn Cliakwakheti and BuxS. 

In reeent years the, Kaljiini lias been enttin£; away its bank 
on tlie Alipnr side, and tlireateiiino the civil !-lalion ; some spurs 
were constructed by the. Public Woiks Depaitnient in the liope of 
turning the stream but lliese Imve been entirely washed away, 
and if the river continues in the same direction, tlie question of 
removing the bead-quarters of the Alipur Dnar .subdivision wdll 
have to be con.sidered. 

The Kaljani is navigable for large boats up to Alipur and a 
considerable trade in timber is carried on by means of them. 

The next large stream to the east is the liaidhak, which rises 
close to mount Phurnatarhi in d'ibet. It flows southwards through 
the Westein Duars and enters Conch Peliilr below ('iluk Buruj- 
kuti. In its noithern cour.se through the district the river forms 
a large island liy throwing off a branch stream called the Miiina- 
gaori nadi. which leaves the liaidhak at the point where it enteis 
tlie district and joins it again about ten miles lower down. The old 
course of the Raidhak forms the boundary between tlie Aliinir and 
Blialka talisils, but in 190') the river cntrie down in liigli flood and 
deseited its former bed w.hicli lies to llie east of the Rilidhak Tea¬ 
garden ; it swept across country and pourcil its water.s into several 
small streams to the west of 'ts former course, one of wliicti the 
Dharlajhora, is now the main stream and runs to tlie west of the 
liaidhak Tea-garden. 

The right bank of the iSankos river is the boundary of the 
district and, before the partition, marked the boundary between 
the provinces of Bengal and .Assam Its principal (nhutary on 
its right or west bank is the (rlentani. Both the Riiidliak and 
Sankos flow into the Brahmaputra, a few miles below Dhubri. 

With the exception of the Biixa hills, the district is covered 
by alluvial deposits consisting of coarse gravels near the bill.s, 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine sand 
consolidating into clay in the flatter jiarts of the river plain. The 
Buxa hills are composed of a series of beds, named after Buxa, 
wliieli con.sist of variegated slates, quartzites and dolomites, and 
are fringed on the south by low tiills of upper tertiary strata. 
Limestone occurs in considerable quantities in the Buxa hills and 
masses of calcareous tufa are found along their base. Copper ore 
occurs in greenish slate with quartzose layers to the west of BuxJ 
and a mine used to be worked by Nepiilis at Chunabati about two 
miles away but was abandoned as it did not pay. Copper ores 
are also found four miles north of Sam Sing Tea Kstate, close to 
the boundary between the Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts. 
Building stone of good quality can be procured in the Buxa hills. 
There is a mineral spring near Buxa, about three miles from 
TashigSon, where Bhutias suffering from skin diseases go and 
bathe. 
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12 JALPAIGURI DISTRICT. 

In the permanently .settled portion of the district end in th 
south of the Du5rs, there is not much tree vegetation except ii 
the Baikanthpur fore.st. The miinerous hamlets are surrounde{ 
by thickets of trees and shrubs, partly planted and partly of spon 
taneous growth, in which mango, jack, pipal and tamarind tree., 
frequently occur; bamboos thrive luxuriantly and the numerous 
clump.s of these form a <'nns])i('uoiis feature in the landscape 
and add greatly to its beauty. The red cotton tree or simul 
(Homha.f maUibaricuvi) is common and the graceful betel- 
nut palms are to be seen in almost every village. Along the 
north of the Dniirs are large traets of reserved forest of wliieh a 
description is given furtlier on ; these decline southwards into 
plains of heavy grass jungle hut in the last ten years much of 
this lias disaiijieared, and the land is now under cultivation. 
Many varieties of orchids are to he found in (he foiests and ai 
curious cree]ier, the Pani laliui (Pi/i-s npawlii), fiom the stem of 
which cold sweet water can lie oblained, climb.s in and out round 
the tree trunks. 

The Jalpfiigtiri district lias always lieen famous for its big 
game and, tlioiigli the heavy grass and reed jungle wliich is the 
favourite resort of wild animals is steailij); (limiiiishing owing to 
the e.\tensioii of cultivation, the siiiicliniry afforded by the 
numerous reserved forests will in event game fiom being killed 
out and the district will alwnvs afford good sjiort. 

Among the larger carnivora are the t iger (FclU ii(/rie), tlie 
leojiard {Felis pUKfitsi and the clouded leopard (Felis (U(irdi). 
The tiger is found all over llie Western Duars, in the neiglihour- 
hood of the foiests; the mo.“t famous shooting-ground is on the 
east hank of the Jaldhiikii river opposite Uamshai JIat where 
Lord Ciirzoii shot several ligeis in liff'4. Tigers are also occa¬ 
sionally seen west of the 'J'ista and one was sliot in 1907 in a 
small patch of scrub jungle about four miles from JalpSiguii, not 
far from the soutliern extremity of the Paikanthiiur fore.st. Man- 
eaters are almost unknown ; in the few cases in which human 
beings have been killed by tigers, the corjises were left un- 
touclied ; game and cattle are so numerous in tlie district that 
tigers are not driven to eat liuiiian ilesh. The largest tiger, 
which has been shot in the Western Duars, measured 10' 2". 
Leopards are common all over tlie distiict, any small patch of 
scrub jungle gives them cover and they do much harm to the 
villagers by carrying off their cows, goats, pigs and dog.s; they 
are far bolder than tigers and attack with le.ss provocation. On 
one occasion the Assistant Manager of a tea-garden was fiding 
a bicycle along a well frequented road, when, from a patch of 
jungle close to the tea, a leopard spr.ang on him, knocked him off 
his machine, and clawed him badly. On another, a Mech, cutting 
firewood in the jungle was attacked by a leopard, which he killed 
with his dSo after a hard struggle; he was brought into the 
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lospital at Aiipur I)u5r vary badly mauled about the head but 
^covered after some inonllis. The clouded leopard is very rare 
ind is found only in the Ituxa hilh. A black leopard was shot 
ibout five miles from Jtilpfiiguri in 1900 by the Superintendent of 
Police. The leopard cat (and the jungle cat 
Felin chaufi) are common, aa are also the larger civet cat (Vireryii 
ihelba) and the smaller civet cat ( Vlveyra iivtluccnisis). The 
'enus Canis i.s repre.sentcd by the jackal ((Vtiins u?nms) and the 
;enu3 Cyon by the wild dog ((hjiiii. rnlihiiin'. Wild dogs are .S(ddom 
net with and no report of diiiiiiige done by them has been received 
in recent years, ’I'lie only representative of the genus V'ulpia i.s 
the Indian fox (FuZ/iiS briK/dlcnsin . 

'I'lie order Idignkifii ci>ni]iri.se3 the elepliant [Ehphns iiidiciin), 
the will! pig (Siis iitdiciiHj and variou.s Kiiminantia including the 
rhinoceros, bi.son, wihl buffalo, and manv kinds of deer. Hle- 
phants are found in considerable numbers throughout the foiesU 
and njipear to have increased in recent years ; they come down 
from the hills in large numbers about the time when the rains 
bwik in .fune and again in November when the rice crops are 
rijiening, on which occasions they do considerable damage. Soli¬ 
tary rnale.s, both tuskers and muknas. are a serious menace to life 
in the tiaets through which they roam, and no less than five have 
been proclaimed in the hast two year.s. (hie of these, a tusker, 
a]i]ieared at .Madaii Hilt in .Maridi 190,5; he jiulled dowm several 
houses, idiarged the engine-shed, making a large liole in the 
masonry wall, damaged a lir.st-class carriage standing in the 
railway station, and injured several people. He was next heard 
of at tlie Hantapiiia Tea-garden wliere he killed a woman, after 
wliieh he disappeared and was at last shot in December 1907 by 
tlie Assistant Manager of the Ohiiapaia Tea-garden, wliere he bad 
chased the coolies from tlieir woi k. On the road through the 
forest to llnxii, it was found impossible to use telegraph posts as 
the elephant'- jiulled them down as fast a.s they were jiut iij), and 
the wire is now attaelied to large trees. The Manager of the 
Bengal-Dnars KaiUvay also comjilaiiied of telegraph posts along 
the line through the forest between liiitiguri and Kam.sliiii HiTt 
stations liaviiig been jiulled down hy elejihants. The wild jiig is 
common throughout the district and it.s flesh is eaten by R3j- 
bansis, Meches, (laros and Nejralis. Kliiiioceros, buffalo and 
bison were in danger of being shot out, and, to jirevent their 
extinction, they are now juotected in the rc.served forests The 
Rh inoceros indicu», RhinoeeroH snndaicns md Rhinoceros matayan 
are, alkfound in the district; the last named is very rare but has 
been shot in the DalgSon forest. The Rhinoceros indic-w,.? ajipears 
to be increasing and I have myself seen over twenty fresh rhino¬ 
ceros beds while shooting in a grass jungle north of Silitorsa. 
Buffalo are not numerous but bison {Bos yaurus and Bos fron¬ 
talis) are found from time to time. Of the deer tribe, the 
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sambhnr {Runa aristotelifi) is often seen in the forest, hog deer 
{Axis porchiun'i, swnmp deer {Rucernw devavcellii) and barking 
deer (Cervuhis aureim) are still common in the district though 
their numbers are decreasing ns cultivation extends. A few 
sjiotted deer or ebital {Axis mdcuhilus) are still to be found in 
the forests to the north of the Alipur and Blialka tahsll.s. 

The Ursida) are representcil by the Himalayan black beat 
(f/isMS tibeliiiius) and the common Indian sloth-bear (Ursus 
lahialn,^). The Himalayan black bear is fierce and readily 
attacks without provocation anyone who gets in its way; it is not 
uncommon to hear of villager.s being killed by this bear and in 
IMech villages men may often be seen who have been mauled 
badly. .Mr. .Ain.slie, the Snhdivisional Officer of Alipur Duar, 
who has shot several, told me that he has never .seen a tiger fight 
so hard as one of these did ; it charged the beating elephants, 
seized one of them by the hind leg, and went on charging and 
fighting till it was killed. Other mammalia found in the district 
are the common Indian hare (Li’p'un l•llflca1l(laius), the hi.spid 
hare (AepJts hiKpidus) which is very rare, monkeys, squirr^s, 
otter.s, porcnpine.s and several of the smaller rodents. 

The following is a list of the larger wild animals found in 
Jalpaiguri district:— 

The tiger {Felix lic/ris). 

The leopard {Felix jmrihis). 

The clouded leopard (Felix diardi). 

The leopard oat {f’elix bengalensis). 

The jungle cat {Felix ckaus). 

The larger civet cat {i'iverra sibeihn)- 

The smaller civet cat {Viverra malacccnsis). 

The jackal (Cains aureus). 

The wild dog (C'l/oii futiUtns). 

The Indi.an lox ( Vulpis heiipalcmts). 

The elephant (Llephas indicus). 

The wild pig (Sue indicus). 

The Rhinoceros {Rhinoceros indicus). 

(Rhinoceros sardaicus). 

(Rhinoceros malayan). 

The wild bufifalo. 

The bison (Bos (/aurus). 

(Hus fionialis). 

The sambhar (Liusa aristotelis). 

The .swamp deer (Rucernu.s Dcvaucellii). 

The hog deer (Axis porcinus). 

The barking deer (Cervvhis aureus). 

The spotted deer or chital (Axis maculatus). 

The Himalayan black bear (Ursv.s tibetanus). 

The common Indian sloth bear (Vrsus labiatus). 

The hispid hare (Lepu shispidus). 
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The Bengal monkey (Macmns rhe'<un) 

The black squirrel (Seiwiis (jir/anteus). 

The grey .squirrel (SUurin hnktiah). 

The common Indian squirrel {Scivrus palmarum). 

The Indian Porcupine {Hyfterix lenoira). 

The otter {Lnlia naif). 

Game bird.s used to abound in the Western Duars but many 
species are getting scarce as the grass lands are being brought 
under cultivation. The Indian ]iea-fowl i,s still 

common particularly in the jungles east of the .lahihaka and 
TorsS rivers; the Indian bustard (EaphridiliH e.'iaardsi) and the 
floriken (S.vp/ieo/is hciiqalcmiK) are becoming scarcer, but 
are still fairly numerous in the cold weather in grass jungle 
on high land; the lesser floriken or likh (Sypheotis aiuiln.) is also 
met with. The Knlij phoa.saiit (fffnimi'n.i li-iiconieinnii.'!) is com¬ 
mon in the forest north of the Meenglas tea-garden and the 
Moonal pheasant {Lnfihophonis iiapryiinns) may be found occa¬ 
sionally in the .Smchula liilhs ne.ar Bux.i I’ariridge were common 
everywhere, but many of (lie be.st .shooting grounds have been 
brought under cultivation in recent years and there are nothing 
like so many ns there used to be. 'I'he black partridge [Fuin- 
(oltima vitli/aris), the swaiiqi partridge (Oi///(/orais (/iilarIs)nmi the 
grey patridge ponliceriiUKi.' are still fairly common and 

the hill jiartridge idjfmi icohi d>rq\i.ti>la) is found in the lulls near 
Biixa. The red jungle fowl {(hillns ferriufincns) may he seen 
feeding in the early morning and at sunset on the edges of 
the forests. The green jiigeon (Crncopns piia’iiicopterae) is 
conimoii all over the district and the Imperial j'igeon (Oa.rcoplai'in 
sijlvatica) is found in the forests. iSiiipe, duck and quail arc also 
fairly numerous. 

Many varieties of snakes are found in the district. The 
hamadryad or king cobra {Opldophaiius elaps) and the python 
(Fylhov mcilv.rv.<;) are numerous in the fore.sls of the Western 
Duars, wheie large .specimens are occa.sionally .shot. The common 
cobra (Kdiatrlpiidiiiiis'i the karait {Bnwjarus ca'viUa), the banded 
karait {Bunyarus fnscia.iua), Kiissell’s viper (Dahoia riisdlii), the 
phursalA’cAhs carinata) and one of the pit vipers (Trivieresurus 
carinatus) are met with throughout the district. The common grass 
snake and several species of water .snakes are also very common. 

The numerous rivers and streams in the district contain 
many varieties of (ish of which the mahseer, rohu and katli are 
the biggest. Other large species are the chital, hoal, kalbaiis, 
karu.sa,and raieheng. There are very few families who live solely 
by fishing, but Rajhansi.s, Muhammadans, .Medics, and Nepiili.s, all 
catch fish in addition to their other occupations. Illustrations of 
the principal appliances used for catching fish are given on 
the next page; the drawings were kindly furnished by Babu 
Balaram Das Gupta, tahsiUldr of MSinaguri. Meches poison fish 
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in small rivere and .still water; they use a jungle creeper 
called Ru-gabdi ; whicli they cut into pieces about a foot ip< 
length; these i)ieces are tie<l into a bundle and well beaten 
in the water. Mahseer fishing used to be particularly good in 
the higher reache.s of tlie .laldhalia, 'J'orsa, Itaidhak and Sankos 
rivers and big fish are still caught occasionally. The tisliiug has 
much deteriorated in recent years, jiartly owing to persistent nes¬ 
ting, butalso to dynamiting of the rivei'.s by Nepfilis. Dynamite is 
issued for blasting purposes to contractors woiking on the hill roads 
in the Darjeeling district and it is .said that the coolies steal some of 
it and use it or sell it for killing fish. On one occasion the police 
searched the house of a Nepali near Dam Dim and found him in 
possession of live sticks of dynamite and live detonators, 

The seasons in the .lalpaignu di'l.rict follow generally the 
course of those of other distiicts in the plains but, owing to its 
proximity to the lulls, the rainfall is much heavier and the tem¬ 
perature IS rarely e.xcessive. November, Deceinher, and January 
are the driest moiitlis, thongli even in these some rain usually 
tails; during the ia.st six years, only tiro moiitlis, November and 
Decemlier IftOJ, have been altogetlier witlioiil- rain. In conse¬ 
quence of this tieavy and viidespiead rainfall I,he district never 
presents a diied-iip iqipcarance but is always green and the growth 
of vegeliitimi is most luxuriant. The early cold weather monllis 
are delightful ; the atmosphere is clear and line anil views of the 
snows are seen ; in jannaiy and I'Vhniary it is colder and there 
are often sliglit mists; by tlie end of .March it begins to get 
warmer, and is very liot in April, iu years when the rainfall is 
light in tliat month. In May the average rainfall is about 12 
inches and the month is usually coinparatiiely cool; the rains 
are very heavy in June, July anJ*Augu.st, and the atmosphere is 
saturated witli moisture. 

Jalpaigiiii has an unenviable reputation for fever; in the 
tract adjoining Diriajpiir, a very severe type of malarious fever 
is prevalent, while in the Western Dnar.s the dreaded black-watiw 
lever claims many' victims, and seldom a year passes without 
several deaths among Europeans from that cause. So serious has 
the mortality been among the planting community that Govern¬ 
ment has ordered an enquiry into the reasons why black-water 
fever IS so conimon in the Western Duars, and it is hoped to trace 
the origin of the disea.se and to find some method of preventing 
or at least diminishing its lavages. In the ten years ending in 
1901, Jalpaiguii figured among the six districts of Bengal with the 
highe.G recorded mortality, from fever, in that Province. 

Temperature is rarely excessive. It is lowe.st in January 
when the mean temperature is 02 ; by April the mean tempera¬ 
ture has risen to 79 and after that it gradually increases till it 
reaches its highest point 8.3’ in July and August. The mean 
maximum temperature occurs in April and is 90"; the mean 
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ninimum is in January and is 51'’, so that the mean annual range 
)f temperature is 39’. The highest recorded temperature was 
102 5" in 1899 and the lowest 30'' in 1887. On the 9th and 10th 
>f February 1905 the lowest recorded temperature at JalpSiguri 
;own was .39'', but it must have been con.siderably colder in the 
iVestern Duara; on both dates there were frosts at night and a 
ine tobacco crop was fro.st-bitten and nearly ruined. 

At BuxS Cantonment the climate is quite different; the 
■ainfall is heavier and even in the hottest weather punkahs are 
aot used and blankets are necessary at night. The tea-garden 
irea to the north of the district is generally cooler than the 
regulation tracts west of the Tista river. 

The heaviest rainfall in the JalpSiguri district is at the toot Rainfall. 
Df the hills, and the lowest in the south on the borders of Rangpur, 

The town of Jalpaiguri occupies a position intermediate between 
the two, and though it has a heavier rainfall than Darjeeling, 
the fall is much le.ss than in the north of the Western DuSrs. 

Rain falls in ahno.st every month of the year ; it is lightest in the 
cold weather months, rather more heavy in March, and increases 
ct>npiderably in April. May may almost be considered a rainy 
month and precipitation is often very heavy. From June to 
September rainfall is general ; the mon.soon current flows north¬ 
wards and is deflected towards the west in Northern Bengal so 
that the prevailing direction of the wind at JalpSiguri during 
the rains is east or south-east. During this period the rainfall 
at Jal[aigmi i.s 119 41 inche.s, at Alipur Duar 122 0(5, at BuxS 
Cantonment ITOJG and at the iSam Sing tea-garden, about 1,500 
feet above sea-level, 184 55 inches. In the .south at Debiganj, 
the average is only 09 05. The highest recorded rainfall was 
249 92 inche.s at Knxa in 1903; in August 1905 at the same 
place no less than 94 58 inches of rain fell. The driest year at 
JalpHiguri was 1900. when the rainfall was only 84 inches. 
Statistics of the rainfall at the recording stations of JalpSiguti, 
Debiganj, Patharjhoia, a garden close to the hills on the Darjeel¬ 
ing boundary, Sam Sing, Alipur Duar and Bux5 are given below; 
the figures are the averages recorded during the five years from 
1903-04 to 1907-08:— 


Station. 

Novem¬ 
ber to 
February. 

March 

to 

May. 

June to 
October. 

Annual 

Average. 

Jalpaiguri 

2'20 

17-74 

119-41 

139-35 

Debighnj 

1'24 

10-40 

09-05 

81-35 

PatharjhorS 


27-80 

• 171-92 

202-94 

SSm Sing 

5-31 

35-33 

184-55 

225-19 

Alipur Du5r 

1-38 


122 60 

140-74 

Bux3 

4-22 

25-08 

170-76 

206-66 


3 
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The Kocues. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

In jireliistoric times the Jiil)jaif>uri district formed part of the 
kingdom of Pr.Tovotislia, or, as it was afterwards called, KStnrup, 
which extended as far west as the Kaiatoya river. The third of 
the Assam kings, mentioned in the Jogini Tantra, the first pf 
whom flourished in the first century A.I)., was .lalpeshwar. 
According to one legend the .Talpes liiiga apiieared fir.st in his time 
and he limit a temple on the .site of the jiresent temple at Jaljies. 
The next king mentioned by tradition is Prithu Raja, the exten¬ 
sive remains of whose capital may .still he seen at Bhitargarh, 
south of the road from Jalpaiguri to Titalya. After him we hear 
of a jirince named Ifliarina Pal, who is .said to have ruled West 
Kamrup up to the Brahinajmtra; traces of his rule can still be 
found in the Cooch Behar State. There wa.s then a change of 
dynasty ; the three kings of the new house were Niladhwiij, 
Chakradhwaj and Niliimhar, the first of whom founded Kamatapur, 
the ruins of which are still to be found in Cooch Behar. This 
dynasty fell before an invasion by Husain Sbab, the Afghan 
Governor of Bengal, who ruled from 14W7—1521 A.I). Husain 
Shah subseijuently undertook an expedition into Assam with 
diSHstron.s results and his failure was followed by an incursion of 
the wild hill tribes, the most prominent of whom were the Koch. 

fn the Kith century the Koches under Visii Singh, the 
ancestor of the present rulers of Cooch Behar, founded an empire 
which extended from Dairaiig in the ujiper valley of the Biahina- 
putia to the boundary of the Piirnea district. The Koch king¬ 
dom did not last long, but is represented at the present time liy 
the Cooch Behar Slate and tw'o large the Chiiklejat 

estates, belonging to His Highness the Midiaiaja of Cooch Behar, 
and the B.iikanthpur estate, which between them cover nearly the 
whole of the peimaiiently settled portion of the Jalpaigmi district. 
The Raikats of Ha kanthpiir are a collateral branch of the Cooch 
Behar lainily, and they, themselves, claim to be the senior branch ; 
the family tradition is that one of the great chiefs, at the time 
when the Koches were rising into power, was named Hajo. He 
had two daughters, Jira and Hira; Hira gave birthito two sons, 
tlie elder of whom Sisu was the founder of the JiSikat familv, 
while the younger Visu is the ancestor of the MahSiaja of Cooch 
Behar. Sisu became Ins brother’s prune mini.ster and cominaiider 
of his army ; he obtained from him the whole of the BSikaiithpur 
pargand, which was wrested from the king of Gaur, and after bis 
death, the Raikats became more and more powerful until] in the 
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r«ign of Raja Bir Narain (1()21—lf.25), they ceased to be tributary 
to Cooch Behar. About 1680 they acted as prolectors of the 
Cooch Beliiir State and for the time being completely overshadowed 
it. In 1687 they agreed to pay tribute to the Siihha of Bengal 
and eventually became laminddrs nnder the Kast India Company, 

The hig Koch kingdom soon fell into decay; the Mughala were 
rapiiily extending their power eastwards, and in 1603 conquered 
and annexed nearly the whole of the territory of the Koch kings. 

A desperate struggle took idace for the ]tosaessiori of fiargtiiidl 
Patgram and Boda until, at the beginning of the 18Lh century, 
they were nominally ceded to the Jliihammmliins, though they 
we(e farmed out to a cousin of the Ooocdi Behar Raja, wlio held 
them on his helinlf. Under the Mughal rule, these conquests were 
included in (he frontier Faiijdari of Fakirkundi or Kangpur and 
were transferred lo the Kast India Company with the cession of 
Uie ilnvdni in l(6.i. 

Until 186!) when the district of .Talpaigurf was formed, this Thk 
area, comprising ^wn/rtwd.s Baikanthpiir, Boda, and Patgram, was heoinnino 
administered as part of llie Kangpur district, a frontier tract 
bofidering on Nepal, Bhutan and Cooch Behar. The iMiiliam- 
madan practice of farming out the land revenue to contractors was 
continued until in 1783 the exactions of a notorious farmer, RiijS 
Debi Singh of Dinajpur, ended in the open rebellion of the cul¬ 
tivators. The enormous area committed to his charge and the 
weakness of the administrative statf made it impossible for the 
Collector to assert his authority in the remote corners of his 
district which became the Alsatia of banditti whom he could not 
suppress. A small British force sent against them was checked 
and tile leader of another party, Cajitain Thomas, was cut off; in 
the end four battalions had to he employed. In 1789 these preda¬ 
tory hands were broken up; the (lollector conducted a regular 
campaign against them, and succeeded in blockading them in the 
great BSikanthpur forest with a force of 200 liarkanddz(“i. They 
were compelled to surrender, and in a single year, no less than .649 
robbers W'ere brought to trial. 

Meanwhile the l>ii5rs, or atrip of country running along the Tun 
base of the hills, had pas.sed into the possession of the BhutiSs, Uhutias. 
who controlled the whole tract, from the frontier of Sikkim as far 
east as Darrang, and frequently enforced claims of suzerainty over 
the enfeebled State of Cooch Behar. They did not occupy the 
country permanently, prohalily because Bhutias cannot stand the 
heat of the plains, hut exacted a heavy tribute and subjected the 
unfortunate inhabitants to the crnelest treatment. Bhutan belonged 
to a tribe whom the present Bhutias call Teirhiis and who are 
supposed to have been the ancestor.s of the people of Cooch Behar. 

More than 200 years ago, some Tibetan soMiers are said to have 
conquered the Tephus and taken permanent posses.sion of their 
country. 
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The present ruler of Bhutan is His Highness Sir UgyeD 
Wangchuk, K.CI.E., Maharaja of Bhutan and Tongra Penlop; 
Lis former title was Ku-Sho Clio-Tsi-pa (lit; the honourable' 
calculator of religious affairs). He was elected hereditary ruler of 
Bhutan on the 17lh December 1U07 on which occasion the 
Government of India sent a British Mission to Bhutan. Before 
the rise of the Tongsa I'enlop to the suiireme power, the country 
was nominally governed by the Dharma and Deb Hajas. The' 
Dharma Baja is believed to be the re-incarnation of Dup-gein 
8hap-trung, the first Dharma Baja. “ Dharma Baja” is an English 
and Indian term, the Bhutia and Tibetan name being Shap-trung 
Eim-poche (lit: the precious servant). He was originally not 
only the spiritual but in theory also the secular head of the state; 
but one of his successors, considering that temjioral and spiritual 
powers were incompatible, confined himself entirely to the latter 
and appointed a minister to wield the former. The minister by 
degrees became the temporal ruler of Bhutan and was styled 
De-Ba (Deb BajaJ and De-Si, both of which terms mean 
“Administrator of a country.” 

During the interval between the death of the Dharma Baja 
and his re-appearance, or rather until be had arrived at years of 
discretion after his last birth, the office was held by a spiritual 
chief called Lama Te-]iu. T he Ijiiiia Te-jm is head of the Lamas, 
and was allowed a perpetual regency through his avalarx, during 
the periodical disajuiearaiice from the world of the Dharma BijS. 
The Deb Raja was in theory elected by the Council and held his 
office for three years ; at one time he had a certain amount of 
power, but latterly was merely a pujipet, the nominee of the most 
powerful Penlop or Jongpen for the time being. For about the 
last 50 years the Penlops of Tongsa have had the greatest influ¬ 
ence in the nomination of the Deb Baja. The Deb BajS was 
supposed to be assisted by n Council called the Ldnchen, composed 
of the following members:— 

( 1 ) T he l>am Zim-jidn, Chief Secretary to the Dharma 

Baja; 

(2) Deo-nyer Zim-pbn, Private Secretary to the Deb Raja; 

(S) Tim-bu Jong-pen, Governor of Tra-shi Cho-dzong; 

(4) Punakha Jong-jien, Governor of Punakha; 

(5) Angdnpotang Jong-pen, Governor of Angdupotang ; 

(6) Deb Zim-pbn, Chief Secretary to the Deb Baja; 

(7) Shung Dro-nyer, Master of the Household. 

In addition to these, there were three extraordinary members 
who attended the Council when they happened to be present at 
the capital and who were liahle to be called on to attend In cases 
of emergency; their collective title was the Chen-lah. TTiey 
were—the Tongsa Penlop, the Paro Penlop, and the Taka 
Penlop. In the summer the seat of Government was in Tra-shi 
Cho-dzong, and in the winter at Punakha. 
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What rulfl existed was in the hsnds of the Penlopaof Tongsa 
Paro, and Taka; since the cession of the DnSrs the importance of 
the Taka Penlop has diminished and he is now a very insignificant 
officer. About 50 years ago, Deb Na-Ga, the father of the present 
ruler, gained the ascendency and consolidated the power of his 
family over the other Penlops. This power his son, Maharaja 
Ugyen Wangchuk, has upheld. 

Until 1905 our political relations with Bhutan were controlled 
by the Bengal Government through the Commissioner of the 
RSjshahi division. During the Tibet Mission they were placed in 
charge of the British Commissioner, Colonel (now Sir Francis) 
Younghusband, directly under the Government of India, and 
since the 9th June 191)5 the Political Officer in Sikkim has been 
in political charge of Bhutan in addition to Sikkim and Tibet and 
is directly under the control of the Government of India.* 

The British Government first came into contact with Bhutan 
in 1772. The Bhiitias invaded the Cooch Behar State and,- on its 
Raja applying for help, a force was sent to his assistance which 
drove out the invaders and pursued them into their own terri¬ 
tories. Through the intercession of the, Regent of Tibet, a treaty 
of peace between the East India Company and Bhutan was con¬ 
cluded in 1774. A few years later in 1783 an attempt was made 
to promote commercial intercourse with Bhutan, hut Captain 
Turner’s mission to that .State proved umsuccessful. After this 
there was little intercourse until the occupation of Assam by the 
English in 1826. It was then found that the Bhutias had seized 
several tracts of country lying at the foot of the mountains, called 
the Duars or passes. They agreed to pay a small tribute, hut 
failed to do so and used their command of the pa.s.ses to raid into 
British territory. In consequence of this Captain Pemberton was 
sent to Bhutan, but his negotiations yielded no definite result 
and, as all attempts to obtain redress and ensure security to the 
inhabitants failed, the Assam or Eastern Duars were wrested from 
the Bhutias, and the British Government agreed to pay them 
Hs. 10,000 a year as compensation for the loss, subject to their 
good behaviour. No improvement resulted; the Bhutias conti¬ 
nued to commit outrages on British subjects in the Duars, and 
scarcely a year passed without the occurrence of several raids on 
British territory, headed by Bhiit a officials, in which the inhabi¬ 
tants were plundered, killed or carried off as 8liive.s. The follow¬ 
ing de.scription of the Bhutan war and the annexation of the 
DuSrs is taken from the official account published in the 
“ Summary of Affairs in the E’oreign Department of the Govern- 
mentrof India, from 18G4 to 1869 ” :— 

‘In the cold weather of 1863, Mr. Ashley Eden, C.S., was 
sent as an envoy to Bhutan, to put a stop to these depredations 

* For tlie above account of Bhutan, I am iiidcbtecl to Mr, C. A. Bell, I.C.S., 
Political Officer iu Hikkim. 


The Bhutin 
War. 
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and outrages and to demand reparation. In April 1864, Mr. 
Eden returned from Bhntga and reported the ill-success of his 
mission. He had failed to obtain from the Government of 
Bhutan either satisfaction for past injuries or security for the 
future. He had been subjected to gross insults, and obliged by 
force to sign two i)apers, agreeing to make over the Assam and 
Bengal Duars to Bhutan, and to surrender all run-away slavea 
and political offenders. It appeared that the Deb and Dharam' 
Rajas were in reality mere puppets, and that the chief power in 
the State had been usurped by the Tongsa Penlop; and that it 
was the Tongsa Penlop and his faction who had treated the envoy 
with indignity. On Mr. Eden’s return, the Government at once 
disavowed the treaty which he had been forced to sign, suspended 
all communications with the Bhutan Government, and strength¬ 
ened the police force on the frontier. In June, the Government 
addressed letters to the Deb and Dharam RajSs, announcing the 
permanent annexation of the district of Ambari Fglakata (the 
Bengal Duars), and declaring that tlie annual payments previousily 
made by the British Government to Bhutan, of Rs. 2,000 ns rent 
for Ambari Ealahata, and of Rs. 10.000 ns revenue from tKe 
Assam Duars, bad ceaseil for ever. The letters demanded nbso 
the release of all British subjects, ns well ns subjects of Cooch 
Behar and Sikkim, numbering in all, it Was said, more than ."00 
persons, who had been detained in Bhutan against their will ; 
and the restoration of all property which had been carried off 
from British territory, or tloocli Behar or Sikkim, within the 
previous five years. The letters concluded by stating that, unless 
the.se demands were fully met by the commencement of the 
ensuing September, further measures would be taken to enforce 
them. To these demands, the Deb Raja in whose name all official 
communications from the Bhutan Government were usually made, 
sent no reply wliatever. In Augu.st, however, a letter was received 
from the Dharam Raja, offering no apologies for the gross insults 
offered to the envoy, and altogether ignoring ttie Government’s 
threat of coercion, but proposing to receive a fresh envoy or to 
send one himself. This proposition was considered to be out of 
the question. If ttie Dharam I!aj5 bad manifested any intention 
of liberating tlie captives or of restoring ttie plundered property, 
the proposal to receive an envoy from Bhutan might have been 
entertained, but as it was, the action of ttie Bliutan authorities 
left no option to the British Government but to enforce its 
demands, and to compel the Blnitias to respect the frontier for 
the future. 

‘ Accordingly, it was resolved to carry out ttie permanent 
annexation of the Bengal Duars, amounting to an advance north¬ 
ward for a distance of from twenty to thirty miles along a line of 
about a hundred and eighty miles in length, so ns to command all 
the passes into the plains ; and at the same time to confine our 
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occupatiou to a tract of country which was peopled by a race 
which had no affinity with the Bhutias and had long suffered 
I'rom their tyranny, but who were closely allied with the people of 
Bengal, and were expected to co-operate cordially with the British 
authorities. On the 12th November 1804, Government issued a 
proclamation permanently annexing the Bengal Duars; and it was 
determined that an expedition should advance in four columns, 
which were to take up their several posts at Diwangirl, Sidli, 
PasakhS, and Dalingkot. Instructions were also issued tiiat no 
overtures from tlie Bhutan Government were to he taken into 
consideration excejit u[ion the following basis:— 

(1) That the Bhutan Government surrender all the Bengal 
Duars and the hill territory on the left bank of the Tjsia, up to 
such points on the water-shed lower rangeof hills as might he laid 
down by the British Commis.sioner. (2) That the Bliutias give np 
the two documents extorted from iMr Kden, and send a chief of 
rank to apologise for the flagrant misconduct towards the envoy, 
(a) The surrender of all captives .still detained in Bhutan against 
their will. (4) That the Bhutan Government enter into a treaty 
of' friendship and fair dealing for the future. In the event of 
these conditions being accepted, the British Government offered 
an annual grant of Ks. 25,000 to be herealter increased, with 
reference to the prosperity of the tract annexed, up to the sum of 
Its. 50,o00; hut this grant was to depend entirely on the will and 
pleasoie of the British Government, and on the good conduct of 
the Bhutias. 

‘ On the 7th December 1864, the four columns made a simul¬ 
taneous advance; within six weeks they had driven in the Bhutias 
with slight loss, and occupied eight or ten of their posts along a 
frontier of about 180 miles of difficult and jungly heights. Sub¬ 
sequent to these snccesse.s, the civil authorities set to work to 
introduce rule and order into the Duars, to implant confidence 
in the minds of the inhabitants, and to arrange generally for the 
administration of the newly annexed territory. They also con¬ 
certed measures in communication with the military authorities 
for establishing a strict blockade of the passes, with the object, by 
cutting off their supplies, of inducing the Bhutias to come to 
terms. 

‘Meantime in the beginning of 186.5, the Bhutias appear to 
have resolved on a hold effort to recover the territory they had 
lost, and to drive the invaders from their country. They suddenly 
debouched in force along the frontier, threatening the whole 
line of military posts excepting the western one at Dalingkot. On 
the 4th February 1865, the Bhutias so far succeeded in their 
design as to capture the eastern post at Diwangiii. This was the 
more surprising as the garrison at Diwangiii had expelled a lar 
more formidable attack which had been made on the 30th January. 
However, on the second occasion, the garrison abandoned its 
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position with the loss of two mountain guns; its retreat was 
almost entirely unmolested by the enemy. At one other post, 
Tajasaon, which was apiiarently untenable, the commanding offi¬ 
cer found it nece.s.sary to retire, and did so in perfect order. At 
all the other posts the garrisons held their own, although threat¬ 
ened in force by the Khutias. On the 15th March, General Tytler 
re-nccnpied the position at TajagSon, and on the 2nd April Gene¬ 
ral Tombs re-captured Diwnngiri. With these two affairs all active' 
operations ceased. The Bhutias lost heart, and made no further 
efforts to regain their ground, or to molest the force which had 
taken po.ssession of the Dears and their forts. Active hostilities 
were brought to a close by the setting in of the rains and the 
Bhutan authorities evinced an earnest inclination to come to terms. 
They were invariably referred to the conditions offered them in 
November 1864, and were told to entertain no hope that any 
modification would be admitted. They were also warned that, 
unless they acceded to the.se terms in their entirety, the British 
force would enter Bhutan in the ensuing cold weather, and exact 
its own conditions at Punakha and Tongsa, the Bhutia capitals. 
At the same time, preparations were actively pushed forward on 
a sufficient scale for the despatch of two columns into the heart of 
Bhulan, one to .start from BuxJ, and the other from Diwangiri; 
and the construction of roads into Bhutan territory was conducted 
with considerable energy. The Bhulan authorities were soon con¬ 
vinced, by the reality of these preparations, that the Government 
of India was in earne.d, and they accepted the terms which had 
been offered them, with the additional stipulation that the two 
guns which had been abandoned in the retreat from Diwangiri, and 
which were then in the possession of the Tongsa Penlop, should 
be restored to the British Government. A treaty of peace on these 
terms was accordingly concluded on the 11th November 1805 ; 
and it was fairly anlici]iated that the material guarantee for the 
good conduct of the Bhutia chiefs which the Government possessed 
in the shape of withholding payment, either altogether or in 
part, of the annual grant, would secure the peace of the border 
and generally put a stop to th'e raids and scenes of rapine which 
were of such frequent occurrence in former years.’ 

These expectations have been fully realised; since that time 
the peaceful relations between the British Government and 
Bhutan have been undisturbed. The annexed tracts, known as 
the Duars, have steadily increased in prosperity; tea-gardens 
cover the country south of the hills, the cultivators are well to do, 
and probably in no district in India is cultivation extending 
faster, while the reserved forests pay a yearly increasing Revenue 
to Government. Bhutan itself is settling down under the rule 
of the Tongsa Penlop and local chiefs and kazia are being brought 
under control and have no longer the power to do mischief which 
they possessed in former years. 
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The Jalpaigurl district is of comparatively recent creation and 
was formed in 1869, After the annexation of the DuSrs in November 
i864, they were divided into the Eastern and We.stern Du3rs, the 
former of which now forms part of the district of Go3lp5r5. The 
Western DuSrs was divided into three tahslts, viz .-—the Sadar, com¬ 
prising the tract of country between the Tista and Torsa rivers with 
its head-quarters at MSinaguri; the Buxa tahsil extending from 
the TorsS to the Sankos river, with its head-quarters at Alipur ; and 
the Daiingkot tahsil, which includes the mountainous part of the 
annexed territory. Mr. F. A. Donough, A.ssistant Commissioner, was 
deputed to MSinaguri for criminal and civil work and was succeeded, 
after a few months, by Mr. J. Tweedie, who was appointed in 1866 
the first Deputy Commissioner of the Western Duars. Mr. Donough 
then went toBuxSas Civil Officer and was succeeded in 1867 by 
(.’olonel HedSyat Ali KliSn. In 1807-68 Buxa was formed into a 
regular subdivision. In January 1807 the Daiingkot tahsil was 
transferred to the Darjeeling district and at the same time the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Titalya subdivision of Rangpur, com¬ 
prising the police circles of BodS, SanySsikiita (now RSjganj) and 
Fakirganj (now Jalpaiguri), was made over to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the Western I)u5rs, the civil and revenue jurisdiction 
remaining with Rangpur. This arrangement lasted until .January 
1st, 1869, when the Titalya subdivision was separated completely 
from Rangpur (with the exception of the civil jurisdiction) and 
was united to the Western DuSrs to form the district of Jalpai¬ 
guri. The Deputy Commissioner removed his headquarters from 
Mainaguri to JalpSigiiri town, on the west bank of the Tista, and 
the district was divided into two subdivisions—the .Sadar, which 
included the former Titalya subdivision and that part of the 
Western Duars, which lies between the Tista and the .Jaldhaka 
rivers ; and the P'jiakata subdivision which comprised the rest of 
the BuxS subdivision, the headquarters of the .Subdivisional 
Officer being removed horn Buxa to F3lahala. The headquarters 
of this subdivision were again transferred to Alipur in 1876. On 
April 1st, 1870, the civil jurisdiction of the Tital_\5 subdivision 
was vested in JalpSiguri and the Patgiam police circle was trans¬ 
ferred to the FSISkSta subdivision. In 1874-75 Patgram was 
attached to the .‘^adar subdivision, and, since this change, the 
JalpSiguri district has remained unaltered. 

The only remains of antiquarian interest in the Jalpaiguri 
district are the fort at Bhitargarh and the Jalpes temple. 

Bhitargarh was the capital of Prithu Raja and was situated 
partly in RSjganj and partly in Boda. A large tank still exists, 
but is liiuch silted up and the outlines of the city may still be 
traced. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton wrote the following description 
of it as it was when he saw it about the year 1809:— 

‘ The city consists of four concentric enclosures. The inner- 
ihost is said to have been the abode of the RSj3 and appearances 
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justify the supposition. It is a parallelogram of about 690 yards 
from north to south, by half as much from east to west; but at 
the north end a small portion is cut from its east side, in order to 
secure the place by an earthen rampart from any attack that 
might be made from a large tank that is adjacent. The defence 
of the other parts of the royal residence has been a brick wall. 
Near the middle of the area is a small tank, with a heap of bricky 
at each end. In the .south-east corner is another tank, and one 
heap. In the south-west corner are two heaps containing bricks. 
All these heaps are small, and have probably been private places 
of worship; and all the other buildings were probably thatched. 
I'here is not the smallest trace of either taste, or magnificence; 
while the defences seem to indicate that the Government of the 
Raja was insecure. 

‘The tank adjacent to the citadel or palace is a considerable 
woik; and from the great height and wideness of the banks 
thrown out, must be deep. It extends about 800 yards from 
north to south, and 700 from east to west. In the north and 
south ends it has two r/Iiatif or descents, and in the east and vest 
sides it has three, all paved with brick. The water is still clear, 
and owing probably to the bottom being sand, but attributed to 
the holiness of the place, few weeds grow in it. The part of the 
bank that adjoins the palace is overgrown with trees and bushes, 
and is supposed to be the abode of the spirit of Prithu; for on 
the approach of the impure Kichoks (a gipsy tribe), it was here 
that he precipitated himself into the water. A flag is hoisted to 
denote that the ground is holy; and, on approaching my guides 
bowed to the ground, and called upon Mah5r5j5 Prithu by name. 

‘ The inner city, which surrounds the palace and great tank, 
is about 1,930 yards from east to west, and 345 from north to 
south. Where I passed the north-east and west faces they con- 
si.sted of a brick rampart, and a narrow ditch without any flanking 
defences, and exiremely ruinous ; still, however, in some parts, the 
bricks of the facing retain their position. Where I crossed the 
southern face it consisted of a very wide ditch and strong rampart 
of earth. The citadel is not in the centre of this inner city, but 
it is placed nearest to the north and west sides. 

‘The middle city e.xtends about 3,530 yards from east to west, 
and 6,350 from north to south, and is surrounded by a ditch and 
rampart of earth ; but its north face, where the TslmS enters its 
ditch, and flows along it so far as I traced, is strengthened by an 
additional rampart. Its western area is wider than its eastern, 
and its southern area is not so wide as that on the nortlv Near 
its southern end is a tank called Vaghpukhori where the Rsjs 
kept some tigers. In the northern area are shown two small 
heaps of bricks, which are called the house of the KajS’s minister, 
and from their size could only have served as the private place of 
worship of such a personage. In both the inner and middle cities 
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there have been subdivisions, separated bj ramparts and ditches, 
both running parallel to the chief defences of the place, and cut¬ 
ting the former at right angles, and which probably divided the 
city into many quarters. 

‘ The outer city is surrounded by a low rampart and ditch, 
and is supposed to have been occupied by the lowest of the 
populace, on which account it is called Harirgor. It extends 300 
yards from the western rampart and 570 yards from the southern 
rampart of the middle city. Its extent on the east escaped my 
notice, as I was not in expectation of finding any ruin, when I 
came upon it, and reached the rampart of the middle city before 
I was aware of the circumstance, and night approached so fast ns 
not to admit of my returning back. Neither did 1 ascertain the 
extent of this outer city toward.s the north, I could not see it 
from the rampart of the middle city and was told that it was 
at such a distance as to render a day’s halt necessary, if I intended 
to view itj and a day’s halt wn.s impracticable, as my tents 
had that morning gone to a distance. My guides .said that the 
total length of the outer fort, from north to south, is six miles, 
which seems probable. 

‘There is no reason to think that in the whole city there was 
any public building, either religious or civil, that deserved notice; 
or any work of any considerable magnitude, except the defences 
and the tank. This shows either that the peojile were in a very 
rude state of society, or that the urgency of the .state required its 
whole means to be exhausted on its defence. The whole seems to 
have been early constructed before the art of war had made any 
considerable progress, as there is nothing like tow'ers, bastions or 
any part that can defend another; but that does not indicate a 
great antiquity, as Komotapoor, destroyed at the end of the 15th 
or beginning of the 16th century, is in a similar state. For one 
appearance which I observed in all the sides of the outer city, I 
cannot account. There are several trencbe.s of inconsiderable 
depth, and perhaps 20 feet wide, which seem to extend round the 
whole parallel to the ditch of the middle city, and distant from 
each other about 40 or 50 feet. The earth that has been taken 
from the trenches, has been thrown on these intermediate spaces, 
which although evidently rai.sed are level. They could therefore 
scarcely have been intended for defences ; nor is it probable that 
regular streets would have been found in the meanest part of the 
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city, while no traces of such remain in the parts that were 
inhabited by persons of rank.’* 


SKETCH OF BHITARGARH. 



laipcs The Jiilpes temple is situated about four miles to the south-east 

emple. of Maiiiaguri close to the Jhorda river. According to the old 
legends the linga appeared first in the time of Jalpeswar, the 
third of the Assam kings mentioned in the Jogini Tantra, and he 
built a temple known as the ‘‘Jalpeshvvar Mandir.” Between his 
time and that of Pr5n Xarain, Baja of Coooh Behar, the temple 
appears to have been re-built twice, but the story goes that the 
linga was eventually forgotten until Bran Narain, who ruled about 
300 years ago, dreamt that Siva appeared to him and told him 
that he was at Gortoli and would be found if search was made for 
him. The Rsja left his palace with a large army and many 
attendants, and, after a long search, was successful in discovering 
the Siva linga. 

He at once ordered a temple to be built on the .spot and the 
present temple was beguu. Pi an Narain died before it was 
finished, but the work was continued by his son Mod Narain, and 
finished by his grandson. PrSn Narjin employed Muhammadan 
artists from Delhi, with the result that the temple resembles a 
mosque in form ; it is built of durable bricks aud has a high 
central dome with four smaller domes at each corner. The temple 
is built on a mound and surrounded by a moat, which is now 
nearly dry; the floor of the basement is sunk some depth in the 


•See Martin's Kastern Imlia, 1838, Volume 111, page 143. 
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mound, and a flight of steps leads down to it. The Siva linga is 
fixed in a hole in this basement, and is at all times more or less 
covered with water, which has to be baled out before the idol can 
be worshipped. The building itself is square, and galleries used 
to run round the base and top of the large dome. The height 
from the basement, floor to the top of the dome is 92 feet; the 
lower storey is 78 feet square and the upper stories 38 and 3C feet 
square. The dome is 17 feet in height and has an outer diameter 
of 34 feet. During the earthquake of 1897 the temple, wn.s much 
damaged; the large dome fell in and all the outer domes were 
much damaged. The cement with which the brick walls were 
covered has disappeared and the walls themselves are being covered 
with creepers. Forty-six jots were granted revenue free by 
Government for the maintenance of the temple and its worship 
and the rents derived from them are administered by a committee 
appointed at JalpSiguri. Few of the members, however, take any 
interest in it and, though some attempts have been made to repair 
the temple and three of the four small domes have been re-built, it 
seems probable that the temple will soon become a heap of ruins. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 
THE PEOPLE. 


Genkiial 

STATISTICS. 
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coususcs. 


Thu 

Regulaliou 

parganae. 


The Western 
Diiars. 


It I 1 .TS been stated already that tlie .lalpaigmi district consiste - 
of two well defined paits, j'li;- the permanently .settled varganas 
which used to form part of Kangpiir, and the Western DnSrs 
which w'ere annexed in 1805 at the time of the Bhutan war. The 
population of the present district area at the. hist four censuses is 


1872 

... 417.855 

shown in the margin; the 
remarkable increase of popula¬ 

1881 

... 580,570 

tion is confined entirely to the 

1891 

080,780 

Western Ducirs, the phenomenal 

1901 

... 787,880 

devehqiment of which is the most 



striking feature in the history 


of the district. 

The first attempt to enumerate the people was made in 18S8- 
,VJ, at the time of the Revenue Survey of Raugpur, when a rough 
census was held and it was found that the population of the perma¬ 
nently settled part of the .lalpaiguii district was 189,(tf>7 ; there is 
nothing to show how the enumeration was made, and the Deputy 
Commissioner reported in 1870 that he was of opinion that the 
estimate was too low. His views were proved to be correct by a 
census taken in 1871-72. It was found impossible to conduct a 
simultaneous census and a gradual enumeration was made which 
lasted throughout the cold weather; great difficulties were experi¬ 
enced owing to the illiterateness ol moat of the village headmen, 
who were apjiointed enumerators, and to the widely scattered 
hamlets, ealled by the same name, which together constituted a 
mcuzix. The work was, however, pushed through and the popula¬ 
tion was found to be 827,985 inhabiting an area of 1,026 square 
mile.s, giviug an average density of 820 to the squaie mile. 
Between 187 2 and 1891 there were various changes of jurisdiction 
so that the variations in the population cannot be accurately 
stated; it does not appear that there has been any increase during 
the last .30 years, hut it must be remembered that there is a 
steady drift of the [leople into the Western UuSrs where the land 
is fertile and the rales of rent low, and to a less extent into the 
Siliguri subdivision of the Darjeeling district. 

At the elo.se of the Bhutan war, a survey of the Western 
Duars was made in 1805—07, and a rough estimate inade.by the 
Survey Officers returned the population at 49,620. It cannot be 
expected that this census was very accurate, but the country bad 
long suffered from the depredations of the Bhutias, and it is prob¬ 
able that many of the inhabitants left their homes temporarily 
during the war. In 1870 the Deputy Commissioner made the 
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first settlement of the Western DuSrs and conducted a special 
census in connection with it; this showed the population to be 
100,111. After makmp due allowances for errors in the enumera¬ 
tion made in 1805, it is clear that a migration of the people of the 
neighbouring districts to the fertile waste lands of the Western 
DuSrs began ns soon as British rule ensured the safety of life and 
property. Subsequent censuses showed an even more remarkable 
increase of population ; in 1881 it had increased to 182,087, in 1891 
to 290,348 and in 1901 to tl 0,006. There is every reason to 
believe that the next census will show an equally large increase 
and that people will continue to migrate into the Western DuSr.s 
until all the available waste land is hiought under cultivation. 
The MSinagiiri talixU has tilled up rapidly and there is very little 
Irgid left for new settlers ; during the last ten years the extension 
of cultivation in the Fiilakiitil lultsll has been remarkable and in 
a few years it will he as well jieopled as .Mainaguri. Even in the 
eastern iiilisil'f of Aliiiur and Bhiilka poimlation is increasing fast 
and cultivation extending in eveiy direction. 

‘ The growth of the ]iopulation of the Western Diiar.s is due 
partly to the rise ol the tea industry, and jiartly to the influx of 
settlers from other districts and Irom the (’oocli Behar State. Tea 
was tiist grown in ttie district in 1874 75 and since that time the 
industry has made rapid jirogress; in 1870-77 there were 13 
gardens with an area of 818 acres. By 1882 the number had 
increased to 00 with 4,070 acres under mature and 3,.598 acres 
undei immature plants, and in 1901 the iiuinher of gardens was 
23.')-with 70,403 acres under tea, and a total outturn of 31,087,537 
pounds, To work these gardens a large aiiiourit of labour is 
required and this led to an erioriiioiis immigration of coolies 
mainly from (Ihota hJiagiuir and the .8aiitli,il I’arganas. Banchi 
alone has supplied 80,000 labourins, mainly Oraons and Alundas, 
and the .Snnthal Pargaiias 10,000. In gardens on the slopes 
of the hills the labour force is mainly composed of Nepalis, 
but these men will not woik on gardens lower down on the 
plains. 

Many tea-gaiden coolies after working for a time and saving 
a little money settle permanently in tlie district. Oraons are hard¬ 
working and make excellent cultivators ; they are good settlers, 
giving little trouble and paying their rent regularly. Many 
NepSlis have taken up land aiul a nourishing .settlement of them 
may he seen at Turturi in the Alipur tnhsU ; others own large herds 
of buffaloes out of which they make mueh j-jrofit. In addition to 
the e»-tea-garden eoolies numbers of people from Kangpur and 
Cooch Behar have migrated to the Duars, attracted by the feitile 
land and low rents. 

The number of Europeans in the district was 284 in 1901; 
most of them are employed as Managers or Assistant Managers of 
tea-gardens. 
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As stateci above the total population according to the census of 
1901 was 787,380, the number of inhabitants of the district having 
increased by 15 67 per cent since 1891. There was a decrease in 
every thand in the regulation part of the district due principally to 
migration to the Western DuSrs; PiltgrSm on the east of the TIsta 
river showing the largest decrease of 5'28 per cent. The populatjpn 
of the Western Duars showed a large increase which was most^ 
marked in the Alipur Dufir subdivision whereitwas64'75 percent. 

As might have been expected the increase was least towards 
the west where the census of 1891 had shown large accessions of 
population ; between 1881 and 1891 the population of the DSm-Dim 
thnml increased by 157-4 per cent, the increase in the period 
between 1891 and 1901 being only 28 26 percent, while the Dhup- 
guri outpost increased by 57 06 per cent, the FslSkSta tliand by 
57’87 per cent, and the Alipur iharid by 70-01 per cent, 8ettl*rs 
naturally go first to the lands nearest to civilisation and it is only 
when these are filled up that they go further afield ; waste land in the 
FslakSta tahsil is eagerly sought after and there is now not much 
left; settlers are accordingly turning their attention to the more 
distant lands of the Alipur and BhSlka tahsils and it may be confi¬ 
dently anticipated that this part of the country will show the largest 
increase of population at the next census. The climate of the 
Western Duiirs is notoriously bad and malarious fever of a severe 
type is prevalent; in these circumstances a natural increase of 
population can hardly be expected and practically the whole of the 
large increase is due to immigration. 

The density of the population for the whole district is 266 to 
the square mile. In only one thand, P5tgr5m, it is over 500, and 
in only three more, .TalpSiguri, Boda and Dhupguri, over 400. As 
might be expected the population is thinnest towards the east, the 
density in the Alipur thand being only 89, although this area 
showed an increase of over 70 per cent at the census of 1901. The 
area under reserved forest is, however, 509 square miles, and if the 
area of the BSikanthpur fore.st, 81 square miles, is added, no less 
than 590 square miles in the district are covered by forest. If the 
forests are excluded, the density of the population in the remaining 
area rises to 332. 

The excess of males in the district is remarkable; at the last 
census only 862 females were enumerated for every thousand males. 
These figures may be explained partly by the large immigration 
but, even if immigrants and emigrants are excluded from the cal¬ 
culation, the females still only reach 89 4 per cent of the male 
population. Rajbansis and Musalmans form the largest part of the 
local population and the figures for these are shown in the margin ; 

Male. Female, these pe(^le probably belong 

Riiibausis ... 170,646 l,'i0,52t to Mongoloid tribes, among 

Nasyas ... 34,310 29,574 which a low proportion of 

Sheths ... 85,860 76,645 females is always found. 
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Mention has been made before of the large immigration into 
the district. Nearly a quarter of the present inhabitants are 
foreign born and of these nearly three-quarters have come from a 
distance. In 1901, 188,923 immigrants were found in the district 
compared with 143,922 in 1891 and most of them were enumerated 
in the Western Duaus. The annexed table gives the percentage of 
• foreign born to the total population in each tiMnd in the Western 


roi'contai'c 
of iiiimigriints. 
2S 
4ft 

40 


Duars. About half of the 


. ot immignints. immigrants are tea-garden 

rnm-rnm' 4 S coolies. The loss by immi- 

Dhupgurl ... 38 gration is small ; le.ss than 1 

per thousand of the popula- 
tion were enumerated in 
other districts. Ihi.s seems to show that fewer of the emigrants 
from Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas return home than 
is usually sujjposed ; the rich lands of the Western Duars are a great 
attraction to coolies and many of them settle permanentlv in the 
district after working for a few years on the tea-gardens and saving 
a, little money. ^ 


1 he onl\’ town in the district is .Talpaiguri which has a popu¬ 
lation of 10,231 .souls; the rest of the district is entirely rural. At 
the census of 1901 the population wa.s divided between the town of 
-Talpaiguri, the cantonment at Iluxa, and 7(18 villages. The vill¬ 
age community can, however scarcely be said to exist and the 
country is divided into small hamlets, the most important home¬ 
stead belonging to a .suh.stautial fanner, often the j(Addr, while 
round it are the houses of his relations, under-tenants and farm 
labourers. The/o( is the social unit and not the village ; the jotdar, 
or, ifhe is an absentee, the dmhanida r under him, keeps the little 
community together; he maintains a store-house from which lie 


makes subsistence loans of rice to his dependents or furnishes them 
with seed. He. has often considerable difficulty in keeping his 
labourers; the demand for agricultural labour is .so great Hiat a 
man who is dissatisfied with his employer can always get work 
elsewhere, while there is still plenty of waste land to which any 
family which has s.aved some money can migrate and set up for 
itself. At the last cen.sus the revenue mauzn was found to have 
been so completely forgotten that it had to be left out of account 
altogether and the ialiik taken in its place.* 

In the north of the district the tea-garden industry has given 
rise to large settlements of labourers, the average population of 
which is about 3,000 souls ; this population is always shifting as 
coolies,, after working for a time on the tea-gardens, take up land 
and settle down as cultivators or return home with their savings. 
The places of those who leave the tea-gardens are filled by new 
immigrants. * 


* Oiut's Ueusus Report, 1901. 
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sis. 


In the permanently settled part of the district Eajbansis and 
Muhammadans form the bulk of the population. 

In the Western I)u5rs, the number of races is extraordinarily 
numerous, ranging from European planters to Meches and GSros, 
who have only recently begun to abandon their nomadic habits 
and rough system of cultivation by juviing and to settle down and 
till the land in the ordinary way. The tea-garden industry has* 
introduced an amazing variety of races among which Oraons and 
Mundas from Chota Nagpur and Santhals are most numerous; 
many Bengal and some Gooch Behar castes are also met with, whil6 
Nepalis form a not incon.siderable section of the population. In 
addition to these, what may be called the local population is repre¬ 
sented by Rajbansis, Muhammadans, and Meches, while in the 
neighbourhood of liuxa and in jilaees where the district runs into 
the hills, Bhutia.s are found. Bengali clerks and Chinese carpen¬ 
ters are employed on the tea-gardens. Marwari merchants exploit 
the Westerns Duars as they do many parts of India; always ready 
to lend money at exhorbitant interest, they manage to get the 
simple cultivators into their debt and then extract from them the 
uttermost farthing or seize their land under a decree of the civil 
court. Cultivators are, however, generally so pro.sperous and crops 
are so certain in the Western Duars that tlie Marwari has never 
succeeded in getting the hold which he has in other parts of India. 

The most numerous race in Jalpaiguri is the Rajbansi or Koch, 
which numbered 321,170 or more tlian two-fifths of the total popu¬ 
lation in 1901. The Koches appeared first in Bengal about the 
close of the 15th or beginning of the. Ifilh century, when Hajo 
founded the Koch kingdom on the downfall of the ancient Empire 
of Kamrup. During the reign of his grandson Visii, the people 
became semi-Hindiiiscd and adopted the name of Rajbansi, i.e., of 
the royal race. They are now recognised as a distinct caste of 
Hindus, but their religion is very much on the surface and they 
adhere to many of their ancient custom.s and superstitions. It has 
been thought by some writers that the Koches come of a Dravidian 
stock and were driven out of the valley of the Ganges by the Aryan 
advance into Bengal; there seems, however, to be little doubt that 
they are a Mongoloid race and entered Bengal from the east by the 
valley of the Brahmaputra. 

The Rajbansi women, few of whom have the least pretence to be 
considered good-looking, leave their beads uncovered and wear a 
cloth or mri reaching only to the knees and bound over the bosom, 
leaving both shoulders bare, much in the .same fashion as the 
Assamese. Among the Rajbansis, girls are generally married^at the 
age of 12 or 13 ;the preliminary arrangements are made through a 
go-between called the gkntakox ghnl'ili and the price paid for the 
girl varies between Rs. 40 and Us. 120 according to her appearance 
and ability to work. Rajbansis may have as many as 10 wives 
and often have more than one; widow marriage is allowed. A 
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danguA is a man who lives with a widow as her husband and is 
kept by her; he is looked down upon by the Rajbansis and is 
considered an outcast; the woman can turn him out of her house 
at any time. So great is the disgust with which he is regarded 
by his caste-people that it is said that if a cow dies and a dangiid 
removes its carcase from the cowshed, even the vultures will not 
eat it. Another story is that elephants will refuse to eat rice 
which has been tied up in grass, and offered to them by a d<in(/ua. 
A young man who has no parents often works for a wife in the 
old patriarchal manner; he goes to the house of the girl’s parents 
and lives with them, and after working for them from one to seven 
years, the girl is given to him for his wife. A man who adopts 
this method of getting a wife is known as a ghar-jia. 

Property among the Kajhansis descends from father to son; 
if there are several sons they share equally ; a son excludes a 
daughter, but if a father, before his de.'ith, has given his daughter a 
.share of his property, she can keep what has been given to her. If 
there are only daughters they take equal sliares subject to their 
mother’s life-interest; as long ns she is living the daughters 
cannot take the property. If a widow re-marries, she loses all 
claim to property left by her husband. In default of children 
property goes to brothers and then to their sons. 

Before leaving the Rajbansis some account must be given of 
the DobasiySs, who are found now in taluk KoyakatS in the 
Alipur tdlisU. During the wars between Nadir Deo Saheb, a 
powerful ruler of Gooch Behar, and the Bhutias, a number of 
RSjbansis were capture 1 and taken as prisoners into BhutSn. 
Subsequently Nadir Deo won a great battle, in which the Bhutis 
general was killed, and after the peace which followed, the Deb 
Rajs of Bhutan released his captives. They returned to the 
Western Duars, but found themselves outcasted and no Rajbansi 
would eat with them. They complained to the Duardar Saheb, 
but he only promised to give them land and provide them with 
work. He made twelve families into cultivators and appointed 
the men of the other fifty families to be attendants on any 
Bhutias who might visit Eangpur for purposes of trade. The 
Dobasiyas used to live near Buxa but, after the annexation of the 
Western Duars, they removed in a body to taluk Koyakata. Owing 
to their long residence in Bhutan, they learnt to speak Bhutia 
as well as Bengali and so earned the name of Dobasiya. 

At the last census the Muhammadans numbered 226,867* 
divided into Shekhs 161,495, Nasyas 6.3,884 and Pathans 1,488. 
The Shekhs and Na.syas may be considered native to the district, 
though a considerable number of them came originally from the 
adjoining districts of Rangpur and Dinajpur and from the Gooch 
BebSr State. In appearance, dress and customs, they differ little 

* Taken .from Provincial Census, Table III, which differs slightly from 
Table II. 
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from the Rajbansi.s and are frequently to be found living in the 
same hamlet with them on terms of perfect amity. They do not 
eat pork, but otherwise their religion sits as lightly on them as 
Hinduism does on the Riijhatisis. 

Most of the Pathans are wandering traders, but some have 
contrived to acipiire land in the district, though they are not 
likely to settle down in it permanently. They are usually trouble-, 
some and ojipress and bully tbe people on whom they force their 
goods, vrliile they are not averse to daeoity or highway robbery, 
when oppoituiiity offers, jf they think that there is a likelihood of 
sufficient plunder to repay their elforts. 

Kajbansis and Muhammadans together com[irise about seven- 
tenths of the whole ]iopulation of the district. Next to them in 
numbers are the Oraons, ol whom there were (12,8-14 at the census 
of lltO). The history of the Oiaons belongs properly to the 
lianchi ili.strict, from which nio.st of them came up to the tea- 
gardens. In 1881 only 210 Oiaons ueie enumerated in the Jal- 
jiaiguii district, so that the bulk of them have emigrated during 
the last 20 years. They are good workers, cheerful and willing, 
and give little trouble except when their belief in witchcraft 
induces them to beat, often to death, .some unfortunate person. 
Tbe supposed wizard or witch is denounced by tbe ojha, as the 
witch-doctor is called ; be is usually too cunning to take part 
ill tbe beating or killing of bus \ietim and generally escapes 
paying any jienalty for tbe crime wdiicb be has instigated. 

Tlie religion of the Onions is of a composite order; they 
believe in a Supreme God, whom they call Dharmesli, but hold 
that his good intentions are thwarted by a number of malignant 
spirits; their leligious efforts are directed entirely to appeasing 
these demons .so as to picveiit them from haiming them. I'oly- 
ganiy is jiermitted among the Oraons, but most of them are con¬ 
tent with one wife. AVidows can marry again and no restrictions 
are impo.sed on their ciioice of their second husbands. 

Although tlie Oraons came into the district to work on tbe 
tea-gardens, numbers of them have settled down as cultivators, 
either taking up land direct from (rovernment or holding it as 
under-tenants of a jotdar. As they work hard and crops never 
fail in the Western I)uar.s, their settlements are prosperous and 
many of them are very well to do. 

The Meclies are of Mongolian origin and are believed to 
be the Western Branch of the Kacliari or Bodo tribe. Mr. B. 
(Jldham, when Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, described 
them ns follows :— 

‘ They are probably the original inhabitants of the Darjeeling 
Terai, and are a distinctly Mongolian race, with fair skins and 
large bones and limbs. Their physical appearance and charac¬ 
teristics are quite distinct from the Tharu of the W'estern Terai. 
They are disappearing, absolutely dying out faster than any 
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race of whom I have known or rend. The reason is, no doubt, 
that their distinctive cultivation is by which is barred by 

Government forest conservancy, and the spread of settled plongli 
cultivation from the south.’ It does not appear that the Meches 
are dying out in the .lalpaiguri district; they numbered 8,7G0 in 
1881, by 1891 they had increased to 17,984, while at the census 
,of 1901, 22,350 of them were enumerated. It is probable that 
much of the increase between 1881 and 1891 was dueto migration 
from Rangpur and Cooch Behar, hut there is no obvious reason why 
the Meches shoulil not increase naturally ; they are practically 
immune to fever and the average number of a family is about six. 
There,is no doubt, however, that the Meches are being gradually 
driven towards the east owing to the pressure of more intelligent 
races; they are improvident and drink heavily whenever they can 
get liquor; they are lazy and borrow readily from any one who 
will lend them money without regard to the consequences. As a 
result they have fallen an easy prey to the money-lenders and 
speculalor.s, who have exjdoited tlie Western Duars in recent years 
an-I many of them have lost their land and been compelled to migrate 
to the more thinly-peopled tracts in the east of the district. Meches 
resent the, introduction of strangers among them, and it is not 
uncommon, whfn one Mech in a hamlet has sold or been compelled 
to [lart with his land to a man of another race, for his fellow- 
villagers to do the same and all move away together to some more 
remote spot where they hope to live undisturbed. 

There is reason to believe that there is a considerable strain 
of Nepale.se blood among the Meches. Both Meche.s and Nepalese 
have greater liberty in matters of food before marriage than after— 
an unmarried man may take rice from persons who are not con¬ 
sidered fit to give food to a married man. Both tribes observe the 
Tihar festival and both call the bride-price sodha or thfM. The 
Nepalese will take w.iter from the hands of a Mech and a curious 
story is told to account for this. It is said that Jang Bahadur, while 
Prime Minister of Nepal, was shooting in the Darjeeling Terai when 
he saw and fell in love with a Mech girl, the daughter of Ujir Singh, 
Jamadar of Dhulabari. He took her with him to Nepal as his mis¬ 
tress and in return issued ordeus that in future no Nepali should 
refuse to take water from a Mech. It i.s hardly likely that such an 
edict would have had any effect unless it coincided with popular pre¬ 
judices, and it is far more probable that Nepalis take water from 
Meches because they acknowledge them to be akin to themselves. 
Meches make excellent policemen and smarten up greatly under the 
influence of drill and discipline; the armed police reserve at Jalpai- 
guri is composed of 75 Gurkhas and 25 Meches and it is not easy 
to tell one from the other. The Subadar, a very smart officer, is a 
Mech though he is invariably mistaken for a Gurkha by people who 
do not know him; he has great command over his men and Gurkhas 
obey him as readily as they would one of their own race. 
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The Meches of the JalpSiguri district are divided into two 
sub-tribes called fAgniS-Meeh and Jati-Mech, which are practic¬ 
ally endogamous, or an Agnia-Mech cannot marry a .TSti-Mech 
without forfeiting his position in his own clan. Among the 
Agnia-Mech the usual age for marriage is .sixteen for a male 
and twelve for a female; among the .Tati-Mech both sexes marry 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty. Girls are allowed great 
freedom, and intercourse before marriage, though not expressly 
recognised, is not uncommon; if a girl should become pregnant, 
her lover is expected to come forward and marry her. Mar¬ 
ried women are required to be strictly faithful to their husbands. 

Like many of the animistic tribes of India, Meches are 
becoming gradually Ilinduised ; at present they are in the transi¬ 
tion stage, and hold a veiy low rank according to Hindu ideas. 
They, themselves, admit the social superiority of the Rajbansis, 
but claim to be superior to Garos, Lepchas and Tibetans. 'J'hey 
eat pork, fowls, fish and lizards, but abstain from beef, 
and the flesh of the long-tailed sheep. Meches are, as a rule, 
honest and truthful though they Lave deteriorated somewAat 
in these respects owing to contact with more civilised races; 
false swearing is considered a grievous offence among them and 
the oath which they take to speak the truth runs as follows: — 
“ I will speak the truth. If I speak not the truth may I and 
my wife and children be destroyed by MahSkal (the deity who 
rules over wild animals). Let tigers and bears kill us. Let 
sickness seize us and all belonging to us. Let all perish and 
die.” 

Like the Oraons, the Mundas were introduced into the 
district by the tea industry; they did not come into the 
district in any numbers until comparatively recently, for only 
1,85.1 of them were found in the Western DuSrs in 1891. By 
1901 the number had risen to 11,012. They are in great demand 
by tea-])lnnters, for they are hardworkers and stand the climate 
well. Sir H. Risley in “The Tribes and Castes of Bengal” 
de.scribes them as “ a large Hravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur 
classed on linguistic grounds as Kolarian, and closely akin to the 
Hos and Santhals, and probably also to the Kandhs.” 

The Santhaks also made their way into the district as tea- 
garden coolies and in 1901 they numbered 10,857. In Assam where 
they can be compelled to work they are looked on as first class 
labourers, but in the Western Dujrs they are not held in such 
high esteem. As all labour is free, they can work or not as they 
please, and managers of gardens say that they seldom work more 
than ten days in the month ; the rest of the time they sit idle 
or go out on hunting expeditions from which they do not often 
return empty-handed. They are very clannish and are capable 
of combining together to a greater extent than other races seem 
able to do. In 1906 when the Bengal-DuSrs Railway was cut to 
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pieces by the floods and the price of rice rose temporarily to three 
seers a rupee in parts of the district, the Santhal coolies, rather 
than work a little harder, combined to loot the markets and were 
only suppressed with some difficulty. The SanthSls are a 
Dravidian tribe, akin to the Mundas; most of those in the 
Jalpaiguri district came from the Santhal Parganas. 

The Western Duars belonged to the Bhutias until 1865, 
when it was wrested from them at the time of the Bhutan war, 
and a considerable number of them live in the hills within 
British territory. At the census of 1901, 6,798 BhutiSs were 
enumerated in the Jalpaiguri district, of whom 1,820 were found 
in the DSm-Dim police circle, and 2,490 in that of Alipnr DnSr. 
Their largest village is at Chuniibati near Ruxa where more than 
1,000 of them reside; this village used to be just above the 
present cantonment, but owing to the filthy habits of the people 
it was feared that cholera might break out among the troops and 
the village was removed to Chunabati by orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 

The word Bhutia signifies an inhabitant of Bhot or Tibet; 
Bhot is the Sanskrit form of Bod, which is the native name of 
Tibet, and Bhutan means the end of Bhot. The Sanskritic- 
speaking peoples of India consequently call the inhabitants of 
Tibet and Bhutan, “ Bhutias.” 

The Bhutias of Buxa are physically a fine race, not very 
tall but very robust; most of them have flat features of the 
Mongoloid type, small eyes, large mouths and a light complexion. 
Some of them, however, have dark skins and resemble the Kaj- 
bansis in features; these are probably the descendants of Eaj- 
bansi women who were carried off into Bhutan during the raids 
which preceded the British occup.ation of the Western Duars, 
but the people themselves say that their dark skins are cau.sed 
by a fever which is prevalent in Chunabati and along the foot 
of the hills They are an ignorant careless ])eoi)le, but are always 
cheerful and willing workers ; they enjoy a joke and I have seen 
a number of them roll down the steps in front of the Mess-house 
at Buxa, yelling with laughter, when a laughing song was played 
on a gramophone. 

BhutiSs build their houses on stone walls or posts 8 or 10 
feet from the ground; each has three rooms, one for sleeping, 
another for cooking, and the third for use as a store-house. They 
keep pigs, fowls, cows, ponies, dogs, and cats. They are not 
particular as to their food and eat pork, beef, ducks and fowls. 
Like many of the hill tribes of Assam they seldom drink milk 
though they make it into butter and cheese. Tea is a favourite 
drink; the BluUias will use only brick tea which they get from 
China through Tibet. The tea is put into an earthen ve.ssel 
with cold water and a little soda and is well stirred ; it is then 
boiled and some butter and salt put into it. After this it is 
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churned in a bamboo cylinder and strained throu"b a sieve into 
an earthen tea-pot when it i.s ready for consumption. The 
finished article is a sort of soup not particularly palatable accord¬ 
ing to European ideas. At feasts and religious ceremonies the 
Bhutias drink rice-beer which they cnU bidcitang. 

Many of the Khutias at Chuncthati, both men and women, 
earn their living by carrying lo,ads from Santrahilri at the foot of- 
the hills to the Buxa Cantonment, for which they earn four annas a 
trip. When a wing of a regiment was stationed at Buxa, there 
was plenty of work for them, but since the troops have been 
reduced to about 200 men, tlie villagers have been hit rather 
hard, as few of them have much cultivation. 

Women are allowed all possible freedom and great license 
prevails among unmarried people. Among the Bhutiiis of Bux5 no 
marriage ceremony is observed ; if a man wishes to marry a woman, 
he sencLs a messenger to ask her if she is willing to marry 
him ; if she agrees to do so, she goes to his house and lives 
with him as his wife. .Sometimes a woman deinand.s a written 
promise from the man that he will not abandon her; the docf.’i- 
ment given is written by the Lama or priest and witnessed 
by some of the headmen. Polygamy is allowed and a Bhutia 
may havens many wives as he c.an supjiort; if he has more than 
one, the first i.s the head wife, and the others have to obey her 
order.s. Polyandry is also prac-tised; if a woman's husband has 
brothers she i.s looked upon as the wife of the brothers also and 
cohabits with them during the absence of her husband. 

The Totos are a curious race whose vdlage is built on a hill 
called by them Badoo, about 5 miles from the. llantapara tea- 
garden. There are only about forty houses of them left and 
they do not know whence they came, nor of what race they 
spring, though they allege that they have been at Totoparii for 
many generations. They have a language of their own, and as 
they associate little with other races, they can only speak a few 
words of Bengali and it is very difficult to communicate with 
them. They re.sernble. the Bhutias to some extent, but wear 
their hair long ; they are very dirty in their persons and are fond 
of eating iHitrid meat; they are extremely fond of whisky or any 
other spirituous liquor which they can get and will drink ns 
much as they can obtain. 

The houses in Totopaiil are well built and raised on piles to 
a considerable height from the ground ; pigs and fowls abound, 
and the people are prosperous. The village is very pretty with 
clusters of betel-nut jialms and a few large orange trees. The 
main orange groves are a few hundred yards away from the village, 
the trees are heallliy and the Totos make a large amount of 
money by selling the fiuit. The cultivable lands belonging to 
the village are very fertile and yield good crops. Totos marry 
only among themselves and a man cannot have more than 
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one wife; widows are allowed to re-marry, but if they' do 
they must leave any children by their first husband with his 
relations. 

The most numerous Nepalese pastes in this district are the 
■Mangais, w'ho number M.709, tlie Limbus 2,9.38, the NewSrs 2,770, 
the Murrnis 2,117, the Khambus 1,818, the Gurungs 1,170, the 
YakliSs 1,103, and the K5mis 1,082. The Mangars and the 
Gurungs are two of the three dominant tribes of Nepal, who over¬ 
threw the NewJr dynasty in 1769. The original home of the 
Limbirs is in the east of Nepal; from their appearance they are 
probably descendants of early Tibetan settlers ; they do not rank 
among the regular fighting tribes of NepSl, though they oflfered 
a gallant resistance to the invading Gurkhas. The NewSrs were 
the ruling race of Ne|)iil until ousted hy the Gurkhas ; some of 
them still adliere to their old religion Buddhism. The Murmi.s 
belong to a Mongolian or semi-.Mongolian race and claim to he 
the earliest aettlers in NepJI; they appear fo come of a Tibetan 
stock ttdiich has been modified by intermixture with Nep3lp.se 
laijfs. The Khambus live in the east of Nepal between the 
Sankos river and the .Singhslia range and Mechi river; they 
claim to be .Tinuiars, one of the fighting tribes of NepSi, and bear 
tlie Kiranti title of Rai. The YsktiSs are an agricultural caste 
calling tbemselves Diwari and are considered by some to be merely 
a sept of .limdars ; they inhabit the same tract of country as the 
Khambus and Limbus. The K3mis are blacksmiths and gold¬ 
smiths; the caste ranks so low that in NepSl its members are not 
permitted to enter the courtyards of temples and have to leave 
the road wlicn one of tlie biglier castes ajiproaches, and to call out 
to give aarnitig of their approach * 

Many of the NejiSlis in the .lalpSiguri district are employed 
on tea-gaiden.s near the liills which stand at some little elevation, 
such aii .?am Sing, Matiali, T.ankajiSia, and HSnsimSra; they will 
not work on gardens right on the plains. In addition to these 
numbers have taken up land anil settled down as cultivators while 
others are graziers and own large heids of buffaloes, 

With such an extraordinary admixture of races it is not to 
he wondered at that many languages are spoken in the district; 
the most common is a corrupt dialect of Bengali, known as 
Rangpuri. or Rajhansi, which is spoken by 77 per cent of the 
population ; it is the language of the Rajbansis and Muhammadans 
and is spoken by most V'eohes Among the languages native 
to the district may be mentioned Mechi and Toto. Bhutia or 
Tibetan is spoken at Buxa and along the foot of the hills and 
Khas is spoken by mo.st of the Nepalis. Of the languages intro¬ 
duced by the tea industry Oraon is spoken by nearly 8 per cent 
of the population and Mundari and Santhali by more than 10,000 

* An o.vcelleiit account nf the Nepafeso castes is given in the Gazetteer 
C't the Darjeeling district. 
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per.sons each. It may be .'laiil generally that Bengali is the 
common language outsirie the influence of the tea-gardens ; on 
the tea-gardens a corrupt form of Hindi i.s current a.s a Imgua 
franca except where the hulk of the labour force is WepSli when 
Kh5s is the language .spoken. 

At the census of ]!h)l .5.S 1,62.5 persons returned themselves a.s 
Hindus, 228,487 as Muhammadans, 15,2.36 as Animists, 6,291 
as Buddhists and 2,486 as Christians. The Hindus form 68 per 
cent of the )) 0 |iulatiou ; the [iropoition of Muhammadans has 
declined rapidly from 44 percent in 1872 to 29 per ?ent in 1901. 
They are chiefly Shekhs and Nasyas, the former largely ])redomi- 
nating, and many of them are probably converts from the abori¬ 
ginal Koidi and Mech races .Animists form 2 per cent of the 
jioimlation, and the remaining 1 per cent is composed chiefly of 
Christians and Buddhists. 

From the nature of the races, who call themselves Hindus, 
it is not surprising that the Hinduism professed in the district 
is not of a very rigid chaiacter. The Kajhansis, who form 
two-fifths of the jiojiulation, are described in Mr. .Sunder’s Settle¬ 
ment Report, as being “Hindus when it suits them to he so, and 
Medics when they obtain pork and wish to eat it;”in other words, 
they retain many of their ancient beliefs and superstitions. 
The pojnilar religion is expressed in the worship of a number 
of spirits or deities wdiose chief attribute is tbeir power to cause 
evil if they are not appeased by offerings and .sacrifices. The 
following are the tw’elve ])rinci]ial deities of the Rajhansis :— 
(1) the Bisto Thakiir, who is worshijiped so that the rains may 
not fail; (2) the Borina Thakur. who destroys homesteads by 
fire if he is displea.scd ; (3) the Pohon Thakur, wdio sends storms 
and hail and must he appeased to prevent them; (4) the 
Basumati Thakuiiini, who has power over the earth; if she is 
not satisfied crops fail and there i,s famine in the land ;. (5) the 
Bishhaori Thakurani, a very evil deity; if she is not pleased, 
children die or become blind, men and cattle are bitten hy snakes, 
and all sorts of troubles come; (6) the ChSndi Thakurani, who 
causes sickness; (7 } the Kali Thakurani, who is always endeavour¬ 
ing to do harm and must he frequently worshipped; (8) the 
Mahakal Thakur, the god of the hills and jungles ; if he is not 
propitiated he sends tigers and leopards to kill the jieople; (9) the 
Grain Thakur, who prowls about villages with his wife and 
causes illness among children ; (10) the Sib Thakur, who pro¬ 
tects the pen]ile from troubles, provided that offerings of milk, 
rice and plantains are made to him ; (11) the Lakhi ThSkurani, who 
brings good fortune; and (12) the Dharam Thakur, who, like 
Sib and Lakhi, is a kindly deity. 

Although the Rajhansis are now considered to be a caste of 
Hindus, it will he seen from the above list of deities what a large 
part demonology plays in the religion of the people. The Hindu 
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law is held not to apply in its entirety to the KSikiits of Baikanth- 
’ pur, and a few years ago the Privy Council ruled that the right 
of adoption did not e.xist in this important and wealthy family. 

Muhammadans are not much stricter in their religious ohser- iMu'juiumii- 
vnnces than Hindus, and still retain many of the superstitions ilunism. 
of the Rajhansis and jMeches from which races their ancestors 
were probably converts. They live on good term.s with the 
Rajbansis and it is not uncommon to find families of the two 
religions dw'elling together in the same honie.stead.s though in 
different bouses. 

The Meches are still in an early stage of transition from The Jleelics. 
Animism to Hindui.sm ; they call themselves Hindus of the Saiva 
sect and worship .Siva under the name of Patho, and his consoit 
Kali as Bali Khungri. Kali is saiil In cause chidera when she 
is displeased. The Agnia-Mech sacnlice buffaloes, goats and 
pigeons to Ratho, while Kali has to content herself with jugs, 
fowls and goats, wdiich the .lati-Mech offer indift'eieiitly to either. 

The ,lati-Mech also uorsliiji as a household goddess a nameless 
Jiewonage, who i.s represented by a lump of sun-dried clay set 
up in the jiriiicijinl loom. Ollier deities aie Alahesh Tliakur, 
wdio is leaied because lie ]mriishes ])eople who commit faults, and 
iMabakal, who is a good spirit and watches over the doings of 
tlie people Meelies prefer to bmii their (’end if they eaii afford 
the ex|)ense of a funeral ]>vie; jioor people bury, plaeing the 
corpse face U])wards with the liead tovvanis the .south. 

The Bhulias are nominally Buddhists, hut in jiractice their The liliutiiU 
religion amounts to little more than lepeatiiig the mystic words 
“ Om matii padine Hum. ” There is a small temple at Chiinabati, 
at which a Kama offers up jirayers daily for the ]ieople. A few 
years ago the Lama died and a deputation was sent to the Buh- 
divisional Ottieer of Alijiiir Diiar to ask him to ajipoirit another 
man as the Bhutias felt great inconvenience for want of a Kama. 

He nominated a suitable jier.son and the deputation went awa) 
satisfied. 

It may he said generally that Hinduism is spreading in the 
Jalpaigmi district and giadually displacing the old animistic 
religions 

In 1888 the American Baptist Mi.ssionary Society began Christiumty. 
work in the Jalj.aiguri district, the missiomu'y stationed at 
Jaljijiguii being also placed in charge of the AJissiori in the 
town and district of Umajpur By 1898 the mimher of native 
Christians connected with the Society was '20 in JalpSiguri 
and 51i7 in Biriajpiir. At the close of this j.eriod an additional 
missionary wa.s sent to Jidpaiguii, hut lu 1900 one of the two 
missionaiiea was traiisfeired to Raiigpiir Siih-statioris have been 
established at Gaiikata, I’atiiaia, and Daugiiajhar. The work 
done by this Mission is chiefly evangelistic; the gospel i.s preached 
in villages, bazars, and markets in ihe distiiet, and tianslations 
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of the Bible in Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Nepali, Tibetan and English 
are sold. In 1902, 4,200 eoj'ie.s of the go.sjiels were sold and 
many tr,icts were distributed gratnitousiy. Attempts are made 
to induenoe the young by establishing schools in which religious 
as well us secular instruction is irnpaited. 

The Kalimpong Mission of the (Ihurch of Scotland has a 
station at Gornhathan, in the Uaijeeling district, close to the 
boundary of the Western Duars. The missionaries visit the 
tea-gardens and work among the tea-garilcn coolies. This Mission 
lias done much to advance liie spread of education. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission works among the BhutiS.s. 
Miss Kredrecson of this M ission lives at (lliunal'ali and preaches 
to the Blmtias in the ucinity, 

.A very interesting attem]it at colonization has been made by 
tlie Cluircli Missionary Society in hi/i(,/f*Mahakrilguri in the Alipur 
Duar siilidivihion. In 1891) the Kev.'A ,1 Shields, who was tinding 
difficulty in getting land for his Santhal Christians in their own 
country, was informed by Mr. Sunder, the Settlement Officer of 
the Western Dnars, that there was jilentv of good waste land iii 
the Alipur subdivision available for settlers. Mr. Sunder .selected 
a tract of lanil between the Gadadhar and Raidhak rivers and 
the Rev. A. J. Shields came up with a parly of SanthSls from 
Godda to look at it. 'I'liey weie jdeased with what they saw 
and the Bengal Goverriinent sanctioned the reservation of about 
7t) square miles ol country lor a Santluil colony. When the 
Mission sent up tlie lir.-l colonists, the land was covered with 
dense reed jungle ; elcjihiinls, tigeis, leopaids, and hears were 
nnineroiis. The neare.st railwav was Cl) miles distant, and large 
rivers had to he crossed in boats. 'J'lie people suffered severely 
at first from eholerii. fever and piienmoiiia and the mortality was 
high. For several ^ears the nniuber of colonists was not more 
than 500, fresh settlers could not he induced to go and it seemed 
as if the scheme woulil be a failure. The area reserved for 
the tSanthal colony was reduced to 27 square miles, and as there 
seemed no hope of occupying even this small tract, it was, with 
tlie consent of the Society, further reduced to 14 square miles. 
At the present lime there are alimit 1,500 t'liristian and 500 
other colonists, all of wlioin are Santiirds. Those who are not 
Christians sign a pledge to ab.dniii from intoxicating drink and 
heathen sacrifices and to abide hy the rules of tlie colony. Every 
acre of available land is under cultivation, the people are pros¬ 
perous and the colony is self-siqiporting and costs the Chuich 
.Mi.ssionary tSociety nothing. Owing to the clearing of the land, 
wild animals iiave disappeaied, 

The colony is divided into ten villages, each of which has 
a headman chosen by the villagers and appointed by the Superin¬ 
tendent. Tlie afiairs ot the colony are managed by a council 
presided over by the native pastor, of which the headmen are 
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member?. The people Imve built tbeir .sehool-lioiisp tbein.-ielves 
and during the past two years raised Rs. 520 for the salaries of the 
teacher.?; their church, which is a large one, cost them nearly 
Rs. 3,000, all of which was subscribed by themselves. Liquor 
shops are not allowed within a radius of 5 miles of the colony 
and the council does its best to jirevent drunkenness. The 
Superintendent, the Rev. Canon Cole, writes as follows; The 
colony is now an established affair. All the land has been taken 
up. Fresh applications are constantly made Our answer is 
there is no more land available, not even enough for the families 
of the pre.sent colonists. Nothing succeeds like success ! I was 
opposed to the scheme at first and thought it was a mistake and 
unnecessary. I was then in charge of the large pucai church at 
Taljhari and, strange to say, the greater number of those who 
emigrated went from the villages near 'I'aljhari. As we afterwards 
remembered the well tilled ehiircb there and then saw it lialf 
emjrty, we felt qnite dispirited ; hut now we liave the joy of 
seeing the large colony chinch tilled to ovcrHowing.” 

• The colony is successful and its people are increasing in 
numbers; no land tit for cultivation remains within its limits and 
those who wish to set up for tlieniselves will have to take iqi land 
elsewhere. If they are to be prevented from reverting to the old 
Siintlial beliefs and superstitions, it is very desiiahle that a resi¬ 
dent missionary should he api.ointcd for the colony.’ 

Tills accoiiiii of the siaiiliiil.l (leloiiv is taken from a paper road iiy (tie 
Uev. Canon Cote at llio Calcutta .\hssionar_\ Cnnlerouec on .\pril (Jtli, 1!>(I8. 
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CHAI^TKK IV. 

I'Uklk; iie.m>tu. 

The diBtncl i.s situiited to the south of tlie Diirjeelinj; Tanii 
and the BhutSn hills, and is well known to he unhealthy ; in eight 
out of the ten years ending 1901, it figuied among the six districts 
with the highest mortality from fever in the Province of Bengal. 
The mean ratio of births for the ten years Irom 1896 to 1901' wa.s 
61'3I jier 1,000 and of deaths 31'74 jier 1,000 ; the ligures for 1907 
were hirths 39 72 and deaths 3h33 per 1,000. The difference is 
partly due to improved registration, hut the regislratioii of vital 
statistics is still far horn accurate, paiticulaily in the tea-garden 
areas, the heavy rains and many unbrulged livers making it difficult 
lor the chankidars to rejioit regularly at the police slation-'. 

The Tista river divides the .Talpaieiiii distiict info a western 
or moderately iiialai ions tract and an eastei ii or iiilenselv malai i- 
ous region. The latter, known as the Western Duars, has an evil 
reputation for malaria and Idack-water fever comparahle only to 
the deadliest regions of Central .Africa ; intersected by numerou.s 
rivers and streams and with an exceptionally heavy laiiifall, it 
furnishes ideal breeding gioniids for the anojilieles moMpiito The 
test of the malarial iiileiisity of any legion is the percentage of 
childien of fiom t«o to ten years ol age who have malarial para¬ 
sites in their blood ; the iiguie lepreseiiting this iiercentage is 
termed the malarial endemicitv index or shortly the endemic 
index. The figures given in the margin show' the endemic indices 

, , . , of files place.s in the 

.l.'dpiiigiin . .la j , ■ . , • , 

Alamujjuri 2.5 district as ascertained 

Kinigamati ... ... .. J,‘i in 1901 ; subsequent 

Kagaisari ... 55 eiKiniries made in 1907 

jNagrakata .. 72 ‘ n , 

prove that even these 

figures are too low, and that the true endemic indices are from 10 
to 20 per cent higher. The table, however, shows with fair 
accuracy the ri.-k to which immigrants into the district are 
exposed. It will he seen that the degree of infection varies 
greatly. JalpSiguii town, representing "the western region, is 
moderately malarious, but across the Tista in the Duars, the 
index rapidly lises until it leflches its niaximnm at NagiakSla. In 
view of the above it is not to be wondered at that the European 
comninnity coming fiom a non-mahirions country and the tea- 
garden coolies from slightly malarious distiids suffer much from 
fever. Tlie adult native |iopiilation of Bajhansis, Jluhinninadans 

* I mil imlcbtuil to l'ii|itmii tV. II. liitoliK*, 1 ,M.S1.. Civil fiuigron ot .liiijiai- 
giiri, tor assistance lu piciciring (liis cliapter, mid to l)r. lieiitloj, Jl 1!., Un' Ins 
valliable note. 
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and Meehes are relatively immune to fever. The infantile mor¬ 
tality is very liieh ; in the DnSrs the children suffer to such an 
extent that it must he considered normal for a child to have 
repeated attacks of fever. The existence of a sturdy people in such 
a deadly region can only he explained on the ])rinciple of the 
survival of the fitte.st; those who have not died in the process 
have acijuired immunity by repeated infections in childhood. 
The immunity is probably limited to the variety of parasite with 
which the individiiiil has been infected, hill, as his chances of 
getting, at one time or another, all the varietie.s of jiarasite are 
so great, he is very well protected. 

The greatest mortality is caused by fevers, the death rate from 
which was dl-94 per 1,000 in 1907 out of a total deatli rate of 
Xd'Sd per 1,000. .Malaria is prevalent all the year round, but is 
most intense during and after the rains. The types of malaria 
found in the district are simple tertian, malignant tertian, ipiartan 
fever and tlie deadly black-water lever. Mixed infections and 
double iiilei'l ions ol the same parasite often make it diftieult to 
tfpeognise the variety from the temperature chart, but a careful 
record will usually show which variety is present. The cycle of 
simple teitian fever is 48 hours and the fever occurs every third 
day. The malignant tertian has a cycle of fioin 24 to 48 hours 
and the fever occurs every other day or more commonly daily. 
The quartan jiarasite has a cycle of 72 hours and the fever 
paroxysm occurs every fourth day. 

At the instance of the planters an enquiry into the occurrence 
of malaria and especially of bhiek-w’ater fever in the Western Diiiirs 
is now being made hv Dr. Bentley, M.B., and (l.iptairi Cliristopher, 

I.M.S. 

'I’he following aecoiint of the fever.s of the M'estern Duarsand of 
the results of tlie inve-sl igal ion, so far as it has gone, has been kindly 
writt.en by Dr. Bentley for ihis volume ‘ the British occupa¬ 

tion of the Dual's this tract has shared with the Daijeeling Tarai 
the rejiutation of lieiiig one of the most iiitensely malarious regions 
in India; but it was not iiiilil the visit of the Koval Society's Malaria 
Commission in 1901 that anything really definite was known a.s to 
the actual iueideiiee of malarial di.-ease in this part of the country. 
The investigations eondncted on this occasion hy Drs. Stephens 
and Christophers and Captain S. P. .Tames, I.M.S., showed that the 
malarial endemicity of the Diifirs wa« evlraordinanly high and 
that black-water fevei was as eommun in Hint locality as in any 
region of Africa visited hy the Comiiii.-.sion. I’litil quite recently 
no further investigation into the eonditions relating to malaria in 
this area was undertaken, hut in 1907 the Dnars Planters' As.socia- 
tion, alarmed hy the apparently increasing nnhealthiness of the 
district, made an urgent appeal to the Indian Government, with 
the result that an enquiry was instituted into the occurrence of 
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malaria and black-water fever, and the general condition of sanita¬ 
tion in the DuSrs. 

‘ It is impossible here to refer, except in a very general manner, 
to tbe conclusions arrived at as a result of tbe present enquiry, of 
wbicb only a partial report has as yet been publisbed, and before 
doing so it is necessary to indicate hiiefly tlie state of our present 
knowledge regarding malaria. Since Lavernn’s discovery of the 
malarial parasite and Ross’ brilliant demonstration of the tran.s- 
missiiin of malaria by mosquitoes, it lias been recognised that 
malarial disease is invariably associated with tbe [iresence of 
minute animal |)arasite.s in the blood of infected persons, and that 
tbe spread of malaria in any locality is dependent upon (I) the 
presence of infected persons ; (U) tbe presence of other susceptible 
person- ; and (3) the presence of susceptible mosquitoes, /.« , of cer¬ 
tain sjiecies of anopheles, capable of contracting malarial infection 
fioin infected persons and of transmitting it by their bite to other 
siisciqitilile people. Three distinct species of the malarial parasite 
are lecognised, quailan, simple tertian, and malignant tertian, and 
the infection of a human suliject by any one of these parn.sitv.T 
is followed by tbe occurrence of certain well known symptoms. 
Quailan and simple tertian malaria are characterised by recurring 
attacks of ague and fever followed by enlargement of the spleen, 
and in severe cases by great dehilitv, anipinia and dropsy. Malig¬ 
nant tertian malaria is frequently tbe cause of fever of a bilious 
and remittant type and may produce very fatal attaek.s. Mild 
injections by either form of imiasite may occasion aftack.s of 
•socalled “'masked malaria,” with undefined symptoms of general 
malaise, beiidaclie, hiliou.sne.ss, indigestion, etc, conditions which 
are almost invariably spoken of as low fever,” “• a touch of tbe 
sun ” or a ” go of liver.” .Malarious infections are exceedingly 
difficult to eradicate e.-ceeiit bv .systematic quinine treatment extend¬ 
ing over many months, and during their course, whenever the 
subject is exposed to any kind of depressing influence, relapses of 
febrile or other symiitoin.s arc very liable to occur. 

‘ In the absence of infected persons and of .susceptible anophe¬ 
les mosquitoes, malaria does not arise and the so-calied “jungle 
fevers,” which were at one time suppo.sed to be contracted in 
uninhabited swainp.s or virgin forests, have been found on inves¬ 
tigation to be either severe relapse.s of malaria in infected pereon.s 
exposed to the hardships of camp life, or to have been primary 
infections contracted in the neigtibourliood of native huts or from 
native servants. As the incubation period of malaria varie.s from 
one to three weeks, it is easy to understand that mistakes niav 
be made by persons ignorant of this fact. Now although much that 
i.s known regarding malaria .serve.s to .show its relation to geogra¬ 
phical situation, climate, rainfall, etc., it does not explain all the 
facts which have been observed from time to time. Tbe reason 
for this is not far to seek, and it is to be hoped that one result of 
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the present enquiry will be the recognition of the ovofwhelming 
importance of oertain factors influencing the prevalence of malaria, 
which have hitherto been entirely overlooked. The absolute 
failure to demonstrate the pre-sence of the malaria parasite excejit 
within the hodie.s of infected human being.s and of .susceptible 
mosquitoes found in immediate association with them ; and the 
experinientat proof that these mosquitoes can be infected from 
man and that man again may he infected hy the bite of such 
germ-laden mosquitoes, appears to show that the existence of this 
parasite is confined to the human and the insect tiost; every year 
the evidence in support of this hypothesis becomes more and more 
convincing. 

‘ This being so, in the investigation of the epidemiology of Lines ot 
malarial disease two lines of enquiry naturally suggest them- 
selves:—on the one hand the most minute and careliil study of 
the human host, together with every circumstance relating to his 
racial, social or economic condition, his movements, his aggrega¬ 
tion into communities industrial and otherwise, and everyf.hirig 
wljjch may influence in the smallest degree individual or collec¬ 
tive susceptibility to malaria ; on the other hand there is the 
study of the insect host, the anopheles mosquito, its natural 
history and everytliing about it which may throw light upon its 
relation to malaiia, 'J'liough much attention has been paid since 
floss’ discovery to the study of mosquitoes in general and the 
anopheliiue in partieular, with tlie result that an eriormou.s 
amount of information has been collected about tins side of the 
question, the significance of the human factor in the problem of 
malarial dissemination has never iK'en recognised. The iiriport- 
nnce of this neglected factor may lie demoiistiated by a careful 
review of many facts relating to the cliaiacter, movements and 
g<meral condition of populations in malarious districts, while its 
recogiiitioM will jiiove the means of elucidating many obscure 
points 111 the epidemiology of malaria. 

‘ Among Kuropenns, of whom over 200 reside in the Diiars, JLilaria m 
the incidence of malaria is very high.'-.Visitors to the district, Oie Oums. 
no matter wlmt the season, usually suffer from the disease from 
one to three weeks after their arrival. liesideiits of only a year 
or .so and those recently returned from furlough are prone to 
repented attacks of fever, while those of longer standing are 
extraordinarily subject to liver, luliousness and dyspepsia, the 
frequent signs of masked malaiia. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the invaliding and death rates among Europeans in the Duars 
are abnormally high; the mortality among this community which 
consists almost entirely of strong adults in their prime, ranging 
from 20 to over 75 jier 1,000, ns compared with a death rate of 7 
per 1,000 for the whole of the Kiinqiean pupiilation of India. 

The high malarial incidence and the resulting sickness and 
mortality is not due merely to accident or chance, but is the direct 

7 
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ontcome of tho extraordinary prevalence of malarial infection 
arnont* tlip general native population of the f'nriv.s. The European 
in the tropics invariably contracts malaria from the natives who 
live in his immediate neighbourhood, and the closer this proximity, 
the larger their number and the more prevalent the disease among 
them, the more certain i.s he to .suffer from the results of coinstantly 
repeated infeclioii. Obviously then, in order to get a true insight 
into the epidemiology of malaria in any region, it is necessary to 
make a most careful study of the disea.se as it, affects the general 
jiopiilation. The present inve.'.tig.ation, which has been cairied on 
since duly 1907, has shown that the commonly held opinion 
regarding the extreme uiihealthiness of tlie Dniirs is well founded. 
So far the empiiry has been conliiied mainly to the ti'a-gardens, 
which find eiipiloyment lor more than 1,50,000 persons and 
probably siijiport a much greater total population. Among these 
people, malaria is present to an extraordinary degree. 

' It has been known for many years that new-comers to a 
malarious district are specially liable to contract the infection, 
while older residents acipnre a relative immiiiiity. Koch, investigat¬ 
ing malaria in New (niiriea, described certain villages in which, 
while the young children .showed almost universal infection, the 
adults appeared to be entirely e.xempl. 'I'liese villages were gener- 
allv iar removed from the lines of coinmiinicatioii and invariably 
jiosspsscd fixed jiopiilatioiis. (fiber villages, so situated in relation 
to main loads, markets, navigalile stieanis, or liaihours that every¬ 
thing tended to eneoiiraoe movement lu t!ie population and 
ensured the freijiient iiiHu.x of new residents, while jiossessmg a 
similar amount of infection among the young children, also showed 
an extraordinary prevalence of iniilana among the adult popula¬ 
tion. 'J'liis prevalence was due to the floating chiirael.er of the 
population and to the constant, introduction into the endemic area 
of large numbers of noii-immunes. Eioni these observations Koch 
inferred that the |)revalencp of malaria in any locality boreadirect 
relation to the population of new arrivals or non-imrnunes among 
the population. .Stephens and Christophers working in Africa 
corilirmed and extended Koch’s observations and adopted as the 
measure of tlie comparative malariousness of a place the percent¬ 
age of infected chihiren, these being ipso fiirJii “ new-comers.” 
The figure arrived at they termed the endemic index of malaria. 
The examination of (he blond of young children in the Ifiiiirs lias 
shown the endemic index to be very high, rarely falling below 50, 
in many instances ajiproaehing 100, and in general averaging about 
80. This fact, besides showing the vvidespreacl prevalence of 
malaria, also indicates the extent to which all new-comers to tlie 
Dual’s must suffer Were the population a fixed one, we should 
probably hud that malaria was cliielly confined to the young, 
causing perhaps a heavy chilli mortality and checking the natural 
increase of the population, but affecting the adults slightly. We 
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have evidences of such a condition in the case of the Meehes and 
other natives born in this part of the country. 

‘ But unfortunately the tea-garden pojnilation in the Duars is 
almost entirely an immigrant one, recruited every year from Chota 
Nag|)ur, the hanthal I'arganas and the Darjeeling hills, by thou¬ 
sands of new coolies, the majority of whom show little evidence of 
malaria on their arrival. This yearly intlu.'c of new-comers add.s 
enormously to the non-iinmune population and acts as fresh and 
exceedingly inflammable material heaped upon an already glowing 
fire. There is probably no malaiioiis region in fiidia of like area 
in which this condition is to be met with oiiaiiyttiinga|)proach- 
ing tiie .same scale, and it mii.st also be reiiiemhered that in the 
Dual's this large iiillu.x of nun-immuiies is not a temporary but a 
continuous yearly phenomenon, dating hack some thirty years and 
due almost enliiely to the exiension of the tea industry. It is not 
an instance of true colonisation such as may he seen elsewhere, but 
an example of the persistence over a wide area and to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree of an aitilicial condition of influx in the population, 
v4i icli IS, exce[)t in the case of large cities (winch are little affected 
hv malaria), usually only temiiorary. Of the people who pour into 
the tea-gardens I'very year, only a small portion become perma¬ 
nently settled on them, the vast population being content to migrate 
from filace to place every year or so liackwards and forwards 
through the district; some go out into Uic villages and a considerable 
number eventnally reliini to tlieir own country. In the absence 
then nf large set,tied garden popnlal ions, we have in the tea-garden 
area of the Diiilrs an instance of a wiile tract of country dotted over 
with inniirnerahle lahoiir camps. It is difficult to emphasize snffi- 
cieiitlv the full signfficaiice ol this phenomenon and its tremendous 
importance with regard to the iirohlem of malaria in the Dniirs, for 
in the absence of accurate data its effects cannot he easily esti- 
inaleii. Tlie holocausts among the iininigrantemployii.s at Panama, 
which caused the failure of the I''rench canal scheme, .serve to 
indicate the results which iilw iys follow the careless importation 
and (logregation ol large iioti-iniiniiiie populations within the mal¬ 
arious zone. To precisely similar caiise.s, viz., the recruitment and 
ai'i'iegatnm of numerous coolie labourers without due precautions 
upon the sugar plantations of .Mauritius, may be traced the fright¬ 
ful outbreak of malaria which swejit that once salubrious island 
from end to end some forty years ago. But though the introduc¬ 
tion of large numbers of non-iinmunes into a nmlarious district 
and their collection into labour camps is always risky, it is not 
necessarily the cause of widespread and intense malaria, provided 
everything is done to guard again.st the danger, as the recent 
experience of the Americans at Panama conclusively demonstrates. 
The immigration of non-immuiies is therefore not the sole factor of 
importance which may exalt the malarial endemioity of a district; 
it is rather this in conjunction with other circumstances almost 
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invariably found in association with it and always to be met with 
in new couutiies, where large commercial or industrial undertak¬ 
ings involving the bringing together and employing of numerous 
laboureis, are organised and conducted without due recognition of 
the most elementary rules of hygieue and sanitation. 

‘In the tropics wherever huge engineering works or the estab¬ 
lishment of some rmportant industry have been undertaken, involv¬ 
ing extensive soil disturbance, we nearly always encounter the 
conditions referred to, and herein lies the true explanation of the 
countless observations showing that ojiening of the soil will lead to 
outbreaks of malaria, for, in reading the description of such out¬ 
breaks, it will invariably be found that they occurred during the 
course of railway, road or canal construction or extensive building 
operations necessitating the employment of considerable numbers 
of labourers. 'I’he explauation, current a generation ago and still 
held by the uneducated, suggested a hypothetical emanation from 
the soil as the cause of these outbreaks, but more recently it has 
been .supposed that the multiplication of )inddles in the course of 
excavation led to an enormous increase in the breeding grminds^of 
the anopheles mosrjuito and hence to the spread of malaria in 
epidemic form, 'that such a condition may be an accessory cause 
IS piobable, but considered alone it forms a hopelessly inadequate 
conception. For what may be expected in a malarious country 
when iaige and mixed populations of workers aie massed together 
under the temporary conditions inseparable from camp lile ? The 
special liability to disease in epidemic form incurred by armies in 
the field and .concourses of pilgrims has long been recognised, and 
precisely similar dangers are encountered wherever the industrial 
aggregation of labour under primitive conditions is met with. 
And sotbroiigbout the Duals, as a direct result of its numerous 
labour camps, with their shifting population of mixed character, 
we litid a prevalence and exalted intensity of malarial infection only 
met with III ciiideinic mam testations of the disease. It is tlie 
existence of the coiiditious indicated and their inevitable conse¬ 
quences wliich serve to mark off the Duars as different from other 
tiacts apparently but little dissimilar in jiliysical outline, rainfall, 
climate and geographical situation. 

‘ Among disease conditions resulting from the universal inten¬ 
sity of malaria throughout the Duars, none is more striking tliaii 
black-w'ater fever, which is exceedingly common both among 
Europeans and educated natives. It was tlie frequent occurrence 
of this disease, causing a heavy mortality and much invaliding 
among the planters, which led to the appeal lor an investigation 
of which the present enquiry is the result. Black-water fever 
appears to be mainly confined to Europeans, Bengali Babus and 
tradesmen, Chinamen, dhobies, and servants drawn from the town¬ 
dwelling classes of Bengal. New-comeis are never attacked and 
It is rare for the disease to appear lu resideuts of less than six 
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months’ standing. The second and third years of residence in the 
Duars i.s the most dangerous period, the majority of cases occur¬ 
ring then After four or five years of unbroken residence in one 
place, the liuhility to the disease is much reduced, but a change of 
situation or long leave to a healthy climate annuls this acquired 
immunity, while one attack of the disease exercises a markedly 
predisposing effect so that recurrences are not uncommon. The 
actual mortality is about 10 per cent of all cases, but is generally 
greater among Europeans than among natives The onset of the 
disease is frequently mistaken for an ordinary malarial attack 
which it at first resembles. There is usually a shaip chill like 
severe ague, hut this is quickly followed by the passage of dark 
brown, blackish or bloody urine, and generally by re|)eated and 
persistent bilious vomiting; the temperature rises rapidly, pain at 
the pit of the stomach may he complained of and jaundice soon 
becomes evident. Such an attack may bust from twelve hours to 
four or five days and lelapses are not uncommon. In favourable 
cases the first sign of improvement is the clearing of the urine, 
ihe jaiiTidi'.'e and the fever usually persisting longer than the 
haunoglobimiria. In fatal cases the jialient may die from heart 
failme while still passing large ainouiits of daik unne, but more 
frequently the urine heconies more and more scanty in amount 
until snppiession superveiie.s and canse.s death. The diagnosis of 
the ^ii^ease i.s easy in typical cases, hut many mild attacks 
e.scape recognition especially among natives, and in some parts oj’,.— 

India even fatal cases are still mistaken for malignant jaundice or 
are leimed “ fever and jaiindiee.” the name by which the disease 
was known in tlie lliiars before its real nature was recognised. 

The only cettain method of diagnosis in lionbtfnl cases is the 
spectioscopic e.xaiiiiiialion of the iiiine siipjilcmeiited by the use 
of the microscope. The essentuil natine of the di.sease is a blood 
destrnetnui so eiiormons that the red eoipiiscles are ieduced to' 
one-half or even one-tenth of th« noimal within two or three days. 

'J ills desiluctiOD IS due to the sudden solution of the red blood 
coipuscles 111 the blood plasma, their colmiriiig matter, hinmo- 
glohiii, being excreted from the kidneys, thus causing the peculiar 
culoui ol the urine which has given to the disease its name of 
blai'k-w'ater fever. Malarial parasites are generally jiresent in the 
blood at the time of onset, but rapidly di.sajipear in the course of 
the disease although other evidences of malaria aie as a rule pre¬ 
sent or may be found post mortem. 

‘ At Jiresent the most successful treatment is the free use of Tieatment. 
bland diluents, such as barley water or milk and soda. Drugs are 
of little service and lueat extracts are distinctly harmful in tlie 
acute stage, but in cases of exceptional weakness they may be 
necessary after the hienioglobinuria has ceased. It seems probable 
that further experiments may lead to the discovery of a specific 
serum or anti-toxin treatment. 
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‘ The present investirffition hu.s shown that blaek-water fever 
is the result of constant and repealed inoculations of malaria, a 
danger to which all resiiients in the Duiirs are daily exposed. 
Owino to the cumulative effects of constant and repeated infection, 
the constituents of a |ieculuir and coin|>le.\ blood poison are pro¬ 
duced within the body and a condition of unstable equilibrium 
ensues. When this state of things has been induced, the action 
of a chill, over-fatigue, a superadded attack of malaria, or even a 
dose of quinine may cause the sudden combination of the ele¬ 
ments, wdiich togetlier lorm the blood ))oison referred to, and 
the immediate result is the di-soliitioii of the red blood corpuscles 
with tlie occurrence of the symptoms characteristic of black-water 
fever; hut, tlioiigli the condition has a mal.trial origin, it must 
not be confused with a severe malarial attack, from wdiicb it is as 
distinct as an attack of deliiiuin tremens is distinct from mere 
intoxication. 

‘ ^’|■onl what lias been said, it is evident lliat the inetliods to 
he adopted for the preveiilioa of in.daria ami black-water fever are 
es.sentlally the same, iiml among propliylaelic measures educatin',! 
stands ]>re-emirieiit. 'I'lie interest, aroii.sed throughout the Duaivs 
by the present eiiijuiry, has led to a lemarkable dnssemiiiatioii of 
knowledge regaidnig malaria among the liuropeaii residents 
and this has lesiilted in the very general adoption of precautions 
against the disease. Since I'JOT some 7.i per cent of the Kiiro- 
lieans in the Diiiiis have made Use of systematic quinine prO[ihv- 
laxis in the form of a 5-graiii quinine tabloid taken daily. In 
addition far greater caie has been exercised in the use of mosquito 
nets and a large proportion of the bungalows have been furnished 
with galvanised wire mosquito screens to t he doors and windows 
or verandahs. Comcideiitly with this the geneial health of the 
Eiiiopean cominonity has shown a remarkable improvement; 
there have been far iewer cases of fever, less serious illness, and 
only two cases of black-water lever. No case of black-water fever 
occurred among those who bad adopted the preoaulioiis described. 
As regards pro|)liylaxis among the general population, it is 
premature in the abseiiee of any orgaiii.sed c.impaign to do more 
than refer to the fact tbal, in a number of instance’s, planters 
have begun to distribute quinine in [lalatable form freely among 
the coolies. In some cases the consumption of this valuable 
remedy, iireviously used in hopelessly iriadeijuate amounts, has 
increased ten-fold. This is undoubtedly a move in the right 
direction, but, at the pre.sent time, Llieie are no figures available 
to show the actual re.sulls attained, and it is obvious that, without 
proper organisation botii lor the c.trryiiig out of an anti-malarial 
campaign and for the collection of e.xact d.iLa, any estimate of the 
benelit which may be derived from the adoption in tlie Uuars of 
this, or any other method of malaria prevention must be largely* 
a matter of guess work.’ 
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From what has heeii written ahove it will be seen that 
the only driif; of use in a malarial attack or for the prevention 
of, malaiia is quinine. So far all the atteiniits made hy 
Government to popularise it have failed, thoiieh it has been 
sold at a loss, centres of di.^trihntion have been estahlished 
at the head-(juarters of every district, and clerks have been 
paid lor the extra work involved. If the article sold had 
been chocolate or cigarettes, the sales would have been enor¬ 
mous, but as quinine is an extremely unpalatable drug, it will 
remain unpojiular until it is sold in an attractive form. The 
most likely method of making quinine pojiiilar is to sell it in 
the shape of sugar-coated pills or tabloids for adults and 
older children and of fanriate in chocolate or powiler form 
for younger children. The District Hoard of .lalpaiguri has 
recently ( 111 ( 18 ) ordered KliqOOt. sugar-coated pills for free 
distribution in the most inalaiioiis areas in order to induce the 
villagers to take the drug more often. 

(ddd raises of cholera occur thioiiglioiit the year, and it is 
probable that many streams,and wells contain the germ of the 
disease, though it is only when the winter rains have been 
short and stieams and wells are in consequence much reduced 
or lined n]( that choleia becomes epidemic The gradual warm¬ 
ing of the water ill .March, .April and May seems to favour 
germimdion and, coupled with a greatly diminished water- 
supply, file necessary lactois are complete. Ctiolera d(>e.s not 
lank liigh in the returns as a cause of deatli. but the inor.^ 
talif.y fiom the disease in piirtienlar aieas is often great; in 
Ifl'lO, which was a liad year, it was res[i(in;-ible for HdlG per 
cent of the total moilalilv of the district 'J’lie woisf affected 
tiacis are the /o/csi/.s ol Falakata and Alipur and tlie reason 
for this seems to be tlie presence of a consideiable .Mech 
jiopiilation. TliC majority of the jMeidies of the distiict 
aie toimd in tliese tnh'ils and, owing to tlieir nomadic lialiits, 
cholera, when it bieaks nut, sjiri'iids rapidly. Tliev do not 
bury tlieir corpses like other laces, liiit throw them into 
the nearest stieam and llee to the forests, jiolliitiiig the 
streams with bodies as they go. 'J’be result is that the streams 
ouLside the forests get infected and the residents in settled 
tracts, dependent on stieams for their water, eamiot escape 
infection. 

Spleen and goitre are common diseases and the proportion of 
persons suffeiing from insanity and denl-mutism is higher than 
in most parts of liengnl. 
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tected against small-pox. 

The average ratio per mille of the, pojnilation for the ten 
years from 18!)2-93 to 1901-02 was 2G 92 while for the five years 
shown in the table it was ;12'60. On the whole, there is less 
prejudice against vaccination in the Jalpaiguri district than in 
many other parts of Bengal. 

The chief medical institution in the district is the hospital at 
Jalpaiguri. The present building is a fine masonry structure,., 
completed in ]9ii5, in place of the old hospital which was gloomy 
and unhealthy. It is much appireoiated by the people as is shown 
by the niimher of in-door patients who have attended it for treat¬ 
ment. In the ten years from ISO.! to 190-1 the average daily 
mimher of in-patients was 9-12; in 1906 the year in vvLicli the 
•slew fiospital was opened, it rose to lO'GO; in 190G it increased to 
17'8;-i and in 19(i7 it was 23'98. The warifs are always full, and 
as soon as a bed is vacated, it is occujiied by a new patient. The 
total number of in-door patients treated in 1907 wa.s 768 and of 
out-door patients 9,215. The Commissioners of the Jalpaigiiii 
iMiiincipahty are proud of their hospital and make a large grant 
every year lor its iiiainteriance; the District Board gives lis 1,200 
a year and tlie rest of the ^e.xpenditure is met from private siih- 
scriptions. It has been arranged to build two sets of two rooms 
each for the accommodation of patients of the. higher clas.ses who 
will not go into the public wards ; in one of the rooms the patient 
will be treated and tlie other will be reserved for any of his rela¬ 
tions who wish to stay with him and look after him. 

In the interior of the district there are charitable dispensaries 
at Allpur Duar, Falakata and Titalya wliere 7,238, 6,839 and 
5,987 patients respectively were treated during 1907 ; these three 
dispensarie.s treat both in-door and oiit-door patients. Bodii with 
5,07G, Maiuagurl with 5,325 and Kumargram with 3,033 patients 
are out-door dispensaries. A new dispensary was opened at Pat- 
gram in 1907, at the request of the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
who subscribe about oiie-third of the cost of maintenance; it 
treated 2,995 patients and bad a daily average of 31'77 and will 
probably become an important dispensary in a few years’ time.* 
In addition to the above institutions the Maharaja of Cooch BehSr 
maintains a well equipped dispensary at Debiganj. the head-quarters 
. of the ChaklajSt Estates. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It has been stated in a previous chapter that ths JalpSiguri 
district was ibrnied by eeparaling the ikaiidti of Jalpaiguti, 
Rajganj and Boda from Rangpur and uniting them to the Western 
Duars. Conditions in tlie area .sepaialed from Rangpur differ 
little from tho.se. in that district and in the adjoining district of 
Dinajpur; the \\'estein Uuars, on the other hand, i.s a submontane 
tract of country stretcliiiig along tlie foot of the liilhs between 
the Tista and Sankos riiers. The annual rainfall varies greatly 
in different parts of the district langing from 70 inches at Debi- 
ganj in the Boda pargana to Hit) inches at .laljiaigiiri in the 
regulation part of the di.strict, while in the We.stern Huars, close 
t» the lulls, it exceeds 200 inche.s per iinniim. In these circum¬ 
stances it is not jiossible to treat the district as a whole and give 
one account of agiiculture which will apply to all parts of it. 

The river Tista divides the district into two parts ; to the 
west the country is tliat of an ordinary plains district in Noith 
Bengal diversilied only by the Baikaiitlipur Forest in the north 
which covers an area of eighty-one .square mile.s. The land is. 
generally fertile and grows good crojis of rice and jute; it is 
least productive in the iieiglibourhood of Amhari Falakala where 
it is high and there is comparatively little water. The Western 
Duars comprises an area of l,i)C8 square uiile.s, of which 509 
square miles, or more lhan a quarter of the whole area, are 
occupied by reserved forests. In the iioiTli, at the foot of the 
hills, lie numerous tea-gardens ; so quickly has the industry grown 
that it is now pos.sihle to ride forty miles from garden to garden 
without interruption. Before the annexation of the Duars this 
part of the country was covered by huge stretches of grass and 
reed jungle interspersed with forest and with a very scanty popu¬ 
lation ; now it is the seat of a pro.sperous industry on which 
nearly a sixth of the jiopiilation of the district depend for a living. 
Below the tea-gardens, as far south as the Uooch Beliar border, 
lie rich fertile plains growing splendid crops of rice, jute, tobacco 
and mustard. Towards the east, there is still much waste land, 
but, at the present rate of progress, it will not be long before 
this is brought under cultivation. 

Tea is the most valuable crop grown in the district, but as its 
manufacture is a special industry carried on mainly by European 
piaiiters, it will be more convenient to give an account of it in a 
subsequent chapter. This chapter will, therefore, contain only 
»n account of native agriculture. 
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More than 700,000 persons or over 89 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion are supported by agriculture, a larger proportion than in any 
district in Bengal (before the partition) except the Chittagong 
Hill J’racts. Figures for the year 1907-08 are given in the 

margin. The most strik¬ 
ing features of recent years 
are the spread of cultivation 
in the \\Vstern DuSrs and 
the increase in the area 
under jute, in some parts 
of the district at the 
Tn l!l(i6-07 the price of jute ruled 
very high and in the following year cultivators grew large 
quantities of it; prices, however, fell and they did not make as 
much profit ns they had expected to do This year there has 
been a tendency to restrict the area under jute and grow more 
rice; the people say that it is little use getting high prices for 
jute if ttiey liave to spend the money afterwards in buying rice 
for their own consumption. 

The alluvial soil with which the greater part of the district 
is covered is very fertile ; west of the Tpsta a superior variety of 
jute, known as Bajganja, is grown; fine rice and sugar-cane are 
also produced. In the low lands lliroughnut the Western Duars 
coarse rice and jute grow abundantly and between the Tista anil 
■Toi's3 rivers very fine crops of tobacco are produced. 

Artificial irrigation is not infrequent in the Western DnSrs 
where the number of rivers and streams aflord great facilities for 
it. It is used for land on which dmiin rice is grown, but w'hich 
IS not sufficiently low to ensure an adequate supply of water by 
ordinary means. The cultivators cut small irrigation channels, 
locally called jiimpois, from any stream which seems suitable and 
their proceedings need careful watching as the rivers in the DiiSrs 
frequently change their courses and it does not require much to 
divert the whole of the water from a river or stream down an 
irrigation channel. Cases have occurred in which the digging 
of irrigation channels has resulted in great damage to the Bengal 
Duars Railway and to roads. An irrigation channel near Gairkata 
had to be closed up because it threatened to divert the course 
of the Angrahasha river and leave the Gairkata tea-garden, with 
its turbine driven machinery, and the Gairkala market without 
any water-supply. Irrigation is doubtless necessary in parts of 
the Western Duars, but it is not safe to allow channels to be dug 
without supervision ; the cultivators think only of the benefit 
of getting water for their fields and are not intelligent enough to 
foresee the result of what they do. 

In the permanently settled parcjanns of the district most of 
the available land is under cultivation and there is not much room 
for extension ; a very large area is, however, capable of growing two 
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crops if the people choose to sow them and in 1907-08 the area 
cropped more than once was 198,700 acres. In the opinion of the 
Manager of the Chaklajat Estates, which belong to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Gooch Behar, nothing but the want of energy of the 
people prevents the land being double-cropped. In the Western 
Duars, cultivation is extending rapidly and would extend at an even 
faster rate if more labour was available. In 1901-02 the area 
under jute was .59,800 acres and under tobacco 112,900 acres; by 
1907-08 the figures had risen to 125,500 for jute and 119,400 
for tobacco; most of the increase in the area under jute and nearly 
all in that under tobacco has taken place in the We.stern DuSrs. 

The greater part of the di.striet is covered with alluvium Soils. 
ranging from pure sand to clay. Over most of the district the 
soil is a sandy loam, but in the basin between the Tista and 
JaldhSka rivers it is hard, black, and clayey ; excellent bricks and 
earthenware can be made in tliis part of tlie country and the land 
furnishes good pasture and line crops of tobacco. In the uplands 
to the north of the Dnars the .soil is a ferruginous clay and is 
'particularly well suited to the growth of the tea plant. The 
Western Duars contains numerous old river-beds which have been 
deserted by the streams which used to flow along them ; near the 
hills they are strewn with stones and boulders, lower down they 
contain gravel and, in tlm plains, sand. These deserted river¬ 
beds are unprofitable wastes, of little use to any one. 

The total area under cultivation in 1907-08 was 901,9(iO»»5»BiNcipAL 
acres or about 50 per cent of the area of the district. Excluding crops. 
tea, the principal crops are rice, jute, tobacco and mustard. 

By far the largest part of the area under cultivation is under Rice., 
rice; the area under this crop in 1907-08 was 631,600 acres. 

In spite of the great increase in cultivation in the Western DnSrs, 
the area under rice has decreased since 1901-02 when it was 
637,000 acres. The decrease is entirely due to the increased area 
under jute. 

There are two main crops of rice: the dman or hdimuntik 
which is reaped in the winter and the iius or hk'nioi which 
is harvested in August and September. The winter rice is much 
the more important crop ; bhadoi rice is usually kept by the 
■cultivators for their own consumption. A man rice is 6rst sown 
broadcast in nurseries in May and June and from about the 
middle of July to Ihe middle of September isitransplanted into 
fields which have been specially prepared for it. These fields are 
situated in low-lying land called nt/'it and are surrounded by 
small bands or ridges to retain the water. They are usually 
ploughed four times ; the fir.-t ploughing is straight up and down 
the fields; after a week or ten days the second ploughing is done 
crossways. The other two ploughings follow at intervals of about 
two days. By the time these ploughings are finished the ground 
is worked up into soft pulpy mud and the seedlings are then 
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transplAnted into it. The young plants are put into the ground 
hy hand, two or three together, at intervals of from six to nine 
inches. Once the rice has been transplanted nothing more is 
done until it is ripe and ready for harvest. The average outturn 
of dmnn rice is about 20 maunds an acre, but some of the lands 
in the Western BuSrs yield considerahlv more than this. 

Bhadoi rice is grown on higher land called faringali- Prepar¬ 
ation of the land begins in February ; it is ploughed six to eight 
times and then levelled. The weeds are collected and burnt, the 
ashes acting ns manure to the soil. After this the seed is sown 
broadcast and the land slightly ploughed up twice and again 
levelled. When the young plants are about four inches high the 
fields are weeded and the crop thinned out with a rake. The 
outturn of hhudoi rice is less than that of d'litan and varies from 
sixteen to twenty maunds an acre 

Threshing is done with the aid of bullocks. After the crop 
has been brought in from the fields, the bundles of paddy are 
opened and spread in the courtyard and five or six bullocks are 
driven round and round over them In three or four hours the' 
grain separates from the straw and is carefully winnowed and 
cleaned. In the Sadar subdivision the straw is stored for the 
use of cattle, but in the east of the district grazing is so abundant 
that hardly any use is made of it. In the Western DuSrs cows 
are often msed for threshing instead of bullocks. 

The cultivation of jute has increased at a very rapid rate 
and the area under this crop has more than doubled in the six 
years between 1001-02 and 19G7-(8. In the regulation portion 
of the district the increase has been at the expense of the hhadoi 
rice crop, about 2,5 per cent of the land which used to grow 
hhadoi rice being now devoted to the production of jute. The 
greater part of the increase has, however, taken place in the 
Western Dujrs. In 180,5, when Mr. Sunder submitted his settle¬ 
ment report, the area under I'lite was only 6,620 acres and the crop 
was confined to the Msinagiiri tahMl and grown mainly in the 
neighbourhood of the KrSnti outpost. It has now spread through¬ 
out the Western DnSrs ; large areas of land are under it in the 
vicinity of MadSri H5f, the eastern terminus of the Fengal-DnSrs 
Railway, and it is fast extending into the Alipur tah^il. The best 
variety of jute is that produced in the Esjeanj police circle, hut 
the quality of the fibre is good throughout the district. 

The same class of land which is suitable for hha.doi rice is also 
used for growing jute. The laud is well ploughed in March and 
April for about five or six davsnnd the seed is then sown broadcast; 
one seer of seed is usually sufficient for a highn. of land but, if a 
field is covered with grass or weeds, two seers of seed to a hiijha are 
sown. When the crop is a few inches high, the fields are cleared 
of jungle with n large rake, which also serves to thin out the plants. 
After the jute has grown to a foot or eighteen inches high, it is 
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again weedad by hand and is tlien left untoucdied until it is ready 
to cut. 

By the month of Aiigu.st or Sejdemher jute i.s from six to ten 
feet high and it i.s then cut and lied into bundles. After all the 
jute in a field has been cut, it rs removed to a jdece of high ground 
where tlie bundle.s are hiiii one on top of another, the leaf end of 
eatdi bundle resting on the stalks of llie bundle below it. The heap 
of bundles is covered witli straw until, in about three days, the 
leaves dry up and can be shaken off. The plants are next taken to 
some shallow stiignanf. water and .steeped for three weeks or a 
month, by the end of whiidi time the bark begins to separate and 
tile stalk and llbre becmne soft. 'I’lie jute is then taken out of the 
water; the plants aie broken off about two feet from the bottom 
and the stalk- are remoied. 'I'he fibre is dried in the sun and 
(deaned until it is (it for the mai ket The lower part of the jute 
stalks, which i.s lirok'eu (df in older to extract the fibre, is used 
for fuel; the U]iper part is used to make fences for the jiroteotion 
of crops, sindi as tobacco and vegetables, w hich are grown near 
hwnesteads. 

Siiitahlc weather after jute is sown is essential to the [iroper 
growth of the crop. Piolonged line weather causes the young 
jilauts to wither and tliey either die out aUogetlier or become 
stunted. Too much lain after the seed is ]iut into the ground 
makes it rot and the sowing has to he done over again. The only 
other nece-sity is plenty of water at the time when the jute is, 
steeped; the heavy laiufall of t he .lalpaigiiil (list riet almost always 
ensures this, hut. occasionally in the south of the district in tlie 
Boda jiolice circle, tiieie is not enough water, with the result tiuit 
every jiool and pond is Used over ami ovei again, and the fibre 
becomes black and loses the silky appearance wliicli it ought to 
have. 

Tobacco is a leiy lalualile crop and i.s giown largely in the Tobacco. 
Western Dnais, tlie liest toliacco lands lying lietvveen the Tista 
and Torsa livers. 'J'he crop reijiiires careful cultivation and much 
lal'iour to hi'iiig it to ]ierfe(d,ioii ; the results of all the industry 
bestowed on it may he lost in a few minutes if hailstorms occur in 
January or Pelnuaiy just liefoie tlie leaves are ready for plucking. 

In Fehriiarv 19t)5 tliiee-quarters of a fine crop of tobacco were 
destroyed by two niglits’ frost whicb witbered tlie leave.s. 

Tlie cro[) IS giown on good/ai iai/,it/land situated near tbe 
home.stead of tlie cultivator. Tlie land is carefully cultivated and 
all tbe available manure, consisting of cowdung and aslies, i.s put 
into it. The seed is sown in nurseries in July and August and the 
young piant.s have to be shaded eaiefiilly to protect tliem from the 
sun. Transplanting is done in fletober and November, the seed¬ 
lings being placed in lines about two feet apart. The field.s have 
to be kept Well weefled and the crop requires constant attention 
until the leaves are ready for plucking iu February and March 
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The yield of an acre of land ia from six to eight maunds of tobacco 
and the market price ranges from six to twelve rupees amaund; 
the average price of good tobacco may be taken to be about eight 
rupees a maund. 

The area under mustard in 1907-08 was 27,700 acres. The 
crop gives little trouble to the cultivator and does not require 
much attention. The seed is sown bro.adcast in October and 
November and the crop is reaped in February or March. 

Among other crops may be mentioned sugar-cane which is 
grown chiefly near Pocliagarh in the Boda pargana, though small 
plots of it may be found in the Western Diiars; maize which 
covered 3,400 acres in 1907-08 and is cultivated mostly by ex-tea- 
garden coolies, wheat, barley and potatoes. Ginger is grown 
occasionally in the Bodil pargana, hut, though it is a valuable crop, 
it exhausts the soil and the cultivators do not care about it. 
Cotton used to be grown in some quantity by Meches and GSros in 
high lands towards the foot of the Bhutan hills, but the opening 
of the tea-gardens and the introduction of forest conservancy has 
put a stop to their wasteful method of cultivation by jumiDg 
and in 1907-08 only 100 acres were under this crop. It is 
probable that the cultivation of cotton will die out entirely in 
a few years, as the opening up of the district is forcing the 
Meches to abandon their migratory habits and to settle down 
to ordinary cultivation. 

No imjirovements in agricultural practice call for notice 
'’except the abandonment of cultivation by juming by the. Meches. 
The abundant rainfall and fertile lands of the district yield 
magnificent crops of rice and jute with very little exertion on the 
part of the, cultivator and, as long as he, can obtain all he wants 
without much effoit, he has little incentive to adopt improved 
methods of cultivation. 

The agricultural implements in most common use among the 
cultivators are the following :— hdl or wooden plough ; plml or 
ploughshare; koddli or spade; kurali or hatchet for splitting 
wood ; ddo, a large knife or bill-hook ; kkurshd or dheldbhdngd, a 
wooden mallet for breaking up clods of earth; vidi, a bamboo 
harrow for levelling the fields; hidd, a large bamboo or wooden rake 
for thinning and weeding the fields; it is usually drawn by 
bullocks; khd'iiii, an iron crowbar for making holes in the ground; 
kdnchi or kachi ddo, a sickle or reaping hook; daoka, or patar, 
a rake for weeding. A set of these implements, together with a 
pair of plough bullocks, are required to cultivate what is techni¬ 
cally known as a hdt or plough of land, equivalent to about five 
English acres. 

The local cattle are small and weakly and no attempt has 
been made to improve the breed. An imported bull has been 
bought recently for the JalpSiguri jail, but his services will be 
confined to the jail ,cow6. Owing to the damp climate of the 
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Western DaSrs, mortality among cattle is very great and it is not 
uncommon after a severe epidemic to see cows used for ploughing. 

Pasturage is abundant; in the northern taluks of the Western 
Duirs green fodder is always available and paddy straw is not 
used for cattle. Meches and other cultivators throw away the 
straw as soon as they have finished threshing or allow anyone who 
.-pleases to take it away. In the regulation parganas and in the 
southern taluks of the AVestern Dn5rs straw is stored for fodder 
and cattle are fed on it while the a man rice is growing and they 
cannot be allowed to graze in the fields. During the winter 
months large herds of buffaloes from Piirnea, Rangpnr and Cooch 
Behar are grazed in the reserved forests and in the waste lands of 
the FalakatS and Alipur tfihsils Buffaloes are seldom used for 
agricultural jiurposes; the jirofessional graziers keej) them for 
milk, most of which is made into ghee. Although there is no 
lack of pasturage in the district taken as a whole, sufficient 
grazing lands near the homeste.ads of the cultivators have not 
been re.served in all })arts; the want of these is particularly felt in 
tile pargana of South Maiuaguri. In the Blialka lahsU there a,re 
plenty of grazing lands, hut the mistake has been made of not 
reserving tracks leading to them and cultivators naturally object 
to cattle being driven through their crops in order to reach the 
pasture grounds It is hoped to remedy both these defects during 
the settlement wdiich is now in jirogress. 

A Veterinary Assistant is stationed at Jalliaiguri and paid by Velerinary 
Government. Ilis duty is to tour in the interior of the district and aid. 
do what he can to deal with outbreaks of epidemic disease. The 
most common disease is rinderpest, which cause.s great mortality 
among wild animals as well as among cattle and buffaloe.s ; much 
can be done during an eiiidemie by inoculation with a specially 
prepared serum to save uninfected animals and to check the 
spread of the disease. Unfortunately the cultivators are conserva¬ 
tive and suspioiou.s and are very loth to submit tbeir animals to 
treatment; on the tea-gardens, the inihience of the Managers is 
usually sufficient to induce the coolies to allow their cattle and 
buffaloes to be inoculated, and much loss has been prevented in 
thi.s way. During 1907-08 the Veterinary Assi.stant inoculated 
2,417 animals against rinderpest, nearly all of which belonged to 
tea-garden coolies. 
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The yield of an acre of land ia from six to eight maunds of tobacco 
and the market price ranges from six to twelve rupees amaund; 
the average price of good tobacco may be taken to be about eight 
rupees a maund. 

The area under mustard in 1907-08 was 27,700 acres. The 
crop gives little trouble to the cultivator and does not require 
much attention. The seed is sown bro.adcast in October and 
November and the crop is reaped in February or March. 

Among other crops may be mentioned sugar-cane which is 
grown chiefly near Pocliagarh in the Boda pargana, though small 
plots of it may be found in the Western Diiars; maize which 
covered 3,400 acres in 1907-08 and is cultivated mostly by ex-tea- 
garden coolies, wheat, barley and potatoes. Ginger is grown 
occasionally in the Bodil pargana, hut, though it is a valuable crop, 
it exhausts the soil and the cultivators do not care about it. 
Cotton used to be grown in some quantity by Meches and GSros in 
high lands towards the foot of the Bhutan hills, but the opening 
of the tea-gardens and the introduction of forest conservancy has 
put a stop to their wasteful method of cultivation by jumiDg 
and in 1907-08 only 100 acres were under this crop. It is 
probable that the cultivation of cotton will die out entirely in 
a few years, as the opening up of the district is forcing the 
Meches to abandon their migratory habits and to settle down 
to ordinary cultivation. 

No imjirovements in agricultural practice call for notice 
'’except the abandonment of cultivation by juming by the. Meches. 
The abundant rainfall and fertile lands of the district yield 
magnificent crops of rice and jute with very little exertion on the 
part of the, cultivator and, as long as he, can obtain all he wants 
without much effoit, he has little incentive to adopt improved 
methods of cultivation. 

The agricultural implements in most common use among the 
cultivators are the following :— hdl or wooden plough ; plml or 
ploughshare; koddli or spade; kurali or hatchet for splitting 
wood ; ddo, a large knife or bill-hook ; kkurshd or dheldbhdngd, a 
wooden mallet for breaking up clods of earth; vidi, a bamboo 
harrow for levelling the fields; hidd, a large bamboo or wooden rake 
for thinning and weeding the fields; it is usually drawn by 
bullocks; khd'iiii, an iron crowbar for making holes in the ground; 
kdnchi or kachi ddo, a sickle or reaping hook; daoka, or patar, 
a rake for weeding. A set of these implements, together with a 
pair of plough bullocks, are required to cultivate what is techni¬ 
cally known as a hdt or plough of land, equivalent to about five 
English acres. 

The local cattle are small and weakly and no attempt has 
been made to improve the breed. An imported bull has been 
bought recently for the JalpSiguri jail, but his services will be 
confined to the jail ,cow6. Owing to the damp climate of the 
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for a corresponding area of land which contained little timber and Adminibiki- 
was suitable for cultivation. divibioss. 

All the forests in the district are at present controlled bj’ tbe 
Forest Department, for the BS'kanthpiir Forest has been placed 
under the Deputy Conservator of Forests, .lalpSigmi division, 
since the estate came under the Court of Wards, 't he reseiAed 
forests are divided for administrative purposes into two divisions, 
the JalpSignrI and BoxS liivisions, the heari-qiunters of which are 
at JalpSimiii and Bnx3, thougli the workino centre of the HnxS 
forests is at R5j5hliSlkhoa, ttie station north of Allpur DnSi on the 
Cooch HehSr Railway. The forests of I he .Ial| Sicliii division lie 
between the Tista and TorsS livers while tho'-e of the BnxS division 
are situated east of the Tor^S in the Aliptir I)n3r sii’iiliviaion. 

The forests of the Jalpaieuii division cmer an atea of ]8‘i jAtvAiacBi 
square miles and are situated entirely in the plains at the foot w^*®**'**' 
of the BhiitSn hills. They aie divided into four raiigi s, Apalchand, 

Lower Tondu, Upper Toiidu, and MainghSt and coii.sist of 12 
isolated blocks, the names and areas of which are given below :— 


(1) Apalchand ... 

Area in sq. miles, 
28-67 

(2) MSlhati ... 

•50 

(3) KhaiiSnti ... 

•10 

(4) Upper and Lower Tondu 

79 03 

(.5) DSina 

25 01 

(6) Marnghat ... 

21-50 

(7) Rebti 

5T0 

(8) D.dgaon 

2-30 

(9) Salhari 

■03 

(10) Diinichi 

471 

(11) Khairbari ... 

2-»8 

(12) Titi 

12-76 


[Sliorea rohiisla). Other timber trees wdiich are fairly numerous 
are c/itlrtnai (Schim'i ivnllichii'', sissii (l)nlheuji'i i-issii), khair 
(Acocia c'lteclm), {Bifrtiopin juvnnio’i), ’niihupi'i (Gin- 

niiMomum cecidoduphne) and {[lomb'ix 'm(iliihnric>(7n); 

but few trees of large size, belongint; to tliese speeie.s, are 
to he found. The forests mav he diviiled into four types, 
vit;—Sil forest, Mixed, Fveroreen, anti Savannah; hut tliese 
types merge into one aiiotlier and are found in many places 
inextricably combined. The sdf forest is in some (larts nearly pure, 
with as many ns 200 stems to the aere, but is more often mixed 
with varving proportions of otlier speeies, including t'lfii [Dilleftia 
pevtuoymi), udal, (Stcirtiha viliona), (Terinhvilin tnnndnaa), 
kunibi (Ciiieyn arloren'', and c)ul<tv'tit (Hrhi'iini na'lhh'i). Theie 
are approximately 7,911 acies of ^dl in Apidclianr, IGl acres in 
MSlhati, 42 ncies in KbSiranti, 9,40:i acres in Lower Tondu, 
3,997 acres in Upjer Tondu, 4,293 acres in MarnghSf, 484 acres 


tlie forests. 
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in Dalf-aon, 244 acres in Dumchi, and 16 acres in SalbSri. In 
the mixed forest, of which the greater part of Upper Tondu and 
Dumchi and the whole of Reiili and Titi are types, the soil is 
usually strong and the ground lower than that occupied hy nil 
forests. Sdl is found scattered here and there, and in the 
vicinity of river-heda the forest gradually turns into/.7ioiV and 
sisju forest ; the ground is often covered with a dense undergrowth 
of shrubs and creepers. The principal species found are Laqer- 
fitrcemio purvijlnui, nrlidren. ^lercnHu rilloxn, and 

Termiiialin tmutvl'imi ; the noithein jaiit of the Upper Tondu 
forest, is mainly composed of Scin'niii tvulticJni which often grows 
to a large size 'I'he evergreen forest occurs in old alluvial soil 
in all depressions such as the sides of jhoids and small rivers 
whicli are not oecnpieil liy grass. The species are very numer¬ 
ous and inciude Oln'Oi'iyi-juis, J'^chiiwCdi-piifi, MichtUit 

and canes, Tlie large gra.^sy blanks in the forests are called 
savannahs and are important on account of their extent and 
of their hearing on the work of fiie protection. In many of 
them settlers have been allowed to form forest villages, and to 
cultivate tlie land at a low rent on condition that tlipy supply 
labour to the Korest Depaitment when culled upon to do so 
Other savaiiiiahs have been sown with iiiiiilotii which grows 
qnicklv and is usefiii in killing off tlie grass and preparing the 
way for ttie iiitroduc!ion of mixed foiest. 

Tlie selection of forests for reservation was begun in 1872-73 
olid from tliat time to 1878-71t various forests were gazetted as 
reserved. The northern Tondu block was transferied from the 
Darjeeling district in 1881 and now forms part of the Upper 
Tondu foiest. There was very little mature timber in the forests 
at the time when they were leferved as all hie trees had been cut 
and reninved pievioiis to the annexation of the We.vtern DiiSrs ; 
it was decided, tlieiefore, not to work the forests for 2:> or 30 
years exce|it to remove diy 01 fallen trees. In jiraetice, however, 
it, lias not been |)ossitile to adhere to this policy ; iiigeiit demiinds 
arose which had to he .‘•alislied and a sort of compromise was 
effected hy which tlie forc-ts were pre'Crved as far as was com¬ 
patible with tlie supply of urgent requirements. For many 
years there was little deniiiiid for fuel from tea-gardens as they 
were able to satisfy their need.s from the large stocks of firewood 
on their grant.s, but, as early as 1883 some of them began to draw 
on tlie reserve.s for fuel, lii 1891-92 a fiee giant of mature trees 
was made to the Deiigal-DuSrs Railway Uouipnny for sleejiers 
when theorigimd line was eonstmcted ; tlie value of tlii.s concession 
was estimated at Hs 30,000. The first working plan for tlie wliole 
of tiie .lalpaiguri division was drawn up in outline in 1892-93 by 
Mr. .Miiuson and a woiking plan, completed by Mr Haines in 1896, 
was sanctioned in 1899 for ten years with retrospective effect 
from the date of its completion. This working plan remained in 
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force until 1905 wtien a reviled plan was drawn up by Mr. 

Trafiord and sanctioned by the Ben^'al Government, The main 
principle adopted was to jn-ovide as l uge a quantity of fn,“l ns 
possible for the tea-gardens and at the .same tune to ol)tain a fair 
supply of large timber trees; the syivieiiltnial method propo.sed 
was coppice with .standards, pioniising sd/ and other species 
wtiich would provide saleable timber being reseived ns standards 
The period of rotation was lixed at 25 year.s for the coppice and 
at lOo years for the standards. 

The neighhoiiniig take fodder for cattle, dry wood p 

for fuel, and grass and leaves bom the forests. The whole of the liroduce. 
regular ontturn of fuel is taken by the tea-gardens, hut the fore.-t 
area is not large enough to supi.ly the demand. Some gardens 
near the Darjeeling houndary obtain tlieir sniiidy of fuel from the 
Tisfa forest divisum Iml, when gnidens are not near the foiests 
or are remote from the jiart ol tlie forests uheie cu-tnigs aietakinrr 
place, it ia cbeaiier for lben\ to use coal which can easdy lie 
obtained as the railway runs close to most of the gaideiis. Verv few 
t< A gardens have any fuel supply of their own left now. In the 
Sf?/area the system of woikuig is tfiat of improvement fellimis • 

mature trees, had trees, and trees wiih laige crowns, wliich inter¬ 
fere wifli the growth of a number of otheis are inaiked for felling 
the other species lire cut by the tea-gaidena for fuel Slejis are 
being taken to ensure a sullicient grow tli of yoniie mHij clean¬ 
ings and wpcdings in places wheie seed has fallen and by fieeimr 
the lieads of young liees, wldch are being suppressed by creeperr 
or trees of Jiifeiior species. One-tifleenth of the idl area is cut 
over aniuially- In the mixed finest tlie method of woikiim is 
coppice and standards, one-twentieth of the area heimf cut over 
annually. The whole of the eopjiice fellings aie taken by tlie tea- 
gardens for fuel. The sc!/ timber is sold to private purchasers on 
payment of a monopoly fee. Trees lit. lor ciitfing are inaiked in 
each range and tenders are called lor; the jierson whose tender 

is accepted has the sole liglit of felling the marked nt/ timber in 

that range. A date is fixed by which all the maik"(i limber in a 
range must be cut mid removed, the monopoly fee is jiayable in 
instalments and the firice of the timber is realised before it is 

taken away from the I'oresl, The areas over which fellinog t„ke 

place are divided into sections in proportion to the requiiemenhs 
of the tea-gardens, and tlie fuel is removed by the garden author¬ 
ities and measured at the factory or other jilace where it has been 
stocked. There is no minor jiroduce of any value except long 
pepper (l-’ipev Ionium), small quantities of which are collected 
departmeiitally. 

The danger from fire is not great. In 1900-01 about nine 
square miles of foiests were burnt, hut w ith the exception of that 
year, the annual average area buint has been only one square mile 
from 1896-97 to 1803-0-1. The whole of the forests are protected 
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and, during the fire season which lasts from the Ifith February 
to the bisl May, fire patrols are appointed. Elephants, which are 
inereasiiig in iiiiinliera in the riistnct, are Very trouhleFonie; they 
trample limin and destroy young trees, interrupt work and do 
mucii dain.ige in the forest villages. Forest oflFences are neither 
numerou.s nor eeiious, the majoiity being cases of cuttle trespass.* 

'I'he resei ved forests ol the HnxS division are very compact, 
there being only thiee sepuiute blocks winch are less than ten 
miles riislanl fioiii one another. 'Ihe total area of the forests is 
327 tquaie miler, about one-seve"lb of winch is hill forest situated 
on the outer slojies of the HiniSlayas; the remainder is plain 
forest and occupies le\el or slightly niKiuIating ground at the foot 
ol the hills. Tiie forest.s are divided into tliiee ranges, BuxS, the 
area of which is !80 4 squaie miles, BorojhSr h3’5 square miles, 
and Haldihan 53 I squaie miles. 

As in I he Jaljiaiguri division the nuist important tree is sdf 
(Siioi'ea ivbiittii) which occupies about half the aiea of the forests 
and is inued with a \nrying pioportioii of other species among 
which are iiillm (/np/ustia'inm parvijldKi)^ iidul (Stevculi'i 
v:ll(ita), ckd'iuni [iSchimn uailtchii ', iiuiliuUi . M<iwraiiga dentic'u- 
lutd), janniH (Eiiiienta. upeicuiatu), hulieia (Ttrudnaliabderiia), 
biiHvI (BiJiiih-ij, viiilcbdi iciriit), t'llrt I iJit/eiria penhlgyita], parari 
(Sle^cv-iiiviiium ckdotioi'lci-), and occa.siorially tun {Cediela toona) 
and kimpulia {Piidb" ng,i sciiueiiiiioides') The total sdf producing 
area is about 87,OtiC acres, ol winch 85,(J0(i are situated in the 
jilains; lu the hills sd/ tiee.s me scattered along the crests of 
the ridges and theie is mixed forest in the intervening valleys. 
After the i-dl- the piiiieiiinl timber tieesare Uidir (Acacia catechu) 
and sfssu (Datben/in 

The forests fall natuially into three main types —bdt bearing 
aieas, kk'tir and bearing areas, and mixed forest- areas and 

savannahs; in addition to Ihe.-e, unproductive river-beds occupy 
an area ol about 11,0n0 acres. Ttie kII bearing areas vary from 
canopied Ingh f'oie.sf to thinly scattered trees lu tangled scrub and 
creeper jungle. The growtli is generally good hut is much liaiidi- 
capped by creepers, w inch have almost ruined jiarts of the forest; 
these cieepeis seriously impede rialuial repioductiou and in some 
places suppiess and half strangle the existing trees. In the BiixS 
forest south of the 22nd mile line the diainage is not good and a 
rather l.irge perceriiage ol the exjiloitable trees are unsound. 
Khalr and suyii trees aie generally mixed with other species such 
as liuml'dx, Luqeit<iicB)iiiii^ Qinxylam, Butea, Prerniia, 

and Vti licinpii, and aie mosily immatuie, though there is a 
iiiuiiera’.e siqiply of old trees ranging from 4 to 6 feet in girth. 
Keprodiiclioii is good in the wed stocked areas, but elsewhere 
though .sfisKi reproduction, niaiiily from root suckers, comes up, it 

* 1 am iiniebtcti to .Mr \V. It. Loti, .lacob. Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
lor ussisluiice in piepanug tins uccouui of the Jalpiiiguii division. 
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is burnt back by the frequent fires and well established poles and 
saplings are rare; the older trees are much damaged by fire, most 
of them being half burnt through, iheepers are bad in places 
where fire protection has been successful. The mixed forests 
consist ohiefiy of species of Lagerdrceiiiia, Bomhax, Stei'culi'i, 

Gallicarp i, Dillani'i, Schima, /-‘/ciiiitu and Biiuliinia in the 
plains, and Bchimn, Terlmmeles, Miu/noHn, iJuab.mga and 
Cedrela in the hills. A little bamboo is found in the hills but 
none in the plains forest. Reproduction is good but creepers give 
much trouble. In the savannahs the soil is usually poor and 
sandy, but these areas are for the most part lapidly filling in with 
tree species. In recent years it has been found necessary to form 
forest villages in order to augment the supply of labour. 

The forests have been selected out of unoccupied waste at the Forest, 
disposal of G-overnment. The first notification was published in niauage- 
1879 when nearly 280 square miles of country were declared to be ' 
reserved forest; since that time other tracts have been added, the 
latest addition of iiii|iortaiice being the Sachajihu lorestcontaining 
■ '8 square miles which was reserved lu 1905. The forests of this 
division had been in charge of the Forest Department since 1866, 
but no attempt at sysleiiialic working was made until 1874-75. 

From 1875 to 1888 nearly all the exploitation work was done 
dejiartmentally, purchasers removing only a few thousand rupees’ 
worth of «;( timber annually; during the next ten years depart¬ 
mental work was almost suspended and purchasers removed nearly 
the whole of the small outturn obtained from the forests. ITi 
1899-1900 departmental operations began again and sleepers were 
supplied to the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

The present working plan was drawn up by Mr. C. C. Halt 
and was finished by him in April 1905 ; it divides the forests 
into five woiking circles, namely, Bux5, BorojhSr, NilpSia, Haldi- 
bari, and Bhutan ghat. The principal object aimed at in the 
Buxa, Borojhar and Haldibari working circles is to supply a 
maximum quantity of mature sat timber; in the Nilpara and 
Bhutan ghat circles efforts are directed to utilise the stock of 
damaged and over-mature sistrn timber. In the three circles 
which mainly supply sill timber the high forest selection method 
has been adopted. Improvement fellings are al.so neces.sary: 
unsound and unpromising sat trees under 2 feet diameter are cut 
when they interfere with the development of the better specimens, 
and trees of other species are out when they interfere with sal or 
trees of other species more valuable than themselves. In the 
Nilpana and Bhutan ghat working circles over-mature and badly 
damaged trees are cut as they can be disposed of. 

'There is little demand for forest produce from the local f’orust 
population. The gardens can obtain nearly all the timber and fuel produce, 
which they require from their own grants which are very large; 
the cultivators want only bamboos and small poles for building, 
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both of which they cfin obtain from the waste lands under the 
management ol the civil authorities, Tliere is plenty of grazing 
ground outside the forests. ■‘<dL timber is the chief marketable 
product; there i.s an almost unlimited demand for metre gauge 
Hdl sleepers from the Eistern Bengal Sfate, Bengal and North 
We.stern, and Bengal-Duais Railways. Dacca and other places 
in Eastern Bengal take most of the heavy sdl timber which 
is not cut into sleepers; it i.s taken by local purchasers to 
Alipur Dual' where it is sold to merchants, most of whom 
come from Dacca and Kaiigpiir. There is a limited demand 
for good sissii timber for the Biilcntta market and tea-gardens 
take a little sis'-it for box planking. Tliere, is considerable 
difficulty in dealing with tlie jirodiice extracted from the 
forests owing to the inaliility of the Gooch BehSr Railway 
to carry it; the line i.s '2' 6" gauge and not only is its carry¬ 
ing capacity small and its lollmg stock limited, hut the 
timber has to be handled again at llie Gitaldaha Junction 
where it joins the Eastern Bengal State Railway, Tlieconversion 
of the line to metre gauge, which it is Imped to effect in the iieJu 
few years, will greatly facilitate the working of the forests. Most 
of the timber i.s now carted to Ali|)ur Dnar and floated thence to 
the markets in Eastern Bengal; the c.irt road which runs parallel 
to the railway, and is not metalled, is unable to bear the heavy 
traffic, and is in a bad state of rep'ur. 

.Successful tire protection has rendered the tsdl bearing 
ureas much less iiiflammalile than lormerly and the only kind 
of fires to he apprehended in them are leaf fires duiiiig the 
hot weather which are not likely to cause much damage. lu 
the khmr and sissa bearing areas and savannahs the danger 
from fire is still very great. Mention has already been made 
of the damage done by creepers and altempts have been made 
to cut them. The area cleared annually from 1877-78 to 
1901-02 averaged only 7 square miles; since 1901-02 an 
average amiuiil area of o8 square mile.- has been cleared. 
first creeper cutting throughont the sdl areas in the Buxi 
forests was finished in 1904-0.5 but so far only creepers on 
sdl trees have been cut. Elephants are very troublesome and 
do considerable damage; in the Bu.xa forest the Telegraph 
Department has been compelled to fasten the wdre high up 
on large trees as the elephants pulled up all the telegraph 
posts. 

The working of the .Talp5iguii division did not begin 
to show a steady piofit until 189;'!-94 and in the Buxl division 
the expenditure exceeded the levenue in 13 out of the 22 
years from 1882-83 to 1903-04 During the last four years 
both divisions have been doing well and have made hand¬ 
some pnofits. The table below gives the figures for the last 
ten years:— 
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Year. 

jALPAiouRt Division'. 

! Bcxa Division. 

O 

3 
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V 
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0 

iH 

s 
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9 
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tC 
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0 

s 

? 

Nett profit. 
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them niiule a. surplus of oier t-wo l.’iklis of nipees, and in 1907-(^ 
of over one and a lialf laUlis. The forests lia\e been earefnlly 
preserved hy tlie Forest Depaitnient am! the result of the good 
^woikdoneis heeoniino apiiarent ; the Hnxa division is cnjiable 
of still further develojiinent hut its workino is hampered by the 
diffieulty expel leiiced in getting the timber to the markets of 
Eastern Iteneal and Caleutlii, 


The haikaiithpnr foiest is situated on the west hank of the 
Tista river am! forms a long iiairow stiip stietchirig from the 
boundary of the Darjeeling distiict to within a few miles of 
.Talpaigiivi. The follouing description of the forest is taken from 
Dr. Itnchanaii-Hainilton’s AI. .S. Aeeonnt of l.'angpur written in 
18(i9 The woods of K.itliis-hiizari or Baikanth[mr have been 
nearly exhausted of ami sissu, the only trees that are cut 
for exportation, although they eonfaiii a greal abundance of 
timber in leality, jiethaps, more valuable .Still, however, some 
people are employed partly in tbe^e woods und partly in those 
whicli are adjacent to the teriitories of Bhutan and Nepal. I 
shall give here an account of the whole, as I have no mean.s of 
distinguishing between the r|uanlitv proeuied in each. The 
woods of Bhutan that are near the rivers are ns much exhausted 
as those in the Company’s territory, so that the greater part of the 
timber is brought from Nepal; and none is cut at a further distance 
than three miles from some branch of the Tista or Karatoya, 
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by which the logg can be floated into these rivers. In places 
where the ground ia quite level, the logs are placed on two small 
wheels, and dragged by men ; where the ground is broken or 
uneven they are carried. Cattle are never employed so that no 
large log is ever procured ; and the felled trees are cut up into pieces 
which are shorter and shorter in proportion to their girth, in 
order that the weight of all the logs may he nearly equal. No 
timber is cut except when commissioned, and the value is always 
|)aid in ndvanoe The purchases are mostly made hy native 
inerehants fioni Dehigauj in this district, and from KanglS- 
pukhuri in Nator; the timber ia intended chiefly for building boats. 
Tlie advances are made to men called dafud'irs who employ woik- 
men at monthly wages; and each of them contracts to deliver 
what is called a dlmra of timber at a specified place on a river 
bank, fiom vihieh it' can be floated down stream. Tiie logs are 
merely freed from the branches and bark; the trees having previous¬ 
ly been cut two or three feet from the ground, as more convenient 
for thestiokeof the hatchet, the use of the saw being unknown, and 
the waste of timber being considered of no consequence. The 
stem of the tree ia cut into as many lengths in proportion to its 
thickness ns it will admit, and the tops and large branches are left 
to rot, or to he carried off hy any person who chooses.’ 

The working of this forest has been supervised by the 
Divisional Forest Ofiicer, JaljiSiguii, since 190.'); cultivators and 
graziers oflfered great obstruction to the proper working of the 
forest ns they objected to the interference with their former 
pleasures of “ shikar " and burning the forest at will In .Tune 
1908, on the apidication of the Manager of the Estate which is 
under the Court of Wards, a preliminary notification was issued 
for the reservation of the forest. The forest has been grazed 
and burnt excessively for many ye.ars, but there still remains a 
large amount of .sdt chiefly poles, and with care and protection 
It will become in time once more a valuable property. The 
higher ground is stocked with M poles which show signs of many 
fires, and there is a complete absence of the thick undergrowth 
wdiich characterises the adjoining Government forests ; under¬ 
neath the sil is glass and, in the grass, an enormous number of 
young sdl seedlings have sprung up since the forest has been 
protected from fire. The low'-lying parts are covered with low 
scrub jungle with little timber of any value. 

The forest is being divided into two ranges, the SSrogSrS range 
in the north and the ShikSrpur range in the south. The revenue 
is derived mainly from the sale of dry and dead fd/ poles and 
from grazing; a small amount of fuel is also sold. In 1906-07 
the revenue was Rs. 28,893, and the expenditure Rs. 4.560, 
giving a surplus of Rs. 24,333 ; this compares well with 1870 
when the proprietor farmed out the whole tract at a rental of 
Rs. 3,000 per annum. 
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Before leaving the subject of the forests, it is desirable to 
refer to a suggestion made in 190C that floods in the Western 
I'u5rs bad increased in recent years and had done more damage 
owing to the practice of jnming, or shifting cultivation, on tlie 
watersheds of the destructive rivers. There is no doubt that 
large areas have been defore.sted in this way in Sikkim and 
Bhutan, but there is nothing to show that floods are worse or 
more frequent now, than they used to be in former year.s. The 
general consensus of opinion in the district is that jaiiiiiig has 
had little or no effect on the quantity of water which goes into 
the rivers and cannot be responsible for causing the floods of 
recent years. The floods in 1902 and 1900 were caused by heavy 
rainfall coming at a time when the river.s were full and the soil 
so saturated that it could not retain more moisture; in 1902 
there was exceptionally heavy rain in September following an 
Augustin which the rainfall was quite up to the average; in 
July 1900 the rainfall was above the normal and was followed 
by unusually heavy rain in August. In both cases Ihe rivers 
yere full and the sod satuiated whei^ furl her heavy rain added 
volumes of water which could not be retained by Ibe land and 
which the already swollen riveis were unable to carry off. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

Owing lo its position at the foot of the hills and to the 
number of rivers and streams which flow through it, the JalpSi- 
guri district ha.s always been peculiarly liable to floods. Mention 
has alremiy been made of the disastrous floods in 1787 when the 
Tista river, which used to flow into the Ganges, suddenly deserted 
its channel and turned it.s waters into a still more ancient bed by 
which it empties itself into the Brahmaputra in the Kangpur 
district. The numerous deserted river-beds which may be seen 
throughout the district and particularly in the Western Diiars 
show the facility witli which the river.s change their courses, 
often as the result of a sudden flood caused by heavy local rain 
in the hills. There were serious floods on the river Tista in 1881 
and 1892, but the worst floods in recent years occurred in 190^ 
and 1906. 

Fr.ooos IN 1’*'^ 19**2 was confined to the basin of the Tista river 

1802. and was cau.sed by general and extremely heavy rain in the Dar¬ 

jeeling hills on the 27th September. Darjeeling itself reported a 
rainfall of 12 inches for the 24 hours and the downpour was even 
b**avier in other places in the hills. The rainfall at Jalpaiguri 
during the month of August was above the average and in fsep- 
temher more than twice the normal amount of rain fell; the 
'Tista was in consequence very full when a further volume of water 
was poured into it. Tlie river began to rise rapidly at about 3-30 
p.M, on September 27th and continued to rise steadily till 5-30 A.M. 
on the 28th when it reached a height of eighteen inches above 
the highest flood level of the ['receding ten years; during these 
fourteen hours its rise wa.s six leet. It remained at its maximum 
height for about half an hour and then began to fall as rapidly as 
it had risen ; by 6-30 P.M. oil the 28th it had fallen to the height 
of an ordinary flood. 'The followdng description of the state of 
thing.s 111 the .laljiaiguri town was written by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner Mr. Forrest: — 

‘ The sudden rise in the flood came as a surprise to everybody 
in Jal[iaiguii I was awakened at 3 a.m. on the morning of the 
28th by the head constable of the treasury guard who told me 
that the flood had risen to the treasury .steps and was threatening 
to carry away the trea.sury. 1 got up and proceeded to walk to 
the treasury. 'The water was over my kuee.s in my compound and 
on the metalled road to the treasury it was ru.shing with great 
force about two feet deep. Large pieces of drilt wood were being 
carried along over the road, and getting along at all was a matter 
of some difficulty. It took me almost half an hour wading to get 
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to the treasury’ (a distance of about three hundred yards). 

‘ When I arrived 1 saw that the water was within a couple of 
inches of the floor of the stronjr room, so I sent for the treasurer 
and the treasury officer who arrived after an interval of over an 
hour. In the meantime the flood had risen about six inche.s and 
had flooded the strong room. Wlien the treasurer and trea.sury 
officer arrived, we opened the treasury and .shifted stamp boxes 
and opium out of danger of the wel. No damage was done. 

About an hour after ttiis, the flood .showed .sigu.s of ahatiiig, so 
leaving tfie treasury officer in charge of the treasury, I waded hack 
along the road till I came to the Kaila budge which was well 
above the flood level. I then walked to I he post and telegraph 
office and ascertained that communication with Darjeeling was 
uninterrupted and tiieiioe to the railway slation where I could get 
no information beyond the fact that the line was breached between 
JalpSiguii and Haldihari and that booking had been sto|iped 

‘From subsequent enquiries it ap|)eared that remarkably 
little damage was done within the .^lunlcipality ; some iieojile 
iivino in the lower parts of the town were flooded out for a 
time and a small amount of damage was done to the stocks of two 
or three big mertdiants —sugar, salt, dal and potatoe.s. Prices of 
provisions are very slightly higher owing to the breaches on tlie 
Eastern Hengal State Railway. Most offices and other public 
buildings have their floors covered with mud but no serioms damage 
was done.’ » 

On the west of the Tista the river began to overto|i its banks Extent of 
at Ratigdhamali about 9 miles above JalpSiguri and spread over the floods, 
the country as far as the river Karla ; in this area the ri.se was 
gradual as’tlie water bad plenty of room to spread. Relow Jalpai- 
guii the Eastern Bengal .State Railway runs for a considerable 
distance parallel to the Tista and at no great distance from it. 

The railway embankment, wbicli has in this section few bridges 
and culverts, (diecked the free spread of the flood of water, which 
made a wide breach in it and flowed away with considerable 
violence over the rice-fields until it reached the Glioramaia river. 

Between this breach and the Mandalghat railway station there 
were several other breaches, and a bridge was washed away. 

On the east bank the condition of the country is somewhat 
similar; the river flooded ttie country below Gazalduba, but the 
water encountered no cheek until as far south as the Domohani 
station on the Bengal-DnSrs Railway. From this point the railway 
embankment runs at a distance of not more than half a mile from 
the river, and the water, making a large breach 200 feet wide 
south of Domohani station, rushed down an old khal in the direc¬ 
tion of Mainaguri. The flood water cut the railway again near the 
Bhotepati station and rejoined the Tista. The country hr tween 
the railway line and the river was flooded for .several miles south of 
JalpSiguri. 
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of lifp WHS not lionvy anil waa oonfinpil to plaop.ni where 
the rise of the water was rnpid. Three herdsmen, who were 
grazing buffaloes on a large chvr, were not able to reach the high 
bank in time and were drowned ; at Barnes Ghat three women and ^ 
two children, members of aswee)>er family living in a hut on the 
extreme edge of the river, were swept away and drowned. The 
total number of lives lost was only ten. Comparatively little 
damage was done to the crops ; the winter rice benefited by the 
silt depo.sited by the flood; the standing jute was unharmed, 
but much of the jute whicli was being steej.'ed was washed aw.ay 
and lost The loss of cattle was serious, but it is difficult to form 
an accurate estimate of it ; 200 dead cattle and 10 buffaloes were 
counted along the banks of the river .and the Deputy Commissioner 
put the total loss at 11,10 head of cattle and 20 hnff'aloes. The 
\ illagps on both sides of the river were full of stray cattle which 
load been carried down by the floods and it tool: a longtime before 
they were all claimed and restored to their owners. There was 
a large herd of nearly 5n0 huffaloe.s on the Nathna Klial when it 
was submerged in the flood and no le.i-s than 79 of them wer^ 
resoned at the Mandalghat village 15 miles down stream ; nearly 
all the buffaloes got a.shore al one village or another. 

The damage done to the railways has been already mentioned. 
The big breach on the Eastern Bengal State Railway took over ten 
days to repair and did elas.s ]inssengcr.s were sent round by 1.31- 
ipanir H5t and I lie Bciigal-Dnriis Railway. Abridge was carried 
away on the .lalpaigini road .and another on the .lalpaigurJ-Ali- 
jmr road, hut otherwise the roads received comparatively little 
damage. 

In 19(i2 the floods were confined to the basin of the Tista 
river, but in 19(lG they were general over the whole district, 
Heavy and continuous rain fell in .Tilly during wdiich month 
40'0,5 inches were registered at Jalpaiguii and the fall was 
even more heavy in the part of the district near the hills. In 
previous years floods were eaused by sudden downpours of rain 
lasting a comparatively short time; the feature of 190(1 was the long 
succession of rainy and sunless days. On the night of August 3rd 
and morning of August 4th, all the rivers and streams in the 
distriet rose simultaneously and the damage done to railwa'j's and 
roads was enormous. Owing to the interruption of communica¬ 
tions it was some time before the full extent of the mischief could 
lie a.scertained. 

At .Talpiliguri nearly 24 inches of rain fell between 8 A M. on 
.Tilly 28th and 8 A.M. on August 4th. The river Tista which had 
been rising steadily began to rise verv fast on the night of August 
3rd and by 6 o'clock next morning much of the town was flooded. 
The water ru.shed through the compound of the Deputy Commis- 
,sinner’s bungalow, and across the road into the compound of the 
circuit house where it was over two feet deep; the cutcherries were 
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to the treasury’ (a distance of about three hundred yards). 

‘ When I arrived 1 saw that the water was within a couple of 
inches of the floor of the stronjr room, so I sent for the treasurer 
and the treasury officer who arrived after an interval of over an 
hour. In the meantime the flood had risen about six inche.s and 
had flooded the strong room. Wlien the treasurer and trea.sury 
officer arrived, we opened the treasury and .shifted stamp boxes 
and opium out of danger of the wel. No damage was done. 

About an hour after ttiis, the flood .showed .sigu.s of ahatiiig, so 
leaving tfie treasury officer in charge of the treasury, I waded hack 
along the road till I came to the Kaila budge which was well 
above the flood level. I then walked to I he post and telegraph 
office and ascertained that communication with Darjeeling was 
uninterrupted and tiieiioe to the railway slation where I could get 
no information beyond the fact that the line was breached between 
JalpSiguii and Haldihari and that booking had been sto|iped 

‘From subsequent enquiries it ap|)eared that remarkably 
little damage was done within the .^lunlcipality ; some iieojile 
iivino in the lower parts of the town were flooded out for a 
time and a small amount of damage was done to the stocks of two 
or three big mertdiants —sugar, salt, dal and potatoe.s. Prices of 
provisions are very slightly higher owing to the breaches on tlie 
Eastern Hengal State Railway. Most offices and other public 
buildings have their floors covered with mud but no serioms damage 
was done.’ » 

On the west of the Tista the river began to overto|i its banks Extent of 
at Ratigdhamali about 9 miles above JalpSiguri and spread over the floods, 
the country as far as the river Karla ; in this area the ri.se was 
gradual as’tlie water bad plenty of room to spread. Relow Jalpai- 
guii the Eastern Bengal .State Railway runs for a considerable 
distance parallel to the Tista and at no great distance from it. 

The railway embankment, wbicli has in this section few bridges 
and culverts, (diecked the free spread of the flood of water, which 
made a wide breach in it and flowed away with considerable 
violence over the rice-fields until it reached the Glioramaia river. 

Between this breach and the Mandalghat railway station there 
were several other breaches, and a bridge was washed away. 

On the east bank the condition of the country is somewhat 
similar; the river flooded ttie country below Gazalduba, but the 
water encountered no cheek until as far south as the Domohani 
station on the Bengal-DnSrs Railway. From this point the railway 
embankment runs at a distance of not more than half a mile from 
the river, and the water, making a large breach 200 feet wide 
south of Domohani station, rushed down an old khal in the direc¬ 
tion of Mainaguri. The flood water cut the railway again near the 
Bhotepati station and rejoined the Tista. The country hr tween 
the railway line and the river was flooded for .several miles south of 
JalpSiguri. 
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the floods and were literally smashed to pieces. West of M8l 
several bridges were washed away including the one over the 
Kumlni river and a series of breaches were made in the embank* 
ments, the widest of which was near the Chel river. The eastern 
branch suffered most severely ; there was a large breach in the 
embankment between M5l and Chnlsa stations, but the worst 
damage was done between Chal.sa and NSgrukStS. North of therail- 
way line the .faldliSkil river divides into two streams, one of which 
is called the Hathinalla ; the.se are spanned by two large bridges, 
each about .'iOO feet long, between which there is a high embank¬ 
ment, which was protected by a rocky islet covered with trees. 
The flood cut away the island and about 1,100 feet of the embank¬ 
ment; the Hathinalla bridge stood, but not a yard of embankment 
remained attached to it, and in the gap a .swift stream flowed over a 
stony bed. All the protective wotks were swept away and not 
a ve.stige of them was to be seen after the floods had subsided. 
Farther east the DSina rivet cut away 900 feet of embankment, 
and there were numerous smaller breaches including one rather 
large one near Madari H5t. It was not until November that thiS 
section of the line was open to traffic again. 

The telegraph lines from .lalpaiguii to Alipur DuSr, KSmshai 
Hat and I\lal were uninterrupted, hut all the lines to other parts 
of the Duars were broken down. No time was wasted by the 
Telegraph Department and communications were quickly res¬ 
tored. 

The complete breakdown of railways and roads made the 
position in parts of the Duar.s very serious. Nagrakata and 
all the gardens to the east of it became dependent on the Hamshai 
Hat railway station for their supplies of rice and coal and for the 
means of getting their tea away ; the traffic thrown on the Ram- 
shai Hat-Sulkapai-a and Ramsbai Hat-Gairkata roads was in conse¬ 
quence very great and efforts were directed to make tliese roads 
passable for traffic and to keep them open. At the same time 
more boats had to be railed np from Barnes .lunction and placed 
on the ferries over the Jaldhaka and Uaina rivers. The work was 
carried out as speedily as possible, but until traffic could get 
through, rice .sold at Nagrakata at three seers to the rupee. It was 
evident after this experience that the eastern branch of the Bengal- 
Duars Railway could not be depended on and that good communi¬ 
cation by road was necessary between Ramsbai Hat and the tea- 
gardens between the .laldhaka and Torsa rivers. A road has 
now been constructed through theTondu forest which, it is hoped, 
will be unaffected by floods and which will ensure communication 
between Nagrakaia and the railway if the eastern branch breaks 
down again. It is proposed to protect the town of Jalpaiguri by 
making an embankment along the Tista; this will prevent the 
river from overflowing its banks and should save the town from 
floods. 
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Famines are unknown in the district, though until 1905 it 
was included among those liable to famine. The Bengal famine of 
1866-67 hardly affected JalpSiguri at all, though the demand for 
grain in less favoured parts of the Province caused a considerable 
increase in the exports of rice, with the, result of raising local prices 
to about double the ordinary rates. In 1873-74 there was slight 
distress in those parts of the district which border on DinSjpur, 
Rangpur, and Purnea, but no relief measures were called for. As 
JalpSiguri is bounded on the north throughout its entire length by 
the lofty range of the Himalayas, it is very im])rohable that either 
the local rainfall, or the .supply of water brought down by the 
rivers and streams would be affected by even the severest drought 
which might occur elsewhere. In the imiwobable event of a famine 
the railways, roads, and navigable river.s in the district afford 
sufficient facilities for the importation of grain to prevent the 
danger of the isolation of any particular tract of country. 

In the 18y7 eartlujuake much damage was done to roads by 
subsidence and by the opening of dee}) fissures, and many bridges 
and buildings were destroyed. It is not uncommon even now to 
tome acro.ss earthquake cracks when shooting in the jungle. 
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CMAl'TER VIII. 

LAKD REVENUE ADMIMSTRATION. 

The Jftlpaiguri district consists of two widely different tracts 
of country, v^z., the f'lriyaiiiw of BaiUanthpur, Boda and PatgiSm, 
lornierly included in llie ifangpur (iistricl, and the Western DuSra, 
wrested from Bhutan in 18(iJ, and, in giving an uecount of the 
land revenue administration, it is necessary to deal separately with 
them. 

The paryanas ol Baikanthpur, Boda and Patgiairi' formed part 
of the Koch kingdom, but were conquered and annexed by the 
Mughals, who iiicoiiioialed them in the lioiitier/’uujdun of Kakir- 
kuudi or Kaiigiiui ; lliey were tiaiislerred to the Bast India Com¬ 
pany with the cession of the (Uavm iii 17tid. At first the Com¬ 
pany followed the Muhammadan juacfice ol farming out the laiuC 
revenue to contiactois, but discontinued tins sjstem after 
the exactions ol a iiutoiious Imuici, Baja Dehi Singh of 
Dinajpur, had led to an open rebellion of Ihe cultivators in 
The pinyaiHis were peimaiieiitly settled in 171)1) with the rest 
of Bengal and aie now called the peimaiiently settled or legulalion 
part of the district in contiadistiiiction to the Western Duars. The 
ta'uzi roll shows that they are divided into 8i! estates, 1G9 revenue- 
free estates, and 232 rent-free tenures, but, with the exception of 
a lew small areas, they are included in two large za'iimidarin; 
pwryana Baikanthpur belongs to the Baikanthpur Estate, now 
under the management of the t’ouit of Wards, and pargc.nas Bods 
and Patgram to the Chuklajat Estates of the Mahaiaja of Cooch 
Behar. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilfoii, writing in 1809, gave the follow¬ 
ing account of these zu'iiundO'i m :—‘ Patgiam Estate, which com¬ 
prises the police division of liie same name, is the properly of the 
(Jooeh Behar Baja, and contains 62 wanstts, or collections of vil¬ 
lages. More than half the estate is Jet to large farmers, some of 
whom hold under leases called iqiUHclui/d, which are granted for 
a certain specified farm, and not according to a particular area, so 
that their rent cannot be increased nor their lands measured. The 
don, or local laud measure, ns equal to 15,670 square feet, or DOS 
Calcutta biylias. There are 'Siljaidurs w ho pay their rents directly 
into the office of the Baja’s collector ; these are called khdrtj 
jolddrs. The others, who pay their rents to the, village officers, 
are called dilabandt. The large farmers let out to under-tenants 
as much land as suffices to pay their rent, and cultivate the 
remainder through pnijdt, oii the usual sharing tenure. The ' 
average rent paid by the joldars to the Baja is, 1 am told, only 
Rs. 3 for 10 dons, equal to 4^ aunas a Calcutta kgha, but I believe 
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thp tenants have to pny tlie whole of the village estiiblishment, 

The people lire very poor, i.liy, and iiiiloleiil. 

* BodJ la a verv line e.'.lali‘| also heloneiiig to tliedooch Behjr Bodii. 

KSjS. Jt contains 402 ord/O.iv lifsides 27 lai oe khd' lj 

farms, such as I have irientionecl in r5li;i5m. No hiklinoj land ns 
inentdoned in the CollectoT.s papeis ; hot it is sai I a very lintte part 
has been granted rent-free hv the BSia, botli to lelionnis persons and 
to his own servant.s. Most oi tlie lai ms Were oiieinallv laiije, hot 
they have in general been tedueed to a sniall size, liy siihdividing 
among heirs, a most, ruinous piac-tiee, which should he entirely ]iro- 
lilbited. The w hole estate is divided into tu/iiZ’s, and these again 
into Jiiiilidl,', each of which wans oi igindlv one farm. In evei v t"l "k 
are from two to live t i/nililO’X, who mo wealthy faimers appointed 
by the liaja according to the wishes oi the other tenants, and are 
usually continued in office for several years. Tne tnh'itld’' finds 
secuiity for the whole rent, and receives from the tenants from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 17.) a year, according to tlie e.xtent under his cliai'ge; 
the tenants jriy ttie wdiole vill.ig.' e-tahlishmeiit of clerks 
"'Cdri-s), and v.irious kinds of messeiigeis : sorrtois, yxi i/ts, kolndln, 
ote.'i. The lands were not measured w hen the .sett lement of the 
RajS’s estates was made, the tenants hemg very averse to such a 
course, as might iiatni.dly he expec'ied, for the lent which they 
pay i.s very .small The leases specify neither tlie term of years 
for w hich the lioldiiig is let, nor tlie measureinent of the farm, but 
only tbe rent stijiulaled to be paid for tlie farm. II any tenant goes 
away, the ollieis pay the lent until they can piocuiea new tenaflt, 
or el,-e they divide the land among tlieinselves. The Uaja has, 
therefore, no iiileiesl, e.’o epl to colled, the rent with as little 
e.xpeiise as [lossihle, and to beg and sijneeze all that he can from 
the tenants, Tliere ns no economy in the niiinagenielit. In some 
latuka no t'llmhldr can he found, and these are minaged by 
fjomdsto!^, or agents, eaeli witli a large esfalili'limeiil. The VikiU- 
diji'n, who are men of propeity, and wlioongblto jiiy llieir wliole 
rent into tbe Raja’s otliee, make delays, so tliat si.\ l.nliKihlnis or 
stewards are required to ivire.-li their memories Tlie twerify-severi 
original large farms, wliieli are not dejieinleiit on the lahid- 
(lain, but wdiicli, if undivided, would Line paid their rents 
immediately into tbe Raja’s ol'tice, have now subdivided into so 
many small sliares, that a whole host of subordinates is leijnired 
to inapage tlieiii. In fact, the Raja's inteiesls in this eslate seem 
to have been very much neglected. 

‘ Baikanthpiir or Battris-llazari, although [lart has been Baikaiitlipiir, , 
alienated to Btuilaa, is still a very line eslate, and comprise.s the 
two entire police divisions of Fakirgaiij* and Sanyasikaia.t It is 
not included in any niikur or Miiliammadan division of the 
country, having only been added lo Bengal since the British 
assumed the government of the country. A person uained Sisu, 

* New Jiilpidenri I Now Itrijgiinj 
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^'randi-oti in tlie feiimie line of tlie Koeli Hajo (the founder of the 
(iooi’li Behar Ivajils), is the unginal ance.stor of the Baikanthpur 
fainilv. It IS generally' nh.serted that Sisu was the sun of Jira. the 
(laughter of Hajo, hut the family tliemselves allege that he as well 
as Visit taiiother gramlson ol Hajo atid the lirst of the Cuoeh 
Behai Bajas who was eonverled to Hinduism) was the son not of 
•Ilia, hilt ol her sister Hna, and that his lather was the god Siva, 
on which account all the uiemhers of the family assume the 
name of Heo, and return no salute that is made to them by any 
[leison. Bisu, on the conversion of Vlsu to Hinduism, look the 
title of fiib-Kumar, or young Siva; be was ajipuinled hereditary 
Ka kat, or the second person m tank in the Koch kingdom, and 
leceived the Baikanihpui estate as an ap|janage. 

‘ Formerly tlie hnnily resided at Baikanthpur, where there 
was a little cultivation scattered among the woods; while all the 
southern part ol the estate was allowed to be thickly overgrown 
with reeds and bushes, as a defence against the Muhammadaiis. 
Hharma Deo, on tlie decay of the Mughal power, left Baikanthpur 
and settled at Jalpaiguii. He began to clear the lands in thee- 
soutb, which aie now well cultivated ; but. the tracta in the woods 
and jungles to the noith, which were formerly cultivated, are now 
neglected. ’J'here are no large tenants on the estate, and the 
rents are still very low owing piohahly to the vicinity ol Bhutan 
and Guikha’ (Bikkim, then lield by the Kepalis), ‘where there is 
much waste laud; and a large propoitiou of the tenants are 
constantly leinuving lioin one jurisdiction into another. The 
actual rent realised Irom the tenants is, ] understand, about 4:( 
annas pel (dm of land, good and bad, containing 12,472 square 
leet, or about U 8ti ol a I'alcuLla biijha. The nia.\imum rent lor 
a farm, 2U do/i in extent, is said to be as follows ;—House and 
garden land, Ks. B‘i; lirst quality land. Ks. 12; second quality 
land, Ks. 11; third cinality land, Ks. 7; fourth quality land, 
Ks. 4 ; total Ks. 47. Originally the larms were let by guess 
measurement, or liy Liildtwi or “ jdougtis. ’ I’hat is, a farm was 
estimated to contain as much as could be cultivated by a certain 
number of ploughs, and paid a li-ved sum for each, a custom which 
once piobahly e.xteuded all over Kauiriip. .About the year 1788, 
land ineasuie was liist introduced. 'J'he whole estate is divided 
into lilteen talu/:f, and the establishment is a very moderate one. 
in Sanyasikata, wluch is the largest tiihiJi, there is one luhsildor 
(Btewaid),one cleik {luiiharrii'), three inspectors of villages {(>rad- 
hci ns), one valuer of money (po.hhi /), one chief messenger (bintlur), 
one ass'staiit messenger ‘niLidl(o), four ordinary messengers 
(pn iL'.), one officer (ymnoi/n r), and lour matchlockmen \bark‘iadO%) 
and lour sweepeis. There is no subordinate village establishment. 
Tlie whole aie iiaid by money wages.’ 

In the permanently settled p.iryanas all the available land 
has been brought under cultivation ; the only large uncultivated 
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area is the Bsikanthpur forest. The Cooch BehSr zaminrIfiriR are 
well managed; the Manager has his head quarters at Dehiganj, 
and supervises all the est.ates, which are divided into titliRlls for 
collection purposes. Tlie registers and accounts are kept up 
carefully, so that tlie position of any tenant can he easily ascer¬ 
tained. In order to ensure that transfers of holdings are recorded 
in the ZdhWidari oflRces, no fees are charged from tlie tenants for 
mutation of names The Hjikanthpur Estate is under the Court of 
Wards; the Rjikat was horn on the !)th October 189.S, and is at 
present being educated at Darieeling. The estate has been badly 
managed in the past and the interests of the proprietor have suffered; 
the rent-roll has not been kept iiji to date and no mutations of names 
have been recorded for at least dd year.s, so that it is a difficult 
matter to find out who is the po.ssessor of any particular tenancy. 

A record of rights is now being prepared under Chapiter X of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act In the course of the^e proceedings, the 
area of each tenancy, the facts of its jiossession and the status of the 
tenant wdll be determined. Where the present rent is found to be 
liable to periodic revision, a fair and equitable rent will he settled. 

The tenants in both '.ooifio/di '/s are jirosperoiis ; their rents The tenants, 
are low, and they are not harassed by illegal exactions. Unfor¬ 
tunately some of the land has passed into the bands of middlemen, 
e. 7 ., MSrwSris, yileaders and others who are not cultivators, these 
men hold as joidars under the znminddr, but are mere rent 
receivers. 

0 

The tenants in these estates are divided into tenants-in- .lotiinrs. 
chief ( jotdaiR), sub-tenants (c'nikdviddrs^ div-chtd-a'iii'la tR and 
dar-a-d(tr chuJ.n imhlrR) and holdeis under the ifcOji/rr .system 
^ndlnCiVH). TUe jot larv are tenants holding immediately under 
the cf(/iu(?).d(n s; a large nniiilier of them lank as tenure-holders 
and others as raiiiatx under the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. The jtitu vary greatly in size. When the jol idr is not 
a middleman, he is usually a substantial fanner, po.ssessing a 
considerable amount of capital and generally well-to-do. 

The c/);t/,y7in,i/c(c.s are tenants holding land on a money rent Cluikini- 
immediately under the jo/(/dIS. Tney have a right of occupancy 'bf''*’ 
and can transfer their lands by sale or gift. .Most of them are 
well-to-do .and some have jufn or sliaies in jotn in addition 
to their rjitikdiii holdings. The dar-c’mkdiiJiidvR liold tlieir land 
in the same way under the ch'ikdiiiklrH and the dar-(i-d<ir 
chtikaiiiilnrs under the tlni'-cliiikdniddr.R. Most of tliese inferior 
tenants have acquired a right of occupancy under the jirovisioms 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act. It i.s ditficnlt to say how far the 
process of sub-leasing extends, but there are probably not very 
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being collected wbich will show the true state of affairs. 

Adhidrs or pr/tjOn are. a.s mentioned above, holders on tlie 
Mehnier system. Tbev cultivate land immediately under a jiotddr, 
chill'dII i'Idr or derivative cjnil'd uidiir, but whatever the de.signa- 
tion or status of the lo/fioJ/'.s immediate superior may be, ho is 
known as the riiy/ioi/’.s “ r/i?-/. ” Half the pioduce of the land 
goes to the r/iVi and half to the iidliuvi. Tlie ffiri usually makes 
an advance of seed or cash to the ndhidi' which is adjusted when 
the )iioduce is divided. 'J'he ploughs and cattle sometimes belong 
tolhe p?'» and sometimes to the (orAidc ; not infreipiently the 
(lii'i owns parts of the acncultiiial stock and the adhidr owtis the 
rpniainder. The Icjal status of the vanoiis classes of inihidr is 
somewhat uiuertain, but the Hoaid of Revenue. Kastern Bengal 
and Assam, has recently jsis.sed orileis that fot/ddcs. who aie 
independent ol llieir pk/o.s in the matlei of ploughs and cattle, are 
to be tieated ns tenants, iiiespeelne of the leneth ol tune during 
which they have occuiiied thi' lands which they cultivate, 

The Western Dnars includes the tea-gardens, which are 
divided into 180 grants or temiiorarilv settled estates,and occupy 
an aiea of M08 -(piare rniles, and the leseived forests, which cover 
an area of .'iOd sqiiaie miles. 'I'he jest of tins portion of the 
disti let is divided into four hihsjlfi, each of whiidi ranks as an 
e'liile in the hiii’z'i roll. To these mav lie added the small t ihsil 
of, Aiiih3'i Fa it I-a'a uhieh, thoiigli not falling w ithiri the .hour,d- 
nries of the Western Doars, was acquired at the same time and is 
settled in the same manner, so that in all theie aie 180 tem|ior- 
nrilv settled oslate.s, and 5 Government estates in the .lalpSiguii 
distriet. 

The rules under uhich lands are leased for tea cultivation 
have been altered on several occasions, hut have alwavs been simi- 
hir to llnise in foi.,, m Ihi' Daijoeluii; distiict. The old rules 
have been leplaeed hv the \\'a-le Land liides wdiicli were issued 
bv the Govei ntiient of Itengal in lisQCainl are still in foice. 
finder these Mile- t.he applicant must satisfy the Ilepnty Comiiiis- 
sioner and Superior Revenue authorities tliat he has sulTicieiit 
capital at bis coiiimnu 1 to eoalih- hull In open out ihe giant ; he 
niii't deposit (he cost of siiiveviiig the land calculated at the lute 
of one rupee all acre of llie estim.ited luea and is also requiied to 
execute an iioreeiiieiit to |iav at a simil.ir rate lor any laud in 
excess of tliiil. originallv esiim.iteil. When this has been done the 
Depul V Commissioner ilireels a detailed etiqiiirv to he made in 
ordei to aseeilaiii whether the land can he leased ; if he decides to 
lease it. he ilireels a survey to he made and, at Ihe same time, a 
valuation of the timber is made by tlie Fore.-t Depaitiiierit. The 
applicant is ealled on to pay any sum due on account of tlie cost 
of survey and also the value of the timber. When he has 
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done so, he receives a preliminary lease for a term of five years, the 
land being rent-free for the first year and after that paying a rental 
of 3 annas an acre for the second year and an additional 3 annas 
for each successive year U]) to l!i annas an acre. Each grant 
iiTust be compact and capalile of being enclosed in a ring-fence; 
it must oriiinarily not contain more tlian l.riUO acres, but larger 
grants may be made for special reasons. The rights conveyed by 
the preliminary lea.se are lieritable and transferahie subject to cer¬ 
tain conditions, cc:., that the entire grant and not a pioi tion of it 
is transferred by registered deed; that the coiiddions relating to 
the clearance of the land are duly oliserved ; tliat a transfer fee 
i.s paid ; that the Deputy ('oranussioner is salislled thatthe trans¬ 
feree has sufficient eaintal to en.ihie him to enltivale the grant; 
and that the transfer is registered in the Deputy Dommissioner's 
office within one month. (iovei iimeiit reseia e.s all rights to 
minerals and (piarnes, and the right of tlie public to fisheries 
and a right of way along eitlier bank of eteiy navigable stream 
are also reserved, 'the lessee is bound to allow jmblic access to 
springs of water on liis tjraiit, when i( is necessary for the con¬ 
venient sujiply of good Mater to ppisons Iniiig in the vicinity. 
Provision is made for the re^ideiiee of the lessee or of a duly 
appointed inaiiagei on or iieai tlie giant, for the erection and main¬ 
tenance of proper boundary marks, and for the supply of iiil'orma- 
tion ns to births and deaths ofiesidents on (he estate and as to the 
progress and outturn of cultivation Any land covered by the 
lease, which may he ivijiiiied for a jnihlic purpose, may he tak{5i 
up by (ioverninent free of cost oil a proportionate rednetioii being 
made in tlie rent and on jiaymeid. id the value of aiiv improve¬ 
ments on I he land aequired. I.essees can, with the permission 
of tlie Deputy Commissioner, club or anialganiate tiieir grants, 
but no isolated grant can he ani.dgamaled with other giants 
lying more than two iinles away fiom it. -Any iinaiithoriseil 
amalgamation snhjeets I he h*.s-ecs to foileitnre of all rights 
in tlie lands so amalgamated, It it is loiind by inspection 
that during tlie curieiicv of the lea.se, not lisss than Id per 
cent of the total aie.i of the grant has been hronght under 
cultivation by means of good luishamlrv, and actually dears lea 
plants, the lessee is entitled to the leiievral of the lease for a 
further period of 30 years, and to renewals for similar periods in 
perpetuity, lint Gioeinment leseives the right to fix the rent, 
provided that it shall not be less tlian 12 annas an acie on the 
entire area of the land leased, nor exceed the rate of rent jier 
acre, j)ai(l in the npiglibonihood at the time of tenewal, for the 
highest class of land under ordiimiy cultivation. The highest 
rates of rent are payable by tea-gardens in the Mainaguii lnhsV; 
land under tea is as.se.ssed at Us. 2 an acre, homestead and bam ¬ 
boos at Us. 3 an acre and uaste land at 6 annas an acre. The 
rates (lirninisb as one pioceeds east, and are lowest in the BhSlka 
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iahy7l. Tlie renewed lease conveys a heritable and transferable 
right in whole or in [)art, provided that due sanction is obtained 
and tlie transfer properly registered ; all the other conditions of 
the preliminary lease hold good. The lessee is liable to forfeit 
his lease if he fails to comply with any of its provisions If he 
fails to com]ily with the clearance conditions he may be allowed 
to hold on from year to year as a tenant-at-will for a term not 
exceeding three years, and if, dnting this period of grace, he suc¬ 
ceeds in bringing at least 15 (ler cent of his grant under ten cul¬ 
tivation, he may he given a renewed lease, (xovernment reserves 
to itself tlie riglit to exclude any particular area from the opera¬ 
tion of the rules and to sell grants in that area by auction. 
Reserved forests, lands having valuable timber in considerable 
ijuantities and in compact blocks, lands in respect of which any 
person, or village community, possesses rights which render it 
iriiadvisable to grant them for the purjiose of tea cultivation, lands 
lying within a distance of 60 feel from the centre of any public 
road, and lands e.x])ressly exempted by (iovernment are not to be 
leased. 

'I'he Government estates in the .falpaiguri district include 
all the Western Diiars outside the tea-gardens and reserved forests 
anil the Ithsil of Ambilri TillSkalJ situated on the west of the Tista 
river. Ambari Fahikaia was divided into 50 '/ofs at the last 
settlement and what waste land is left is not worth cultivating ; it 
resemhies in every respect the Haikanthpur parganaby which it is 
surrounded. The jotiUti n pay their rents into the Jalpaigurj trea¬ 
sury, and the estate is managed hy one of the Deputy Collectors, 
who visits it from time to time. The four tn/tsyb^ of the. Western 
DiiSis are MainagnrT, Falakalii, Alipur, and Bhalka. Nearly all 
the available land in the Mainaguri ialixil has been leased out and 
there is keen competition for any land fit for cultivation ; numbers 
of applications were received for plots of land in a small area which 
was disforested and thrown open to settlement and the waste lands 
included in the /ofs are being speedily brought under cultivation. 
Falakalil is not far behind I\1amaguii and, if the present rate of 
progress continues, will soon be as well cultivated and possess ns 
lar'M* a popnlatinn There is still a good deal of waste land 
in'^Alipur and Bhslka, hut even in these cultivation is 

extending rapidly. So much is this the case that it has been found 
necessaty to reserve land near Alipur Dnar to provide fodder for the 
Government elephants, as there is every prospect of the .jungle in 
the neighhourliood disappearing in a few yeais’ time. 

Tlie tenancies in the Western DiiSrs are very similar to 
those in the permanently settled portion of the district. The 
year after the annexation of the Duars an enquiry into the 
position of the jol.ddrn was made by Mr. Tweedie, then Deputy 
Commissioner. He found that they represented the original 
reclaimers of the soil, that their rights were hereditary and in fact 
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passed through many generations, that they oould sell the land, 
and were in the habit of teinporanly ahenating it by iiMifruciiiaiy 
mortgage. Their holdings were not liable to sale or forfeiture for 
arrears of revenue and were lost to them only by voluntary aliena¬ 
tion or by desertion. On tlie other liainl, they were liable to pay 
such revenue as miglit be li sed and also occasional benevolences. 
Under the Bhutias, howevei, all right.' were constantly violated, 
particularly during the period iinniediately before the annexation 
of the Duars. Joidain occiijiyiiig the same |iositioii are found 
throughout the Ifajstiiihi division, predominating iii the north, 
where a large pioportion of the laud has been lecently hrougbt 
under cultivation, and giving way gr.ubial'y to the ordinary type 
of occupancy loii/of towards the south. Mr. Nohiii, t'ommissioiier 
of the IJSjsliahi division, in a note which he wrote on Mr. .Sunder's 
settlement of the Western Ituais, recorded the lollowing lemaiks 
‘ Beneath the,/ot.i/d i, Mr. Tweedie found three clas.ses—cA.//,(/ 1 , hlu , .s, 
•• who hold for a tixed term, being more than one year,” raiyalK. 
described as tenants by the year at a money rent, and or 

tenants-at-will, receiving from the /(ddur the instiuinents ol culti¬ 
vation and giving to him half the [iroduce. It is a coiiiinon 
mistake into which one revenue olhcer fall.' alter another, to 
assume that these lour classes are always found one above the other 
on the same laud, the last being the actual cultivator, and the 
other three living on his lahouis Mo>i jiitdih « plough tl.eir fields 
with their own hands, and those who employ “ pr<(jas ” use them 
only a.s a small farmer does thelabouiers he hiies. The '• ruii/at* ” 
of Mr. Tweedie’s leport are not said to hold under tlie t/in/.Yi'n«/(/}■{.', 
from whom they are distinguished only by the lengtii of the term 
for which they engage—a matter of no importance, when written 
contracts were unknown. These two classes are now amalgamated 
under the name of c/tM/.'(i/(((/(IIS, and have been greatly raised in 
the agricultural scale. It thus appeals that under the Bhulias, 
there were really only two sorts of cultivators—the yob/ni .s, found 
everywhere in a piivileged position directly under Government, 
and in some places the chtikd n ulti rn, tenants of the juldurt, for a 
term, or year by year : there were also faim labuuiers, a landless 
class, working for hire on a peculiar system. The only change 
since effected is that the position of the cliukc iiidai n has been 
raised.’ .Since Mr. Tweedie’s time the most important changes 
which have been made are that jotn are liable to sale, if the rent due 
is not paid, and to forfeiture if the juhln i- fails to comply with the 
conditions of his lease; the position of the cluikii ii idu has lieeii 
raised and they now have occupancy rights while llieir rents cannot 
be enhanced during the peiiod of settlement. 'I'here are very few 
d(ir-cliuk(.i iiidars and these aie not lecognised by Goveiiiment. 
In order to prevent sub-infeudation the leases at present in force 
contain clauses forbidding the creation of any tenure subordinate 
to the cftulaniiddr. 
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For six years after the cession of the Western DiiSrs by the 
Bhntias, the policy followed was to collect all recognised dues with¬ 
out allering tlie amount. The first settlement took effect from 
April 1871 and was made after a detailed niea.siirement and classi¬ 
fication of alt cultivated laud ; tlie jiatf/rns were |iermitted to include 
in their holdings as mucli waste land as they chose, and in fact 
apiaopriated lT7,lli7 acies of waste against 80,395 acres of culti¬ 
vation. Tlie rents of clinkil n i<la i s w'ere not recorded nor was any 
attempt nnule to fix them for the term of settlement, an omission 
of wdiich Government subsequently expressed disap|iroval. The 
settlement was made for a term of seveti years, hut was allowed to 
stand for two years mine .Meanwhile Wn- paif/dlia of .South MSina- 
gml, which had heen leased to the Jljikat. ol I'a'kanthpnr, reverted 
to Governtnent and had to he dealt witli At this settlement it 
was finally decided that the yo/ddr has a vested transferable interest 
in the land. The lenls were cmsiilerahlv increased, the rate for 
waste being don tiled, with the result that t he revenue of the 'pavQdnn 
rose fiorn Rs T2,70() to Its. (i5,13o. The rights of the chvkani- 
dOrtt were again not recorded. 

The secuml settlement took effect irorii April 1st, 1880, and 
W'as based on tlie rates m (orci' in South Mainugnri, which had 
worked sncees-fnny lor some year-. On tliis occasion tlie rents 
pavalile hy rJni/diKi hi la were li.xed lor the tcim of settlement, pro¬ 
vided that, where tliey did not c.xcee.l the levemie hy ,50 per cent, 
they could be " raised to that amount liy the .Settlement Ollicer if, 
after detailed enquiry, he found such a proceeding fair." In prae- 
tice the courts deciced the specified maximnni whenever the /'oh/dr,s 
sought for enhancement. The general result of file settlement was 
to raise the revenue from l!s. H8,()IH to Ws. 1 , 5 ], 802 , pijt though 
the rate.s imposed were not exeessue, tin y were found to press too 
severely on the inleiior /oO, and lemissioiis amounting to Its. 17,8015 
had to he granted in addiUoii to Rs. .5,dG5 lost by relinqnishinents 
and deseitions. 

The third settlemeiil, known as Mr. Sunder’s selflemeiit, wa.s 
made in 1889—95 and was for a jieriod of fifteen years in the four 
of tlie M'estern l)uars,anil for ten years in Amhaii FalakSta; 
but subsequent alterations were made in order that tlie term of 
settlement should exiiire in all cases on March ISlst, 1908. The 
jolddn had agreed to an increa-ie of three annas in the rujiee 
rental, and it was at iiist assumeii that this was eijuivalent to the 
same increase in the rates. It was found, how'ever, that there had 
been an increase in cultivation more than sufficient to give the 
additional three annas without any alteration in the rate.s and 
irrespective of the gam derived Irom assessing new juts. The actual 
increase of revenue at this settlement was (50 per eenl., of which 12 
per cent was on account of the increase in the area under cultiva¬ 
tion and 48 per cent was due to the enhancement of the rates. 
The rents of the chukniiidiirf were fixed for the term of the settle- 
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merit on the principle that they should ordinarily be 50 per cent 
above theyoidftrt rates. It was recugnised that a chulcdutdar has 
a heritable and transferable right to his holding subject to the 
payment of his rent, Mr. Sunder writes in hi.s settlement report 
“a chukdniddr cannot be ousted from hi.s holding, except by 
order of a competent court, notwithstanding the fact that he may 
not have been twelve years on a jot. There i,s an unwritten law 
between him and histjotddr that hecannot he ousted fiorn his lands 
so long as he pays his rent. Some jotddra endeavour to get over 
this by giving a chukd nidtii' a lease on plain ]inper, but they never 
succeed again.st the chulidniddr." At the time of the first settle¬ 
ment no ditr-chulcdniddrs could be found, but during this settle¬ 
ment, it was discovered that there were 3,7.'}!) such under-tenants 
holding 18.263 acres of land. (loverninent refused to recognise 
this newly created uiider-tcnure and the ddi'-okukdaiddis were 
infotmed that they had no rights whatever. 

The fourth Settlement of the Western Duars was begun in 
the cold weather of 1907 and is now in iirogress. There ha.s been 
a very marked increase in the area under cultivation and much 
waste land has been reclaimed since the last settlement. Even 
if the existing rates were maintained there would be a consider¬ 
able increase in the revenue, but they are so low that they can be 
enhanced without hardship to they'ohfdrs. 

There are three forms of lease in force in the Government 
estates at the present time. In the ca.se of mdl joU, i.e., jots which 
were in existence at the time of the second settlement, the lea.se 
gives the j(dddr a heritable right and permits him to transfer tlie 
whole or any share in his jot; it contain.s no provi.sion reijuiring 
residence and has facilitated the creation of a middleman and 
absentee class of tenant. When waste land is settled, a prelimi¬ 
nary lease for a term of five years is granted. Thejutf/d?'is bound 
to reside on or near his jot and to bring half the area of it under 
cultivation within the teirn of the lease ; he can transfer his 
entire holding but not a portion of it unless the Deputy Gommis- 
sioner, with the sanction of the Commissioner, |)ermits him to 
transfer a portion. If he complies with the conditions of his 
lease, he is entitled to a renewed lease for a term coinciding with 
the period of the current settlement and thereafter to renewals for 
the period of each fresh settlement, subject to the right of Govern¬ 
ment to fix the rent on each occasion. All the len.ses contain 
clauses similar to those in the leases of land for tea cultivation, 
reserving the right of Government to minerals and quarries, and 
to take up any land required for a public jiurpose free of cost, 
subject only to a proportionate reduction in the rent and to pay¬ 
ment of the value of any improvements on the land acquired, 
binding the le.ssee to keep up boundary marks, etc. 

Shortly after the acquisition of the Western Du5rs, Colonel 
(then Major) Hedayat Ali, who acted as a Political Officer during 
the Bhutan war, obtained in February 18CC a rent-free lease for 
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five jears permitting him to bring under cultivation all the 
unoccupied lands in twenty taluks, with a promise that all lands so 
brought under cultivation would be settled with him at the end 
of the period. This lease was subsequently cancelled, as were also 
several other lenses, but in May 1868 Colonel Hedayat AH was 
given a lease under which he got exclusive possession of the whole 
of the unoccupied or waste lands in ten taluks, exclusive of the 
lands in the possession of Government raiyats. The arrangements 
made with Colonel Hedayet AH were modified in 1871 and again 
in 1876. In 1883 settlement of 46,754 acres of land including 
waste in paryanas West Mad5ri, Moraghat and Lakhipur of the 
Falakata tnhsU was made with his heirs on the following condi¬ 
tions:—“that all the cleared and cultivated lands shall now be 
settled with the heirs of the grantee at half rates for 30 years, and 
that the uncleared and waste shall remain with them for seven 
years longer free of revenue. Should half the land now uncleared 
and waste have been brought under cultivation within that period, 
the entire tract now waste, granted revenue-free for seven years, 
shall be included in the lease of the cultivated tract now sanctioned 
for 30 years at half DuSrs rates. But should the condition of half 
clearance not be fulfilled at the expiry of seven years, the uncleared 
portion shall be forfeited, and the rest shall be included in 
the estate to be held on half rates from the period of settlement 
now sanctioned.” The lessees failed to fulfil the conditions as to 
reclamation and, at Mr. Sunder’s settlement, 19,191 acres of 
waste land were resumed, the remaining 22,563 acres being 
settled with them at half rates. The pre.sent revenue of the 
estate is Rs. 7,897. There are now several shareholders and the 
estate is not well managed ; the tenants are greatly harassed by 
the various managers and tahnldars who are employed by the 
different shareholders. 

As a reward for his services in the Bhutan war, Uai Upendra 
Nath DuSrdSr was granted 2,000 acres of arable land rent-free in 
(lerpetuity, and certain other lands, rent-free for life, in the 
Alipur tiihsU. The land which was granted rent-free in perpe¬ 
tuity was sold by the DuSrdar for Rs. 20,000. After his death 
the land which had been granted to him rent-free for life was 
settled with his family at one-fourth rates for a period of 15 
years. The rent payable for this land is Rs. 477. 

The rents of 44 jots in pari/ana South MSmaguri are devoted 
to the up-keep of the Jalpes temple. These jols were unassessed 
up to the time of Mr. Sunder’s settlement when they were resumed 
and asses.sed to revenue. Government has since given up its 
claim and the tenants pay their rents, amounting to Rs. 2,465 to 
the Jalpes Temple Committee which uses the money for the 
purposes of the temple. 

Some account has been given in a previous chapter of the 
Sauthal colony. An attempt has been made to found a somewhat 
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similar colony for persons of the aboriginal races, who were being 
exploited by their more intelligent neighbours and were in danger 
of losing their lands. The Mech and Giro colony is situated in 
the Alipur tahsil, east of the Tor.sj river and south of the road 
leading to EajihhitkhnS. No special measures were, however, taken 
to ensure that the tract of country, containing an area of 30 
square miles, should be kept only for Meches and Giros for whom 
it was reserved ; the ordinary leases were issued and there was 
nothing to prevent the jotdars from transferring their holdings. 
A special enquiry was made in 1907-08 with a view to discover the 
actual state of affairs and it was then found that there was not 
a single Giro in the colony and that more than half of the. jotdars 
were outsiders, mainly OrSons. There were in fact 218 Mech 
jotdars, 117 clndcdniddrs and 219 adhidrs while Z13 jotdars, 88 
chukanidars and 254 adhidrs belonged to other races. It is pro¬ 
posed to prevent the Meches, who remain in the colony from 
transferring theiryofs to outsiders, from sub-leasing to chukanidars 
and from employing adhidrs who are not Meches, and to make 
new settlements, only with Meches. If this is done the land, of 
wnich the Meches still retain possession and the waste land which 
has not yet been settled, can be kept for the people for whom the 
qolony was founded. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

KEK'I'S, WAGES AND PEICEf?. 

Tlie rents paiit by the tenants vary in different parts of the 
district, but are not liigh either in the zaminddris, or in the 
Government estate.". In the Cimlilajat estates there is no uniform 
schedule of ntea in pargava Rods; the rates of rent vary in 
different girds (a local division of a pnrgana), lalnkf, and some¬ 
times even in different jois. No fixed scale was adopted in 
making the jaTiiiihiiiidi of this paujana but the various 
blocks of land were dealt with independently and according 
to no settled plan, In the Patgram pnrgana the following 
scale was adopted i—jofc/drs ’ homestead lands Ke. 1-15-6 a 
bigha* ; under-tenants’homestead lands Ke, 1-7-8; garden lands 
Ke. 1-7-8 ; betelnut, K.s. 8-14-11 ; bamboo clumps 7 annas and 11 
pies; all cultivated lands, lands growing thatching grass and 
waste lands 4 annas and 9 pies a ligha. The rates, which 
have been accepted during the last few years in making new 
settlements, are :—jotddid and under-tenants’ homestead lands* 
Ks 2-8 a hioha ; betelnut Ks. 4 ; garden lands and lands growing 
bamboos, sugarcane or tobacco Ks. 2 ; jute lands, dojosli Ks. 3 and 
ekfasli Re. 1-12 ; other cultivated lands, 1st class Re. 1-4, 2nd 
class Ke. 1, 3rd class 10 annas, 4th class 4 annas ; lands, growing 
thatching grass 12 annas; and waste lands 3 annas a bigha. 
These rates are much higher than those in force in the 
Government estates, w here the highest rate charged for homestead, 
bamboos or betelnut is Ks. 3 an acre, and for cultivated lands 
Ks. 2 an acre. The Manager states that the incidence of rent 
over the whole area of paryaiias Boda and PatgrSm is a little 
more than 5 annus a bigha. Practically all the available land 
in these two parganas is under cultivation. No survey and 
settlement of the Baikanthpur estate has been marie for 
many years and the rent-roll has not been kept up to date. In 
a number of cases lenses have been granted without measure¬ 
ment for indefinite areas of land, so that many of the tenants 
have considerably enlarged their original holdings, and still 
pay only the lump sum agreed upon at the time of settlement. 
The Manager of the estate, which is under the Court of Wards, 
states that the following rates of rent are prevalent:—homestead 
lands Ks. 3 an acre; cultivated lands, Ist class Ks. 2-4, 2nd class 
Re. 1-12, 3rd class Ke. 1-8 and 4th class 12 annas an acre. These 
rates are not dissimilar to those in force in the Mainagurl tahsU, 
but It is doubtiul whether they hear much relation to the rents 
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actually paid. In the Chaklajat estates there is no fixed rate of 
rent payable by chvlcdniddr'i to jotddrg; the parties make what¬ 
ever arrangements they think fit In the Baikanthpur estate the 
Manager estimates the average rate? of rent paid by ckukdnieldrs 
at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 an acre, and, near the forest, at from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 6 an acre; the rates of rent vary considerably and there is 
no fixed standard. 

It has always been assumed in the Duars that every field ffie 
under cultivUtion has been reclaimed at the tenant’s expense from 
the original jungle and, after the Bhutan war, it was found that 
the tenants held at a mere jungle rent, 'this was allowed to 
continue without change for six years, when the first settlement 
of the Western Dnars was made, and since then the rents have 
been gradually enhanced at successive settlements as the country 
has been reclaimed and land has increased in value. Under the 
Bhuti§3 land was left rent-free for five years after the forest had 
been cleared, and was then a.ssessed at area rates according to the 
hal or plough, a local measure of about fiacres. In thetSidli Duar, 
in the Goalpara district (there are no records showing the area 
rates in the other Diiarsi the charge was Re 1-14 a hdl, or (i 
annas an acre, for land growing winter rice, all other clas-ses of 
soil being granted to residents fiee of rent. .Strangers paid 
Rs. 2-8 a /hi/., or 8 annas an acre, for land of every kind. In 
addition there was a special cess on mustard seed and a local rate 
of Re. 1 a hdl and Rs. 2 a house was levied for religious festivals. 
Persons who squatted in the jungle paid a ilrio, or knife, tax, md 
there were also a tax on looms, a fee for irrigation channels, and 
licenses to trade and ply boats. 

Lands in the Western Dnars are divided into two main classes, 
vh. — nipit, which is low land suitable for growing winter rice, and 
faringati, or high land, on which jute, tobacco and riibi crops are 
grown. At the first two settlements no attempt was made to discri¬ 
minate between different classes of .soil hut uniform rates for rupit 
and faringaii were adopted for large areas ; the highest rates were 
assessed in pargavas Amhari Kalakiiia, North .Mainaguri, South 
MSinaguri, Chengmari and Moraghat; intermediate rates in 
Lakhipiir and West Madari; and the lowest rates in all the 
remaining parganus. At the settlement of 1892, it was decided 
to classify, not the fields but the jots, in three order.? and this was 
done by /afwis according as the neighbourhood was in a flourishing 
condition or otherwise. Rates were then worked out for the three 
most advanced parganas, North Mainaguri, South Msinaguri, and 
Uhengroari, so as to piovide for an enhancement of three annas in 
the rupee, on the supposition that there had been no extension of 
cultivation within the y'o/s which were settled at the last general 
settlement, though, as a matter of fact, there had been a very large 
extension of cultivation within the old jots. The difference in 
the rates now in force and those fixed at the settlement of 1880 
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The rate for extraordinarily 
good land, which was meant 
to be exceptional, was nsed 
freely, while that for very 
bad land was not nsed at all; 
one-sixth of the whole area 
was assessed at the highest 
rate, one-half at the second, 
and the remainwg one-third 
at the third rate. In the 
remaining nine pargnnaa 
all rupit and fannga'i lands 
were placed in a single class 
and there was no snbdivi- 
sion nnder the main classes. 
The settlement of these par- 
gaiiiia, which were in a comparatively backward state, was made 
on the basis of the rents paid by the chukanidars, the revenue in 
every case being two-thirds of the rent. Where the jotddr culti¬ 
vated himself, rates were fixed so as to correspond with the rental 
paid for similar lands by chukdniddra deducting the jolddrs’ 
allowance. In most of the pargiinas the rates calculated in this 
manner were found to be generally the same as those sanctioned at 
the settlement of 1880. In Moraghit the rate for rupit was raised 
from lie. 1-8 to Re. 1-12. and that for fnringali from Re. 1-2 to 
Re. 1-4, and in West MadSri the rupit rate was raised from 
Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-8. The rates per acre paid at present in the 
Government estates are shown below:— 
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At the settlemerit of 1892, 384,896 acres of land were 
settled with the jotdara, or tenants holding immediately 
under Government, end this was assessed to pay a revenue 
of Es. 3,74,901. The average incidence of revenue to the 
acre on the whole area is 15 annas and 9 pies or, if calcu¬ 
lated on the homestead and cultivated lands only. Re. 1-10. 
Vhvkdnidars or sub-tenants under the jotddrs held 128,288 acres 
and the rent fixed as payable by them was Es. 1,69,473; the 
average incidence of rent to the acre paid by the chukanidars is 
Ee, 1-5 or, if calculated on homestead and cultivated lands only. 

Re. 1-14. In order to prevent sub-infeudation chukdniddrs are 
not permitted to sub-lease their lands. Below theyoO/drs and the 
chukdniddrs are the adliidrs ; these men receive half the produce 
of the land which they cultivate. 

The rates of rent for tea lands vary in accordance with the 
rates paid for the highest class of land under ordinary cultivation. 

In all cases in which a lease has been renewed since April 1st, 

1892, the highest rate shown in the statement given above has 
been charged for each class of land. 

In that part of the district of Jalpaiguri, which was formerly The Euet 
a portion of Rangpur, Act X of 1869 with its amending Acts 
was the rent law up to the 5th November 1898, but, in ‘the 
Western Duars, Act XVI of 1869, the Bhutan Du3rs Act, was 
in force up to the 16lh October 1895. This Act excluded 
the ordinary civil courts from the cognisance of suits relating 
to immovable property, revenue and rent. In the schedule to 
this Act there were certain rules for the as.ses.srnent of flie 
Bhutan Duars wilh Government revenue and for the prepara¬ 
tion of the record of rights to loim the basis of such assess¬ 
ment, but no rules were laid down for the guidance of the officers, 
engaged in the administration of this tract of country, in suits 
relating to immovable property or rent. There was, therefore, 
while this Act was in force, no definite rent law for tlie Western 
Duars. Act X\'I of 1809 was, however, repealed by Act VII B. 0. 
of 1895 an<l on the 25ih October 1895 Act X of 1859 was extended 
to the Western Diwis. Subsequently on the 6th November 
1898 two notifications were issued extending the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, Vlll of 1885, to the permanently settled portion of the dis¬ 
trict and partially extending it to the Western Duars. The 
extension of the Act to the W’estern Duars is subject to the follow¬ 
ing restrictions :—that none of its provisions, except the section 
which repeals jirevious rent enactments, shall apply to any lands 
heretofore or hereafter granted or leased by Government to any 
person or company under an instrument in writing for the culti¬ 
vation of tea or for the reclamation of land under the Arable Waste 
Land Rules; and that when there is anything in it which is 
inconsistent with any rights or obligations of & jotddr, chukdni- 
ddr, dar-chukd uiddi, uditidr, or other tenant of agricultural 
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land B.s defined in settlement proceedings heretofore approved by 
Government, or witli the terms of a lea.se heretofore granted 
by Government, to a jotitdr, ckultAiiiddr, dar-chnkdniddr, 
adliiar, hr other tenant of agricultural land, such rights, 
obligations, or terms shall be enforceable notwithstanding any-’ 
thing contained in it. The rent law of the Jalpaiguri district 
is, therefore, the Bengal Tenancy Act, but, in the Western 
Diiars, it does not apply to lands leased for the cultivation of tea 
or for the reclamation of waste lanii. As all previous rent laws 
have been repealed, it appears that there is no definite rent law 
for such lands. 

A statement of the wage.s current during the ten years from 
1893 to 1902 i.i given in Table X of the Statistical Appendix. 
From figures furnished by tbe Deputy Commissioner’s office, it 
appears that there has been no change in the rates of wages 
between 1902and 1908 This is not correct; ordinary coolies will 
not work in the .lidpaigiiri town for four annas a day and it is 
difficult to get them for five annas or even .six annas a day. At 
the census of 1901 it was found that general unskilled labour 
formed the small jiroportion of 2 4 per cent of the population. 
The demand for labour is very great and there is practically no 
local supply, nearly all the coolies coming from the United Pro¬ 
vinces or from BehSr. During the busy season, coolies can earn 
ns much as one rupee a day by working in the jute godowiis. In 
1906 very liigli pay was offered for eartliwoik by the railway 
authorities, who wished to obtain as mucli labour as possible in 
otder to repair cpiickly the damage done by the floods, hut very 
few local coolies were attracted and nearly all the labour had to 
be imported. The District Board is nimble to begin the annual 
repairs to the roads before the end of November or beginning of 
December as local labour is not procurable, and it is necessary to 
wait until gangs of coolies, mostly Ntinias, come into the distiict 
from Belijr, 'I'liefip men woik through the cold weather and, 
return to tlieir homes before the rains set in. When unskilled 
labour is in sucli request, it is natural that skilled artisans should 
raise their prices. A Chinese carpenter gets Es. 2-8 a day in 
Jalpaiguri, and even then his work is found to be clieaper and better 
than that of a native workman. Oha¥dmis or thatchers work in 
gangs, and are paid by contract ; it is not usual for them to work 
for daily wages. On the tea-gaidens the average rates are Rs. 6 a 
month for men, Rs. 4-8 to Hs. 5 for women, and Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 
for oluldren, hot in the plucking season, a woman can easily earn 
Rs. 10 a month and good pluckers sometimes earn as much as 
Rs. 20; men can earn double pay when the gardens are being 
hoed. In addition to their pay the coolies get free medical 
atteniiiiiice and free houses and fuel. Labour on tea-gardens in 
the Western Duars is free and the ordinary coolie does not work 
more than 18 or 20 days on the average in a mouth. The land- 
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less agricultural labourer hardly exists; his place is taken to 
some extent by the adhidr, who cultivates a piece of land and 
receives half the produce. Want of sufficient .agricultural labour 
has much retarded the extension of cultivation in the Western 
Duars, 

Price.s of food-grains have risen enormously particularly In I’aicE?. 
the last three years. In the best rice could be bought 

for from 12 to 14 annas a raaund and common rice for from 8 to 
10 annas a maund ; best paddy fetched 4 to 0 annas a maund 
and common paddy 2 to 4 annas a maund. Ky 1870 prices had 
nearly trebled ; best rice sold at from Ks. 2-8 to 11,.;. o a maund, 
and common rice at from Re, I to Re. 1-8 a maund. During the 
ten years from ]8!)3 to 1902 the average price of common rice 
was 13^ seers for the rupee or about Rs 3 a maund ; in the next 
three years there was little change, hut in lOOti the price rose to 
9 seers for the rupee .and in 1908 to 7i seeis or over Ks, 6 a maund. 

Other food-grains have also risen in price, hut very few of the 
people consume them ; in 1908 the average price of wheat wa.s G 
seers for the ru])ee, and of gram 71 seers. 'J'lie rise in [irice.s has, 
on the whole, benefited tlie majority of the [leople who depend on 
agriculture for a living; the cultivators have obtained more money 
for their produce and the adliulrs have not suffered as they are 
paid in kind. The class which has felt the pinch most is that of 
persons with sm.all fixed income.s such as the more poorly paid 
clerks; to assist them an allowance of Rs. 3 a month has been 
granted to clerks in Government oGices, who draw Rs. .30,a 
month, or less, while menial servants, whose pay is not mori' than 
Rs. 15 a month, receive an allowance of Re. 1-8. 

Apart from food-grains, the jirices of other articles of food 
are very high, and .fal|iaigurl is as expensive a place for a 
European to live in ns Uihriigarh in the Assam Valley, Milk 
sells at 5 or G seers for the rupee, mutton or goat at 8 annas a 
seer, and Darjeeling mutton at 13 annas a seer; eggs are 2 pice 
each, and fowls, G to 8 annas e.aeli ; ducks cost 10 aiiiias each, 
and pigeons, 10 annas a pair. Kish is very expensive; in the 
rains the only fish procnrahle is hilna whicli is jncked in ice 
and brought hy train from Silia Gliilt. Tn the We.stern Duars 
prices are also high. In ttie Dilina-Torsa siih-district, whicli 
occupies a central position in the tea-garden area, milk sells at 
2 annas a seer, potatoes at li annas, dal, at 21 annas, and salt at 
2 annas ; large fowls cost 8 annas each, eggs 2 pice each and 
kids Rs. 3. 

The Jalpaigurl district is rapidly increasing in prosperity; MATEiuAr, 
owing to the abundant rainfall and fertile soil famines are oonuitioxov 
unknown: there is a great demand for labour, wages are high, 
and the people are well-to-do. In the two large zanindclri estates 
rents are low, and though many of the jots have passed into the 
hands of middlemen, such as Marwari merchants, pleaders, and 
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tiaders living in tLe JalijSiguri town, the cultivators are not 
badlj off. The demand for labour and the waste land still 
remaining in the district prevent the opjiression of the adAmi, 
for, if his employer does not treat him well, he can always take 
service under another employer or migrate into the Western 
Duars and take up land under Government. The increase of 
population is the best examiile of the prosperity of the Western 
Duars ; between ISUl and 1!.01 the increase amounted to 38’5 
per cent. The rise of the tea industry has led to the introduc¬ 
tion of numbers of coolies from Cbota Nagpur, the Santbsl 
I’arganas aud Nepal, many of whom, after working for some 
years on the tea-gardens, take up land and settle in the district. 
The fertile waste lands have attracted cultivators from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of liangpur and Dmajpur and from the Cooch 
lleh3r State. It is difficult to estimate to what extent the money¬ 
lender is succeeding in getting a hold on the land, but he has 
probably been more successful in the permanently settled portion 
of the district than in the Government estates. In the llaikanth- 
pur estate many of the joh are held by middlemen, while in 
the Cooch Behar S'iniiiu<dri nearly all the land in the vicinity 
of 8aldanga has passed into the possession of a Marwari fiim 
locally known ns the Baldanga Kay a. At the last settlement of 
the Western Duars, it was remai ked that the number of resident 
jotddrif was 21,724 and of non-resident yo/i7«rs 1,01.') or less than 
8 per cent; it would be more iiiteresting to know how many join 
and how much land are held by absentees. The whole tulvk of 
Godaiikuti, measuring 2,791 acres, is held by a Marwari merchant 
whose chief place of business is at Cooch Behar in the feuda¬ 
tory State ol the same name. In the FalakalS tahsil, where there 
has been more speculation in land than in other parts of the 
Western DuSrs, about SO jclb are held by a man whose father 
was an oidinary constable and nearly the same number are in 
possession of the heirs of an up-country man from the Ballia 
district in the United Piovinces who began in JalpSiguri as a 
petty contractor, t/ot.s vary greatly in size, the largest being the 
GodSirkuti toinA; mentioned above; the average holding of a jotddr 
is 38'6 acres and of a chalcd'iiiddr 11'4 acres. 
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The extent to which jiiln are passing into tiie bands of out¬ 
siders can be seen from the statement below which was made in 
1905 for the KSlSkati tdlinl: — 


Class of people. 


Kajbansi 

Muhammadan 

Mech 

.laldha 

txaro 

Santhal 

Oraon 

Nepali 

Maiwari ... 

Ilp-coiintrvnien 

Kabuli 

Assamese ... 

Knropean 
All others 

Total 


Number of 
jots. 

Area in nen's. 

1,688 

.58,66.5-28 

l,b9v 

40,789-47 

1 881 

7..5'l9-.52 


577 16 

I 17 

802 28 

! 2 

24-.52 

I 268 

6,182-99 

140 

'1.990-49 

! 11.5 

6,551-1.8 

! 272 

14,097-20 

1 14 

881 41 

S 18 

1,182-65 

i 7 

1,686-19 

i 186 

.5,074 22 

4,114 

178,523-45 


From these figures it will he seen that about 1.5 per cent of 
the settled area in this is in the hands of Marwaris, up- 

countrymen, Kabulis, and “ other persons ” many of whom are 
Hengali Balms. The greatest sufferers are the .Meches who are 
improvident and intemperate and who fall an easy prey to the 
speculator or the money-lender. The jots in possession of 
Muhammadans include the large estates held by the heirs of the 
late Colonel Hedayet Ali. 

There is a good deal of indebtedness among Palijiria (Nepalese! 
coolies on tea-gardens in the Uuars, though not nearly so much, 
apparently, as in the Darjeeling district Mr. H. Bald, Manager 
of the Chunabati Tea Estate, who came out to this country in 
January 1882, and has had most of his experience in the Darjeel¬ 
ing district—he came to the Western Duars about 190b—writes :— 
“ There, is no doubt about it that the indebtedness of the sardar 
to the money-lender, and the indebtedness of the coolie to the 
sardar are the greatest evils retarding progress amongst the coolies. 
The debt hangs as a heavy weight round their necks and, ns a 
result, more drink is taken than otherwise would be taken, and 
this in time leads to gambling and a general want of thrift, I 


InDICBTJ' h* 
NHKH. 

Tea-gfir-ieri 

coolies. 
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came out to thi.s country in January 1882, and at that time, 
although coolies earned less money than they do now on tea- 
gardens, they were nniionhfedly better off than they are now. 
More women wore gold and silver ornaments, the property of their 
husbands. It is sad to think that the coolies as a class are poorer 
and less tlinfty than formerly, after all the efforts put forth by 
Oovernnient for their benefit. It is so all tlie same and 1 put this 
down to the money-leiKier, the indehteduess leading to increased 
drinking and a geneial want of thrift. The debts piess harder 
on the coolies now than in loniier days as so inany carry debts con¬ 
tracted not only by themselves but liv their fathers who are dead 
and for whom they have become resjioiisilile.'’ Theser emarks apply 
mainly to Paliiii ia coolies, who are very extniviigant and impiovident. 
Among the (lliota Nagpur and .Saiithal coolie.s, who form the bulk 
of the labour force in the, Diiar', indebtedness is not a serious 
evil. The usual rate of interest charged by Marwaris and shop¬ 
keepers is Us. ,') per cent per mensem on loans of Us. 100 or more 
and one anna in the rupee per mensem if the sum borrowed is 
less than Ks. 100; these rates are equivalent to CO and 75 per 
cent per annum. The iiioney-lender seldom fads to get his 
money hack as he secures himself against loss in eveiy way 
possible. He is generally in no hurry to get tho piiiicipal 
paid up and tell.s Ins debtor not to worry about it hut to go 
on paying the interest. If the man has ]ilenty of cattle and 
is well-to-do, he often encourages him not to pay the interest for 
a time; the iiiteiest doe is Ihen added to the piiiiciiial and the 
victim executes a new hoiiil in which he acknowledges receipt of 
the whole sum as a loan with the result that he ha.s to pay com¬ 
pound inteiest on the original sum borrowed and his debt mounts 
up faster than ever When the debtor gets old or takes to drink, 
the. money-lender sets to woik to squeeze Idiii, depriving him 
gradually of all his cattle, hi.s wife’s golden ornaments and other 
property. As a last resoil, when he can get no more out of his 
debtor, tlie inoiiey-lemier tliicaten.s to file a.suit against him in the 
Civil Couit and tliis tiireat always lias the desired result if the 
debtor can by any possiliility get the money from his relations, 
who are generally willing to help rather than see. one of their 
people sent to prison. In .--ome cases the creditor secures himself 
by getting the debtor's wlie or son to sign u pai^er stating that, 
if the husband or father fails through death or any other cause to 
pay the debt, they will be responsible for it. 

Outside the tea-garden area the cultivators are not as 
a rule heavily in debt and seldom owe more than they can pay 
off after selling next season’s crop.s. Standing crops are not 
mortgaged as is so often the case in Bebar, and the cir¬ 


cumstances of the people are shown by the fact that they 
are able to hold up their jute, when they think that they 
will get better prices by doing so, and to refuse to sell rice for 
export, when they run the risk of falling sliort themselves if they 
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part with it. From enquiries made, in 1905, the rates of interest 
in the MSinaguri and Alipur ItihsUs vary from 18 to 37| per cent 
per annum and in the P'Slakata tahsU from 12 to 7.5 per cent, the 
average rate per annum being 3G per cent. It is doubtful if a 
cultivator is ever able to borrow at such a low rate of interest as 
12 per cent, and it is probable that he has often to pay more than 
37| per cent. In the trovernment estates the tenantry are most 
in debt in the taluks bordering on the Darjeeling Tarai. Out of 
227 jota comprised in the taluks of Totgaon, Uillahari and Saoga 
P'ulbari in the Mainaguri bi/isii, 102 or 45 per cent were trans¬ 
ferred in 1904-05 and tlie tahslLildr reported tliat many of them 
bad passed into tlie hands of profes.sional money-lenders. During 
the same year the lahaUddr oi P'alakata gave a list of 71 jo/s, 
covering 1,882 acres, which bad been sold to known money-lenders, 
the sellers being chielly Meches, In some oases the sellers sink to 
the position of adhidrs and are at the mercy of the new jolddra, who 
can turn them out at any time, hut iMeohes generally leave the 
land and go elsewhere as they do not like living with people of 
other races. Clinlcd'udjldrs appear to mortgage and sell their 
holdings freely to money-lenders. 

The chief rea.son wdiich maintains the rate of intere.st at such 
a high pitch seem..- to be that the money-lending business is 
almost entirely in the hands of the iMarwaris, who are few in 
number and form a close ring. It has been suggested that legis¬ 
lative action should be taken to limit the rate of interest which 
can be recovered by civil suits. This might have some effect, 
but the IMarwari would jirobably evade the law by gettingIiis 
debtor to sign a bond in which be admitted receipt of a larger 
sum than he bad actually boriowed, and the court would lind 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining the amount which had been 
really lent 

In the Government est.ates much might be done by restrict¬ 
ing the right of the jolddr to transfer his holding; if the money¬ 
lender could not get possession of the land, he would not lend 
such large sums and the cultivator would not be able to borrow 
as recklessly as he sometimes does now. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUPACTUllKS AND TRADE. 

The proportion of the population of the district which i.s pup- 
[wrted by agriculture, whether as rent-receivers, cull ivatons 
tilling their own lands, or labourers on the tea-gardens, is 
extraordinarily large. At the census of 1901 it was found 
that more than 700,000 persons, or no less than 89 4 per 
cent of the poj)nlation were engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
of whom l:i.S,207, or over a sixth, were dependent on the tea- 
gardens for a livelihood. Of the remainder, industries maintain 
4’C, commerce '3 and the professions -O ]>er cent. These figures 
may be coinjiared with the percentages for the Piovince of 
Kengal which are—agriculture 71, industries 12, commerce '8 and 
the professions 1’7 per cent. 42 per cent of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation are actual workers and these include C,000 rent-receivers, 
I96,0(i0 rent-payers, 90,000 jier.sons employed in the tea-gardens 
and 2,000 agricultural labourers. Toe adhiars, of whom there were 
22,170 in the W’cslern Diiars alone at the time of Mr. Sunrier's 
setllement. have been clas.sed as rent-payers in the census fiuures. 
On account of the great demand for labour on the tea-gardens and 
of the system of employing adhidrs in ordinary cultivation, the 
nuinber of persona supjiorted by earthwoik and other general 
labour folios only 2-4 percent of the total population. Of those 
engaged in industry 60 per cent are workers, and these include 
fishermen, cotton weavers, tailors, potters and caipenters. 01 the 
commercial population, 59 per cent, and of those supported hy the 
prol'es-ions, ,54 per cent, are actual workers. 

The village community can scarcely be said to exist in the 
.hilpaiguii district. The country is divided into small farms, each 
with its cential homestead, the residence of the tenant-farmer, 
surrounded by the homes of his relations and farm labourers, and 
perhaps a few under-tenants. The result of this system is the 
absence of Ihe functional castes ; there are no village servants— 
barbers, washermen and sweepers—sucti as are to he found in every 
village in HehSr. In the Jalpaiguri town the municipal sweepers 
are imported from Ileliar or Calcutta ; the washermen are nearly 
all Behari.s and very few of the servants of the European commu¬ 
nity are natives of the district. The local population of Rajbansis, 
Muhammadans and Meches can make a living too e.asily by culti¬ 
vation to have any incentive to learn a trade. Carpentering work 
is in the hands of Chinamen and up-country men, and most of 
the sawyers, employed in the forests, are Nepalis. 

The most important industry in the district is the manufac¬ 
ture of tea. Tea was introduced into the Western DuSrs from the 
Darjeeling district, where the industry was first established as a 
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comtnercial enterprise in 185G, and the gardens now extend, through¬ 
out tlie iiortli of tlie district lietweeii the Tistii and Sankos rivers, 
wherever the hind is not occupied by reserved forests or nvei-beds. 
The first garden started in tlie Darjeeling Tarai was opened out 
in 1862 lit Chanipta, near Klmjirail, by Mr. Jntnes White, who 
had previously phiiited out the Siiigel estate near Kurseoiig, and 
by the end of 1866 several other gardens had been opened out in 
the Tarai. Between 1866 and 1874 the number of tea-gardens 
in the Darjeeling district almost exactly trebled, the area under 
cultivation increased by 82 per cent, while the outturn was irinl- 
tiplied nearly ten times. It was natural that planters should 
turn their attention next to the waste lands of the Western 
Diiar.s, which border on the Tarai, and in 1874 a gaiden was 
opened out at Gazilriuha by the late Mr. Riidiard H.iughtoii, 
the pioneer of the tea industry in the Jalpaiguri district. Tlie 
Gazilduba tea-garden was owned by Dr. Brougham, who had 
started the Dliutaria garden in the Darjeeling district in 1859. 
Fnlbari was the next place to he planted and was opened out 
by the late Mr. Pillans, wlio gave bis name to the market 
called Pillans Plat, and was owned by Colonel Money. Bagrakot 
followed, opened out by the late Mr. Noith and owiitd by 
Mr. S. Cresswell. 

It was soon found that the soil and climate of the Western 
Duars was suitable to the growth of tea; Government offered land 
to investors on favourable terms and the industry developed 
rapidly. In 1876, two years after the Gazilduba garden was planted, 
theie were 13 gardens wilh an area of 818 acres and a yiehrof 
29,.520 lbs. ol tea. By 1881 the mimher of gardens had increased 
to 55 and the acieage under tea to 6,230 or, in other words, the 
number of gardens had mere ttian qimdrupled and the area under 
cultivation had iiicieased more than seven times in five years At 
the timeof the last seltlemerit in 1892, 182 grants of land had been 
leased for the cultivation of tea, conipiising a total area of 139,751 
acres, or 218 square miles, of which 38,583 acres, or 6il sqimie miles 
were actually planted will; tea, giving an ontlurn of over 18 million 
pounds. 'J'he cultivalion was very lapidly extended during the 
nineties, and in 1901 the iiumher of grants had increased to 
235, with a planted area of 119 sqnaie miles and n yield of over 
31 million pounds. The table below illustrates the rise of the 
tea industry during the last 30 years:— 


Voar. 

Number of 
gai deiiH, 

Acreage under tea. 

Outturn of tea in lbs. 

1870 

13 

m 

29,620 

1881 

f>r> 

0,230 

1,027,110 

1892 

182 

38,583 

18,278,628 

1901 

235 

70,403 

31,087,537 

1907 

180 

81,;i38 

4.5,196,894 


Extension of 

Cuitii iitioii. 
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After 1880 the cultivation of tea extended rapidly in the 
tract between the Tista and Daina rivers, hnt there was then a 
check ns the country to the east of the Daina was believed to be 
devoid of water. Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, I.C.S., who partially 
revised the Gazetteer in 1888. wrote:—“This important industry 
has increased so much of recent years as to change almost com¬ 
pletely the physical characteristics of the suhmontane country 
over a great area thirty miles long extending from the debouch¬ 
ment of the Tista from the Darjeelin.g hills to a similar point 
on the Daina river on the frontier of Bhutan. The greater 
j)art of the primeval forest has disappeared and mile after mile 
has been replaced by great expanses of tea-gardens. East of 
the Daina a similar tract stretches for about the same distance 
as far as the llajabhatkhoa forest reserve due north of iMipur. 
It is remarkable for its waterless character which prevents its 
occupation for tea or any other form of cultivation. A few springs 
are, however, found in limestone formations w'hich occasionally 
crop) out on its northern houniiarv. They are. however, almost 
immeiliately absorbed by the surrounding pioroiis soil, and do 
not again appear on the surface for seven to eleven miles south 
of their sources.” Tea-gaidens now e.xtend throughout this tract 
of country and iind no difficiiUv in obtaining an adecpiate siijiidy 
of water Some of them obtain their waiter from springs in 
Bhut5n and bring it down in jiijies; the coolies jirefer this methofi 
as they have no trouble in getting the water. Water is also 
obtained from wells, ttioiigh the level is as a rule lower tlian in 
other parts of the Western Diiats. The two grants known as 
Katlialhari I and Hartalguii I were given up hy the (Ihiinahati Tea 
Co. because water could not be found on them, but the reason for 
this seems to be that there is a large dejiression between them and 
Clieiigmari wliicli drains away the water. 'I'hese grants have been 
leased recently to the Anihari Tea Company. At Chunabati good 
water is obtained from wells 65 feet deep, but the coolies seldom 
use it as they prefer the pipe water. The New Duars garden lias a 
well 65 feet deep ; Baiiarhat gets water at 70 feet and in one part of 
this garden tlieie is a well which is only 25 feet deepi. (Tiindraiiara 
has a well 73 feet deep and on another part of the garden, two 
miles aw'ay, can get a permanent supply at about 15 feet. The 
Dalgaon garden can get water at about 20 feet. There are four 
wells on Pal5shari II grant and water is found at from 50 to 70 feet. 

From tlie table given above it will be seen that the area 
under tea neaily doubled between 1892 and 1901, wdiile after this 
jieriod the extension of cultivation has been compiaratively slow. 
The apparent decrease in the number of gardens is due to the 
fact that the figures rejiresent the number of grants or temporarily 
settled e.states. 'The number of gardens is really 10.8, some 
of wliicli consist of several grants wbicli have not been amal¬ 
gamated. Most of the available land in the district, which is 
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suitahlf! for fpn, has liepn takoii iijt and for sevorat years previous 
to iy07-()H there weie no upphi-alioiis for new grant.s. During 
1908 three new grants, each of winch ineasiirea about 1,500 acres, 
were leased for tea cniliratnon 'I'lie inciea.se in the ontfnrn of 
tea since 1901 is diu' mainly to young tea coming into hearing 
and to the gradual extension ot cultivation on e.xisting grants. 

All the tea g.irdciis in ‘he dislnet aie situated in the 
Western Diiars with the e\cep!io:i of the small garden of Daiigua- 
jlmr, -l.t miles hom tlie .lal|iriiguii I vs n, which is in (lie Bailiaiitli- 
piir estatia In addiiion to St.tJ.'lS acres oi Jgi .sipiaie miles 
actually under tea, the gardi-iis include 15 1.718 acles or 2dl 
siiuare miles, which lia\e liccn (i kiii up hy pl.inteis hut have 
not yet been phmted with tea. oiiich of tin's evj>,a land is 
reijiured in mner lo pioveie hu'l. Imt, a .oioi] dc.d remains, wliieli 
is well adaptcil lei giovinig tea, and it is pvohahli' that tins will 
lie planted gradually, il tlie ]iro. pei Is of the induslrv seem favonr- 
ahle and the guldens ale aide lo (.hlaiii sidli 'i; nf labour. Apart 
from existing gianis fhme is not iiuicli more land whieh is 
snifahle and luailahle lor tea; (he district certainly includes 
large aie.as ill evei}' way widl iiilajitcd for the purpose, hut these 
are included in the vidnahle leni rved forests. 

Sinee the yeai 1S97 Hie tea industry has gone through a period 
ol .severe dejiressioii. The Ingli juices and general prosperity, 
whieh were the (eatiiics of the eighties, and early nineties, led 
to reckless e.xfeiisions of cultivatioii in India, Ceylon, and .lava, 
with the result thal. the siijiply ol tea heeame grealer Ilian Uie 
demand. Prices fell enoiniously and the jiosition was rendered 
more acute hy the hxing ol the standard of e.xctiange and hy the 
crushing increase in till' duty on tea wliieh was imposed in Great 
Britain. The duty has since been reduced to some e.xtent hut it 
is still considerable and it seems hard that the product of a great 
indiisliy wliicli lac been Iniiil. up hy the iiidn.slry ami with the 
cajiital of our own eountrymen should be so heavily taxed while 
the [irodiice of loieiy 11 eountries is admitted lice or jiays only a 
comparatively small duty. Tiie. nafiirid extension of the tea trade, 
the opening of new' maikets on tlie contiiieni, and the success 
winch has lollowed the ciruits to snjiiilant ('hiiiese tea in Kussia, 
America and Australia have resulted in a greatly increased deinaiul 
for Indian tea so Hiat Hie jirospects of the industry are much more 
favourable. An important factor in the situation is the planting 
of rubber trees in Ceylon, wdiioh is likely to result in a decrea,se 
in the crop of tea jiroduced in that island. 

Tlie first gardens opened out in the district were planted 
with China tea wluch was for a long time comsidered to he. the 
only kind suitable. This was siijierseded by hybrids from the 
Assam indigenous and China \arieties uliuh gave a larger yield 
and were found to be more iirohtable. In recent years the 
favourite varieties have been Assam and Manipur indigenous, 
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the latter of which is the most hardy of al), though the tea pro¬ 
duced by it does not po.sse.ss a fine flavour. The tea-gardens in 
the We.stern DuSrs give a good yield l)ut do not produce the 
same quality of tea as those of the Darjeeling district, The 
outturn per acre is seldom 1p.s.s than eight nuiuiids and in good 
gardens averages about ten inauuds ; the lowest yield per acre is 
4^ maunds in old guldens planted with China tea. The soil best 
suited for tea is the reddish or dark brown loam which is found 
in the northern talukti of the Mauiaguri, FaiakalS and Alipur 
frt/i.sifs along the Hhutaii frontier; but any good deep soil will 
grow tea. Shallow soil is of no use as the tea jilant develops a 
long tap root, four or five feet in length, by the aid of which it 
extracts moisture (luring dry seasons. 

The tea plant is raised from seed whieh is sown in nurseries 
in November and December; germiimfion fakes place in a month 
or SIX weeks and, when about a year old, the young tiees are 
planted out in rows, the (listaiiccs behveeii the plants averaging 
from 4 feet by 4 feet to G feet by 6 feet. The indigenous varieties 
give the best return if planted out at distances of not less than 
5 feet by 5 feet. The ])luiits are lit lor light plucking in the 
3rd year but do not attain full mafuiity until the 5th or 6th 
year ; much depends ol cour.se, on the nature of the soil, timely 
rainfall, and good cultivation, the latter of wiiich is impossible 
without an adequate labour force. 

The China tea plant grows nafuially io a height of about 
15 feet; it braiiehes low down and forms a thick shrub. The 
Aisam variety i.s more like a tree ; it has a clean stem for some 
distance from the ground and glows to a height of from k.i to 30 
feet. The young jdaiits are first pruned a year alter planting, 
and each successive year they are allowed to grow a little higher 
until the required size is reacii(-d, the object being to pioduce 
thick bushes branching from the ground and about 3 feet high. 
Mature plants are pruned eveiy year and dead wood and 
unnecessary twigs are cut away ; occasionally heavy pruning is 
resorted to in order to remove the twisted and knotted wood and 
promote a growth of new clean stems. Truning is lighter in 
the gardens in the Western Duar.s than in Assam where the 
bushes are carefully cleaned out every year. 

The plucking season begins in April, or occasionally, if 
the weather is favourable, at the end of March, and continues 
till about the middle of December. The work is done chiefly by 
women and children, who are quicker with their hands than men, 
hut men are also employed when there is a lush of leaf and it is 
important to get it otf the bushes quickly. The weight of leaf 
which a woman is expected to pluck in return for a day’s pay is 
from six to ten seeis, but it viiiies greatly in accordance with the 
season, the method, coarse or fine, of plucking and the class of tea; 
three times as much leaf can be plucked in a given time from the 
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large indigenous bushes ns from the China variety. For every 
seer of leaf jilucked in exce.ss of the itrescrihed amount, the 
plucker receives two )iice, and it is not nncmiwnon for women, 
who are good plnckers, to earn as much as Ks. 20 in a month. 

Tlie process of rnannfaetnring tea has been so often described Jbuiutacture 
that it will be .sufficient to give a very brief account of it here. 

After the leaf has been taken to the factory it is weighed in the 
pre.sence of the Manager or one of his assistant.s and is then taken 
to the withering bouse where it is thinly .sjiread upon trays and 
allowed to lie for a consiiieiable time. It is usually withered in 
10 or 12 hoiir.s hut in veiy wet weather it may take as much a.s 48 
hours and, on these occasions, in factories where there i.s not 
much withering space, eoiisiderahle dilliculty is felt in dealing 
with the leaf which is con.slantlv coming in. blackiimii's fans 
are now used on many ganicns in order to facilitate withering. 

When the leaf has become soft and velvefy it is idaceii on a rolling 
table aftd rolled in order to break the cells and bring tlie sap to 
the surface so as to indtiee lermciitation ; rolling also twists and 
curbs the leaves. The use of mai hmery i.s a great advance on the 
Cliilie.se method of lolling by band Fermentation begins as 
soon as tlie .sa]i is libeialcd by rolling, and to complete it, the 
leaf is .spicad u[ioii low tabic.s lint il it assumes a liriglit coppery 
colour. During Ibis pioce-s the tempeiatiirc should not be more 
than 80 degrees (K.!. 'I'he leaf is next taken to the firing machine 
where it is passed Ibriiiigb a eliamber heated to a temperature of 
about 2.')0 degiees. When it comes out of this machine »all 
moisture slioiild have iieeii ehmiiialed and the colour should have 
changed Iroiii coppery to black. Although it is essential that the 
leaf should he hilly diied, gieat care iiinsi he taken that it i,s not 
.scorched as this destnivs the flaiour of t.iie tea The manufacture 
is now complete and the l< a is s.piled into the various grades, 
known as Broken Orange Pekoe, Bioken Pekoe, I'ekoe Souchong 
and Dust, wliicti is done by means ot a soit of sieve witli compart¬ 
ments of diHerent mesh. Aflei tins it only reniams to pack the 
tea into che.sts which i.s ilone by maclnneiy on mo.st of the large 
estates. 

When the tea industry was started in the We.stern DuSrs The labouk 
the coolie.s employe 1 were .Nepalis. but it was soon found that 
sufficient labour Cp'Uld not he olitained locally. A few gardens, 
which are practically in the hill.s, still woik almost entiiely with 
Nepali lahoiir, hut. a.s a whole, the Dnars gardens are dependent 
on labour from a (iislanee, the chief reeiiiiting grounds being 
Chota Nagpur nr.d the Sunllial I'arganas. The system of working 
is thrinigli aarddrn, A yurdar recencs a conimis.sion, usually at 
the rate of one pice on each /lutiri, or ta.sk, on the number of 
coolies whom he semis to woik daily. 

Tlie tarddr either lecruits liimself or .selects, with the System of 
Manager's approval, men liom his ■' fulli ” or gang to send down tveruitmeBt. 
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as recruiters. II' he goes to the recruiting district himself he 
generally takes with him men from his own gang to n3.si8t him, 
and it is usual to select men who have not been long enough on 
the garden to have lo.st touch with their village.s. The garden 
advances the railway fares and diet money which are debited to 
the 80 rc/ar’s account. Formerly il wa.s the custom for coolies to 
proceed by road, but most g.'irdens find it better to use the railway 
as time is saved and fewer coolies are lost f.ii mute, through deser¬ 
tion or cholera. If the reciuiters are successful, the sai'ildv bene- 
fits by getting his daily commission on llie coolies’ earnings and 
lie also receives a commission of Ks, 2 to Its. a head. On the 
other hand, il a recruiter selected by him fails to return, the 
snntnr has to refund the advances made to him. On the gardens 
it is to the inteie.'t ol the ecnhir to see tliiit lh(> eoolies do a full 
(lay's work and that they do not uhseoiid ; i'ecrnit(‘rs ill most 
eases leave t.hcir wne.s anu f.imiln son l.he gaidens and tlu^ sn/ri/itr’.s 
generally have propel ty 111 (•.■it 11(‘, carts and bnl'fiiloes. The best 
coolies are the Oiaoiis, fioin t'le Itaiieln dirtriet, who migrate 
freely to “ Hhiitiin,’' as Ihey call II ic ^^'e.■•lern Ihiais, wlienever 
they are hard np and wish to earn a little moiu'y. .l/isses are 
ehielly in iSantlial I’argaiia .and Ohaihassa recruiting. In one 
instanoe, in wliith theie was a loss of ahoiit Ks. tpttOO, the 
advances against the coolio.s landed iVom Ks 17 to Ks. ;>0 a head 
with the result that (hey ahi'eond.sl and the inajoiity could not 
be trace I An evpei ieneeil Superiatcaident considers that coolies 
will not leniain on a gaidfoi il iIn* adwniees on the inerage are 
miudi in excess of Ks. ID a Ik ad. Ks , 0 'iD to Ks. 1 ,()('(l may he 
taken as a lair (^stiniati* ol tin* adwiin'cs on a l.tiDt) aiaa* gaiden, 
inclndnig those to local lalunn, I’.ihanas pNepahs) and (Ihairnnis 
There appeals to have been a fan labour foice np to 1809, hut 
siiioe then il is said to have di chned ovune to (In' coinjietition of 
coal mines, the demand tor lahonr (or tiie docks and tor railway 
construction, and the settienienlK)l coolies on <io\ernment lands in 
the di.slrict. In 189!) a leadinrr eonipany iinpoi tftl I.IDO coolies 
from Ohota Nagpur at a cost of Ks 2-0-0 a head irr. eoverahle, and 
Ks. 10 - 14-4 average advances, all i'eeo\'erable from .saidPrs and 
coolies. In 1002) the sani<> ('omjianv n(rintpd 531 eoolie.s, the 
irrecoverable cost a head being K. lO-G-l and the advance.s 
Ks. 15-9-0, so that the increase in leei uitiiig expeiulituie has been 
considerable. 

The impression l.liat tlie inajorily of the coolies on any garden 
visit Uieir homes ea(4i cold weather and return after the harvest 
is over is incorrect, (kiolips used to come np for about three years 
and 1 hen fake long leave, lad. nowadays Ihey do not leturii to 
their country so freijnently as before and .show a tendency to 
settle down. Oraons, in paitieiilar, are keen cultivators, and 
many have taken up land and settled in the distriet, (ienerally 
speaking, on most gardens the hulk of the labour force is 
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permanent, ttiough a certain proportion of the coolie.s return to 
their hotne.s every year. A.s a rough estimate it may be said that 
10 per cent of the labour force is constantly on the move. The 
Deputy (lommissioncr, in discu.s.siiig this subject in 1900, wrote as 
follows :—Although a certain percentage of coolies move freely 
from garilen to garden, either from a de.sire for change or belief 
that change of air is a prevention of malarial fever or some trivial 
motive, there is always a very con.siderahle residiiiiin, more esjie- 
cially on long e.slahlished gardens, which does not find it easy 
to move. In those gardens one liiid.s iiuinhi'r.s of coolies who have 
become practically permanent icsidents ddiey have been living 
outlie same jilot ol land foi a ininiher of years, and have a house 
superior to the average loiind in eoolie lines, with a well cultivated 
plot of laii't o( theii ouii on the garden piopeity. .A migration to 
another garden would entail the les.s of all this, and naturally it 
takes a good deal to move them, .'\gaiii. a coolie ha taken advances 
from the garden and has not r(‘|)aid th(‘ money or tlie garden 
has lentliiin money to buy a pair ol bullocks, taking the animals 
themselves as security. This is a very comiiioii practice. As long 
as the coolie reinaiiis on the gardini the .Manager is not likely to be 
hard on him, hut it he attempts to leave for another garden, he 
could not hope lor any consideialion. He, theiefore, is practically 
bound to sto]) where he is.” 

Labour in tlie Western Diiars is free and the services of the Aliseiice o£ 
coolies are not secureil by any form of agreement; in a few instan- I'at^iuLaws 
ces coolies were imported Irom (l.injain under contracts subjecting 
them to penalties lor desertion, section ditt of the Indian Pe'iial 
Code, hut tiie courts apjiareiiUy refused to enforce tlie contracts 
when the coolies ahscon.led, and the altemnt to introduce a penal 
contract system l.iiled. There is no (iovernmeiil supervision over 
emigration to the Diiais, and the tieatineiit of eoolies en roiile. to 
the garden.s is not legiilided by any special provisions of law. 

Kestrictions e.xistas regards recriiiliiig in the 'I'lihutary Native 
States, which.would otherwise he a line field for recruitment, and 
complaints were made .some years ago of tlie attitude of oflicials 
in the SiUilhal I’aigaiias. On the otlier hand it is admitted 
that every assistariei' is giviui in the di,strict,s of Chota Nagpur, 
which are the jiriindpal recruiting grounds for the Dniirs. 

M'lth free labour it is unnecessary for (iovernnient to reserve 
the right ot inspeetion, or ot intei feieiiee in the matter of 
wages, tasks, or the general maiiageiiieiit of estates. Any 
abuse of anlhorily W'oiild entail its own jmiiishment, as the 
coolies would de.seit the estate and would find no difficulty in 
obtaining employment elsewdiere Coolies in tlie Duars do not 
work more than 18 or HO days in the month on an average. 

The men work well for about four hours, hut if attempts are made 
to exact much heavier tasks dissatisfaction results, and the 
coolies may strike or proceed to other gardens where the tasks 
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are easier. Kiots are very uneoininon, anil the arrival of dis¬ 
contented liodie.a ol laliomer.s at cntcliei ry to formulate complaints 
is unhealil of. The most serious distiirhanee in recent years aa.s in 
no wav caused hv disputes on the emdeiis. 'I'he price of rice was high 
Ihronyliout) ShTi and, afler the damage done to communications by 
the Hood.s lit Augiisl. d rose to famine rates The Santhal coolies 
belonging to tlie gardens in the rieinity ol Ilfim-Dim and Chalsa 
united to laiil the markets arid succeeded in looting the big Ant at 
Bataigol and a lew shops near t'halsa railway station. The Nepali 
coolies wire not concerned in the riolnig and in several pdaces 
helped Id kecji ord.-i ; someol the I'hota Nagpur people joined in 
when they saw Hiial « as lo.ing oii. hnl t he d i-l i:i hanee was filalined 
and slaited In I lie .S.inthak . The i loleis were quickly snpiire.ssed 
with the aid oi the .11 med [ olice. ai.d tic- 11 ng'cadi Is an 1 sled and 
punislied. It wHs found iicec^sain loiaP onl some ol tile Northern 
Bengal Mounted Udle-i to jia!lol the huh; w, tile next maiket 
(lay in older to pierent luiliiei looting.* • 

Apall born the maeiifael me of tea tin- other indlislriee of 
the ilisti let aie of iill le impoilaine i.rid me mainly directed 1,0 
siijijilying Ihe simple iiei‘d> ol a nii iil population, (itmiiy cloth 
of a '\eiy coaise quality iswminiii I lie western pr cryawit.s and 
the lower classes iniiniifutuie a eiiai^e silk, ealled •ndi, lor home 
nse. This silk is olitaineii liein v'01 ms grown on the castor oil 
plant and is d\ed locally. Asliipcd coiton clolu called p/io/rt 
is also m.aniiliKtuie'i hir home con-niiipi din. 

The onlv mineial of imiioiianie is iiincslone, ol which large 
qinihtitie.s aie qiiairied, in Ife slsqie ol laleareoiis tnta, along the 
hase Ilf tlie Bhiiirui hills A small copper mine at t'hlinahall, 
two miles Irom Biisa, "as loinn ily woiLed by Nojialis. t’oiil has 
been foiiiid ne.u- Bfigiakol hui it docs nil pa\ 10 rvoik it. 

Tlie Iriide ol the ihstiicl mainly uitii Caleiitta, though 
timber is e.xjioiteii to Dacca and oli.er muilels 111 I'oislern Bengal 
and tohae-.'O to Buima. The pimcipil i,\-poiis aie ten, jute, 
tobacco and xf'l tinifier; and nnpoits rmaa cottoe, piece-gooiks, 
machineiy, comigalid iimi, keioseiie oil, iiiid coal and coke. 
The. development of the tea nidustiy and the inlliix of a 
large coolie jiopulation into the Westein Dnuis, combineil with 
incieased facilities ol lailwny commniiicalmn, lia\e given an 
impetus to trade geiieially, and the huge markets, which have 
sprung tip in the neighboiii hiioci ol I lie lea-giudeii.s, jiiovide the 
cultivator with a leiidy maiket lor bis iice, vegetiihles and other 
prodnee. The dnstiul ns well supplied with iiiihiays, which have 
now monopolised most id the tiade, d'he b.asterii Bei gal State 
Kiillway serves the pii rnaiienl ly settled paigniias we.sl of llie 
Tisla ; tlie Beiigal-Pnais Bailway iiiid its blanches run through 

* Pol a luitlicr tlesci ipl K'U cl 1 lie k.ljeci Icicc in Iho U estclu bin'lls see 
the *' kcpoitoii llic cipiiililioiis ol 'iVa (iinilin Lidii iir in the bums of Bengal, 
iu Madias, and 111 Ceylon,” liy J. U. Aihutlinott, Esij., (J.l.Ji., l.C.K 
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the tract of country lietween the Tista and Torra rivers; and 
the rest of the Alipiir Dnar siibdiviKMin is served by llie ('oooh 
Behar State kailway. Tea and jiile an! tailed to Calcutta ; the 
trade in toliacco is ciiieliy iii tdie iiaiids of Arakaiiese, udio export 
the leaves to Biirrna. 'vliere they aie iiiaiie into lliinna rdierools. 
Most of the timber ones h\ rner to the iiiai kts of Ivasteru 
Bengal, but it will probably be noil, by Uiiluay to Dhiibri, if tlic 
Gooch BeliSr State KniKvavis coiiveited to metre gaiiee. The 
local supply of 1 ice is iinidhcieiit to meet ihe iiieieased demand 
of the large tea-eardioi [lopiilal ion, and neo is inip(<rled in con¬ 
siderable qnaiilities from Diiiajpui. Coniu;aled iron is largely 
used for the rools ol houses. .Many ot the tea-ipaidens are unable 
to obtain sntticuoit wood for Ine] and liaii' in depend on coal 
and coke, wdiich com- piii.cipallv from the Hanigaiij coal mines, 
though attempls have been made leceiillv to intioduce Assam 
coal. In inhlilion to s.o/, timber, tobacco, ninstai’d seed, jnte 
cotton, and hides lire aiso e.xpoited by water to Snajganj, Dacca 
and other mai ket,-, the piincipai ceiilre of file tiade being at 
Baui'S. Tlie np-stream tialiic i.s mainly coiiliiied to tlie import 
of earthen cooking ntensdls, cocoiini.ls, innlas.-es, small quantities 
of if Ilf {Ardhirn ri-vtleiit'i), :uiil oilier miscellaneons articles from 
Dacca and Taridpur. Most of the tr.ide with Bhnian passes 
tbrongh Biixa, Ivory, vax, wool, mn.-k, rbiiincero.s lioins, cotton 
cloth, eiiili silk clolb, blankets, honey, and biick tea ai'e imported 
and liongid bi loi'al noli bants, ubo jiay lor them in cash or 
exchange them tor rice, tobicco, English eloth or betelnut. Large 
qiiantiticK o( iiiiligeiicns wooi from BiintSn, Tibet and Central 
Asia come into Iiniia b} Ibis loule. 

The ctiief liade cenlics me .lalpSigrT, Tilalya on the 
Mahanadi river uliere (be Gaiiges-Dai|eeling road enters the dis¬ 
trict, jiajnagar, S^alibitiga coiim cted by load willi the Cliilahati 
station on the Eastern Heiigal Stale Kailway, Debiganj on the 
Kaialoya five miles from Domar slatioii, teura the principal 
river marl of tlie district situated on a small tributary of the 
Tista, ,loipokri, Mauiaguii. biilakala on the MujnSi river and 
connected by roatl viilb .hilpaigmi, Madari lljl, Alipur Dnar, 
and Buxa through which most of the trade witli Bhutan 
passes. 

Many of the tea-gaidens have large markels of their own, 
which are held once a week, and in addition weekly markets are 
held at many jilaees in the AVe.stt'in Duars, the most important of 
which are Aniguii, .Maliali, Haims Jiimd.ion and h'limsbSi Bat in 
Ihe Mainngmi lalisil; Mimaii Hiii, Gaiika a and Dhnpgun in the 
FSakaiS tabsil ; and Aiipnr Dnai, .Sililorsa and bainnktola in tlie 
Aiipni iiibsil. Mncli ol the jiilc lioni the pint of the distnet 
west of the Tista is taki n to maikcts on the Eastein Bengal 
State Railway jiisl onlside the distnet, the principal of which are 
Hnldibari and DomSr, 
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The most important fair in the di.strict is that held at .Talpes 
at the Sivaratri festival in hVbrniir}'. The fair lasts for about 
three weeks and is attended by numbers of people from all parts of 
the district as well as from Kangpur, Dinajpur and other districts 
of Northern Hengal. lihntias bring jionies, blankets and other 
articles and sell them at a good profit and t he fair has increased 
considerably in irapni tance during recent years. The great attrac¬ 
tion at this fair is the ,Talpes temple of which an account has been 
given in a ]irevious chapter. Anotlier hiiri.s held at Falakiita and 
begins about the middle of .lanuary. An agricultural exhibition 
is held in connection with it, and it is on (he whole well attended 
by people of the neighbourhood. A fair wa.s started at Santra- 
hari at the foot of fhe lull below ISn.'.a for the ])urpose of encour¬ 
aging trade with Khnlan. It was .sul'sc(|uently removed to Aliimr 
Duar, as SantraTiari is not an easy place for shopkeepers to get 
to, hut it has not proved a success and has been discontinued. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

The district is well served by railway.s; the F.iistern Bengal 
State Railway, the Bengal-Diiara Railway, and the Cooch Behar 
State Railway all pass through it. 

The northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
or ns it was then called, the Northern Bengal State Railway, was 
opened to traffic as far ns Jaliiiiiguri in 1878 and wa.s extended to 
its present terminus at Siliguri, ju.st beyond the border in the 
Darjeeling district, by the end of that year. It form.s part of the 
through communication between Calcutta and Daijeeluig, and the 
passenger traffic is very heavy, iiarticularly at the tunes w'hen the 
Government of Bengal moves to the hills at the beginning of the 
hot weather or returns to Calcutta at the end of the rains. Before 
it was constructed traveller.s to Darjeeling proceeded by rail as 
far as Sahehganj on the banks of the Ganges and, after crossing 
the river, had to iiiideitake the long and weaiy journey by road 
from KaiSgola Ghat to Siiiguii The railway enters the district 
near the Haldihaii .station and rnns in a northerly direction to 
Jalpaiguii where it curves to the north-west; south of Haldihari, 
it runs parallel to, and within a few miles of the distiict boundary 
so that it serves the whole of the tuict to the west of tlie 'Jffista 
river. There are only three railway stations on the line within 
the distiict, viz., Mandiil Ghat, Jalpaiguii, and Belakoba, but 
Siliguri on the iioith and Ilaldil'an, Chilahati and Doniar on the 
south are close to the boundary and roads run through the distiict 
to them. As the line is roughly parallel to the line of diainage of 
the country, the enihankment is usually safe from damage by 
floods except on occasions when the I'ista rises extraordinaiily 
high and overflows its banks ns it did in T. Ok and 1900; in both 
these yeais the railway was badly breached near Mamiiil Ghat. 

The Beiigal-Diiars Railway was con.structed in order to 
assist in opening up the Wesleiu Diiars and in developing the 
lea industry. With Ibis object a contract was entered into 
between the Secretary of State lor India and Mes.srs, Octavius 
Steel and Co. of London and Calcutta which provided for the con¬ 
struction of a railway from Barnes Junction on the river Tista 
opposite Jalpaiguri to Dam-Dmi, with a branch from Ijitiguii to 
Kamshai Hat which it was proposed to extend later on eastwards 
across the Jaldhaka. Under this contract specially favourable 
terms were granted to Messrs. Octavius Steel and Co.; Government 
agreed to give the land needed for the railway free of cost, to 
supply free tinaber for sleepers from the reserved forests during 
the first construction, anc^to hand over to the railway the working 
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of the AbduSr ferry on the Ti<ta between Barnes Junction 
and Jalpaigiiri; it was also provided that the Jalpaignri District 
Board should pay such amount, not exceeding Rs. 4,000 per 
annutn, as might be required to raise the net profits of the 
undertakiii;' to 5 per cent per annum on the capital outlay. 
I'liis contract was entered into in April 1891 and a company 
was then formed and the construction of the railway begun, 
llie line liom the east bank of the Tista to Dam-Dim, 
31 miles, with the hratieh fioni Latigiiri to Ramshai Hat, 5-^ 
miles, was opened tlirouglHiiit lor tiaffic in 1893. iSiqiplementary 
agreements were entered into in Alarcli 189s, September 1900, 
and iNovemher 1901 by which the eoiistriietion of extensions to 
the existing line were sanctioned. The .southern extension from 
Barnes Junction to Lahnanir Hal, G5f miles, was completed in 
1900; the western extension from Darn-Dim to Bagrakot, (ij 
miles, in 1902 ; and the eastern extension from Mai to .Madari 
Hat, 44 miles, in 1903. The railway, therefore, now consists of 
a main line from I.aimaiiir Hill, the junction with the Dliiibri 
branch of the Kastern Bengal State Railway, to Madari HSt on 
the Tor.sa river and two short hranclies, from l^atigiiri to RSmshai 
Hat and from Mai to Bagrakot. On the 31.st December 1909, 
and thereafter at intervals of seven years. Government liasjiowerby 
giving 12 months’ previous notice to terminate the contract and 
take over the line, on payment lo the c()nipan 3 ’ in the ease of 
the original line of one and two-lifths of the invested capital and 
capital liabilities and in the case of the extensions of 2.') times the 
average net earnings during the last [ireceding live, years, provided 
that this sum does not exceed by more than 20 per cent the 
capital expenditure and capital liabilities of the company and is 
not less than the capital expenditure and capital liabilities. 

During 1907 the railway carried GOUjOoO passengers and 
144,000 tons of goods. The piincipal items of traffic were 
imports:—coal 14,910 tons, food-grams 19,507 tons, salt 4,458 
tons, metal nianulactured 3,397 tons, and cotton goods 952 tons; 
and exports:—jute 17,100 tons, tea 10,229 tons, and tobacco 
0,342 tons. The coal was almo.st all for the use of the tea-gardens 
and the figures show the extent to which it is taking the place 
of wood for fuel; the food-grains weie mainly rice lor ttie tea- 
garden coolies. The exports of jute .show how largely this crop is 
now grown in the Western Duars. 
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Thpi statement below shows the financial results of the 
working of the railway for the five years from 1903 to 1907 
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The original line pays well and the extensions .show .signs of 
improvement. The eastern extension, which runs close to the foot 
of the hills, is co'tlv to maintain and is liable to damage from 
floods. Many engineer^ think that dt would have been wiser to 
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adhere to the earlier plan of extending the line eastwards from 
Ramshai Hat. Although this would have entailed increased 
expenditure in the first instance as bigger bridges would have had 
to be built, the railway would have been farther from the hills 
and less exposed to damage from floods. 

rile Cooch The Cooch Behar State Railway is a small feeder line, built 
on a gauge of 2' 6", running from Gritaldaha .lunction on the 
Dliubri branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway to Jainti 
station close to the foot of the hilts From Gilaldaha .Junction to 
Buxa Road station it runs nearly due north and from that point 
nearly due east to .lamti. It enters the district at Alipur Duar 
where there is a large bridge over tlie Kaijani river. The line 
was badly damaged by the floods of 190(1, hut is usually safe from 
interruption unless the livers rise extraordinarily high. It is pro¬ 
posed to convert this railway info a metre-gauge line. At-pres^ht 
most of the timber from the Bux5 forest is carted to Aliptir DuSr 
and floated thence down the Ksljani river, partly owing to want 
of sufficient rolling-stock on the railway, and partly to avoid the 
extra handling at Gitaldaha .Junction. When the line has been 
converted to metre-gauge, it will be more convenient to rail the 
timber to Uhubri and put it on the river there. 
liOAiis, West of the Tista the district is fairly well supplied with 

roads. In this part of the country conditions make it easy to 
maintain communications ; there is little danger of floods and the 
rainfall is not so heavy as it is east of the river. In the Western 
DuSrs where the country is split up into sections by large rivers, 
which frequently change their courses, road-making is a work of 
considerable difficulty and communications are often interrupted. 
In 1905 the Raidhak river deserted its bed and poured across the 
country to the west of it, sweeping out of existence five miles of the 
main road to Alipur Duar, and making it impossible to re-construct 
it on the former alignment. The floods of 19(i6 cut the roads to 
pieces, and much time and money were required to restore coni- 
uiiinications. Though communications in the Western DuSrs are 
steadly improving, much still remains to be done; there is a great 
want of roads in the tract to the north-east of Alipur Du5r; with 
the exce])tion of the Alipur-Haldibari, Jsinti-Kaidhak and New- 
lands-Chakchaka roads, the roads in this quarter are rude cart 
tracks which become quagmires in the rains and impede rather 
than aid traffic. A great change has been made by the opening pf 
the Bengal-DuSrs Railway ; before its construction the tea-gardens 
of the D3m-l)im sub-distiict dejiended on the .Jalpsiguri-Dsm-Dim 
and hulbSri Ghat roads to send away their tea to or get in supplies 
from Jalpaiguri or .Siliguii; now nearly all the traffic uses the 
railway. On the other hand, roads running at right angles to the 
railway, by which traffic can reach the diflferent stations, have 
become of increased importance and much money has been spent 
on impioving them. 
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Small bridges and culverts are constructed of masonry in the 
part of the district lying to the west of the Tista; the larger bridges 
are of sd/piles with iron girders. In the Western DuSrs it has been 
found that masonry bridges will not stand the tremendous rush of 
water when the rivers come down in flood. Ttie water is checked 
by a masonry pier, and creates a swirl on the downward side of it 
which scours out the pier and cause.s the bridge to fall in ; nV piles 
do not offer .so much obstruction to the water and will stand when 
masonry piers are swept away 'I'lie usual type of bridge now built 
in the \S estern Dnars has sol pile.s and iron girders with a jilank 
footway; this type ol bridge stood well in the floods of 1 flOli. 
Many of the older bridge.s are constructed of timber tbroiigbout; 
they last from 10 to I.") yeais, but the beams gradually lot, and 
they have to he rebuilt. The newer budges with iron girders 
have a much longer life and need fewer rejiairs. 

Nine of I be roads in the Western Diiiirs are under the Public 
Works Department, and the remainder are controlled by the 
District Board or by the Alipur Duilr l.ocal Board, winch is sub¬ 
ordinate to it. fl’he roads under tlie Public Woiks Department 
were all constructed in Ibe interests of the tea indnstrv. 

The Latigiiri-Matiali road siarls from the left bank of the 
Neora river, one mile sonl.li of the i.atigiiri station, and inns in a 
northerly direction past Cbaba station to the .Matiali Bazar, 
which is one ol the largest markets in Ibe disriict. and is .surroun¬ 
ded by tea-gardens. Itis 111 miles long, and is bridged tlirongbyiit; 
the last 5 miles over undulating gioiind fiom I'liaksa station, to 
Matiali Bazar are metalled. 'I'lieie is very heavy traflie I'rom the 
tea-gardens and bazar (o the railway station, and great inconve¬ 
nience was lelt in 100(1 when two biidges weie carried aw'ay and 
the road was blocked. 

The Hamsbai-Sulkapaia mad runs due north liom the east 
bank oi the .laldbaka river to Sulkajiriia. a distance of 10 miles. 
The JaldhilkS river is met with in the second mile of the road, and 
has to he crossed by a feiry. It was of great importance before 
the construction of the ea,sleni e.xteusion of the llengal-Dnars 
Railway, as the tea-gardens to the east of the Jaldliaka used it to 
get to the Ramshai Hat station. It was threatened for several 
years by the encioaolirnent of the Daina river and was destroyed 
by the floods of 1906, It is maintained now only as a fair-u'eather 
track, and its place will be taken by a new mad through the Tondu 
forest, with a ferry over the Jaldliaka river near >Sulkapara, 

The Snlkapaia-Tlialjliora road is a continuation of the old 
Ramsbai-Sulkapaia road. It is 8,1 miles long, and ends near the 
Bhutan frontier; it is metalled and bridged tliioiigbont where it 
passes over the undulating plateau, a length of (v63 miles, A 
feeder road, one mile long, branches off from the 3rd mile of this 
road and runs to the Nagrakata railway station ; it is metalled and 
bridged throughout. 
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The Banerliat-Chnmnrehi road is an unmetalled road, 6J miles 
loner, (iiiij is hiideed t.hrouirtiout its lenfrili. It is a feeder road to 
the Biinerhat railway station, and is used by the garden.s to the 
north of it, at the foot of the Bhulan hills. 

The Hlinshai-Gankata road is 1'.! miles long and runs from 
the Raiiishai Hat railway station to the dairkata tea-garden and 
bazar. In the lirst mile the .laldhilka river has to he crossed by a 
ferry ; the cro.ssiiig is difficult when the liver is high. In the third 
mile the Haina river Juis to he crossed by a ferry in the rains. The 
greater jiortion of the mad is iiiimctalled, hut a length of 1^ miles, 
where it rims through the Kiitainiiia forest., has been metalled. 

The (iilirkairi-Biri iiia road was constructed in order to con¬ 
nect the finiikata Hill, with the (e.i-gardens to the north of it; it 
is an iiriinetalled lo.vd, 7'. miles long, and is hridged tlironghout 
with the e\(a>])lion of the Hama river, which is lordahle at all 
seasons of the vear 

Tlie (hiiikata-Hhiiiigiiri road is 8.[ miles long, and connects 
the conntrv round Dhiipgnii. where there is a large market, with 
Gairkata, thus allowing siipidies to pass ii|i to the tea-gardens. 
It IS hridged thronglioid except at the Hndiiyil river, which has to 
he crns.sed hv a ferry in the rains. 

The Gairkata-liimigini road is a feeder road to the Binaguri 
station Its length is -1^ miles, .and it i.s unmet.ailed and 
bridged throughout. It was constructed by fhs Hi.strict Board, 
but taken over afterwards by the Public 'Voiks Department in 
order f.o complete the ciride of roads wbicb un,te at (raiikatti. 

The Jalpjignri District Board maintains a total length of 
24 miles of metalled and 778 unmetalled road. The principal 
road nnder local management is that niniiiiig from the east bank 
of tlie Tista river oyijiosite the town of .Talpaiguri in an easterly 
direction tlirongb the lA’csterii Duals as far as the feirv on the 
.'s.’inko.s livci near Ilabtibari .At this jioint it passes into the 
Eaateiii Dears, wliieh is now ])art ot tin* district of fri'alpJia. It 
is called the .Tal(iiliguri-Alipnr road u|i to Alipur Duar. and 
thence is knowm as tlie Alipur-Haldih5ri road, llie total length 
of the road within the JalpSignri district is 8.1 miles, the princi¬ 
pal stages being ns follows:—From .lalpjiguii to Msinagnri 7 
miles; from Mainagiiri to Dhnpgnii 115 mdes; from Dhupgnii to 
P'5lak5l§ 12 miles; from FalakalS to Sililorsa 8 miles; from 
8ilitors5 to Ali)iur Dnar 14 miles; from Alipur Duar to Samuk- 
tola 11 miles; from Sainuklola to Knmargijni 15 miles; and 
thence to the Sankos river 15 miles. Between Jalpaiguri and 
All)inr Duar there are eight nnhridged rivers, viz., (he Tista, 
.Inlilbaka, Golaridi, Diuliixa, Mnjnai, 'I'orsS, Silitoisa, and 
Kaljani; the Ti-ta, Diiduia, Tors'a, Alnjnai and Kaljam are 
crossed by ferries all the year round. The other river.s are ford¬ 
able" during the cold weather. Between Alipur Duar and the 
Sankos there are three uubridged rivers, the Gadadhar, Dharlajhora 
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and Raidhak. From Samuktola the road has been diverted in a 
large curve to the northwards in order to avoid the couiitr}’ which 
is swept by the RanlhSk since its change of course. The new 
alignment has been completed as far a.s the Kaitika tea-garden, 
and it is hoped to finish the woik in another yeai ; the roml will 
then he in good order tliroughout it.s whole length. 

West of the Tista the roads oi most importance are the Romls west 
Rods road, 31 miles in length, which runs to the south-west; '’f tlic Ti-ta 
it i.s bridged throughout except at Pocliagarh, where tlnoe is a 
terry over the Karatoya i nei ; the Siliguri load, 23 miles long, 
winch runs thiough Amhan FuiakalS and the'I'llalya road, 20 
miles long, which was foimerly a Provincial road, but is now 
maintained by the Board A good road, 19 miles long, runs 
from Boda to the llomilr tailway station ; it is hndneil tluough- 
ont except at Debiganj, where the Kaialoya river is crossed by 
a feiry; the traffic on this load ns veiy heavy, Psjiecially in the 
jute season. Part of the (Viilral Fmigratioii load, 28 miles long, 
lies «ithin the district; cattle and sheep are drnen to As.sam 
along this road, and it was lormeiiy used hy coolies going to the 
tea-gardens. Befoie the opening of the Eastern Bengal State Bail- 
way, an imperial road was constructed Irom KarSgol.i Ghat on 
the Ganges 1,0 the foot of the hills in order to impiove the com- 
innnicatioiiK between llie jilaiins and Darjeeling. This fine road 
enters the dislnct at Titalya, IG miles Irom Siliguri, and its 
maintenance has been entrusted to the District Boaid. It ha.s a 
formation width of 30 feet, of which 8 feet in tlie middle ijre 
metalled; it is well shaded by trees, and there is a considerable 
amount of traffic on it. 

In the Western Dtiars the Board keeps up a number of roads Roads m 
in addition to those of wliich mention has aheady been made, the Wostcra 
A new road i.s being constructed fiom tlie Dam-Dim station to 
join a metalled road from tiie Fagu tea-garden in the Darjeeling 
district; it will serve .several tea-gaiden.s and will be an impor¬ 
tant feeder to the Hengal-Diiars Railway, The road between the 
Hantapara tea-garden and P'alakata lia.s been much impioved, and 
is now raised and Inniged throughout; it joins P'alakata with the 
railway station at Madaii Iliit and i.s used by the tea-gardens to 
the north, which cart their tea to Faiakata and place item the river 
there ; its construction Inis contributed largely to the opening up 
of the country, which is nearly all under cultivation between 
MadSri HSt and P’alakata. West of the Torsli river a road runs to 
the Riijabhatkhoa station on the Goocli Behar State Railway; it is 
used by a number of tea-gardens and the traffic on it is very heavy. 

The last 7 miles to the railway station get much cut up 
during the rains, and this section requires to be metalled in 
order to carry tlie traffic. A fine road used to run from Gooch 
Behar to the military station of Buxa, but the railway has 
been constructed on part of it, and it is now in very bad order; on 
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the section between Rsjibhatkhoa, the working headquarters of the 
BuxJ forest division and Alipur Duar, the traffic is heavy, as much 
of the timber is carted to Alipur DuSr and Hoated down the KilljSni 
river from that place. East of Alipur Dujr there are only two roads 
of any importance in addition to the Alipur Hnldibari road. The 
Jainti-Raiiihak road was constructed by the Public Work.s Depart¬ 
ment and run.s between the two rivers from which it takes its 
name; it serves .several tea-gardens and a large area of country, 
but traffic on it is much impeded by the difficulty of cro.ssing the 
.Jaiiiti river, which has to be jiiissed in order to reach the railway 
station. The other I'oad rims north and south through the BliSlka 
p'lrqa io'i irom the New lands tea-garden to Chakchaka on the 
border of (looch Beliar; it has been much improved in recent 
year.s and the old bridges have all been rebuilt. During the rains 
when the Raidliak and Siinkos rivers are often impassable for days 
together, the P.halka pdrijini.n depends upon this road for its com¬ 
munication witdi Pooch Itehar. 

The Public Woiks Department maintains 13-04 miles of 
metalled and (it! 71 miles of niiiiietailed load ; the new road through 
Ihe Tondii lore^t i.s a-31 miles long and has 33 bridges and cul¬ 
verts ; it was comjilelcd in .Tune 1908. The average annual cost 
of maiiitiuning Ihe roads under this agency is Ks. 12,850. The 
rest of the roiuls in the district are under tlie control of the JalpSi- 
giiii Distiict Hoard or of the .Tlijiiir DiiSr Local Board which is 
subordinate to it. The Bjiird has a staff of overseers and sub¬ 
overseers who woik under the supervision of the District Engineer ; 
ditiicnlty is e.xpenenced in getting good men, as Bengalis do not 
like the Western Dual's and the climate doe.s not suit them. Scarcely 
anv labour is olilainiilile locally, and work does not begin until 
the end of November or beginning of December, wdien gangs of 
coolies come into the distiict from Behar. .Most of the work 
is done through the agency of contractoi.s, but some of the 
Managers of tea-gardens give considerable assistance, and work 
supervised by them is usually done efficiently, as they are greatly 
interested in the proper maintenance of roads. .Some of the 
roads are maintliiiicd wholly or in part by grants made from the 
Government Estate.s Improvement Fund and the Western Duars 
Market l-'niid also contributes towards works wliieli benefit the 
markets. The bridge over the Jliorda river at Mainaguri enables 
people from the iioith and ea.st to reach the market easily instead 
of wading through the w'ater in the cold weather or crossing by a 
ferry in the rains; it cost over Rs. 8,000, of which R.s. 5,000 were 
paid from the market fund. Private roads in the tea-gardens are 
kjpt up by the tea estates concerned, and in the reserved forest the 
roads are maintained by tlie Forest Department. 

Ill the plains the usual conveyances are ordinary country carts 
drawn by bullocks which are used throughout the di.strict. Cart¬ 
ing is heaviest during the rains when the tea-gardens are sending 
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their produce to Cnlcutta and jute is being taken to the markets. 

Most of the roads are uninetailed and the heavy rainfall makes 
them soft and muddy so that thev cut up badly; in these circum¬ 
stances the task of dragging a big load is not a light one, and is 
often too much for the small bullocks used in the Western Duars. 

For this reason buffaloes are frequently employed, their great 
strength making up for their extreme slowness. On the road to 
Huxg human carriers are generally u.sed for transport, though 
pack ponies are sometimes employed. Bhutia men and women 
carry heavy loads up and down the hill and are paid four anna.s a 
trip. Europeans ride or drive, and in the more jungly parts of the 
district elephants are used for transport. 

Although there are so many rivers and streams in the district Navigation 
few of them are fit for navigation. In the We.'.teru DiiSrs, for a 
distance of from 5 to 10 miles from the hills, the beds of the 
rivers are rocky and rapids occur ; owing to the porous nature of 
the soil along the foot of the Bhutan hills east of the .taldliaka. 
the water of all the rivers in this tract, with the e.xception of the 
Torsa, Gadadhar, Raidhak, and Sankos, disappears from their beds 
at the point where they enter the plains and does not re-ajipear 
uijtil the narrow strip of gravelly soil is past. The Tista is 
navigable by large boats as far ns .lalpaiguri, the Iliiduya U|) to 
the .lalpaignii-Alipur road, the .AliijnSi as fai as Falakalii anil 
the Kaljani up to Allpur Duar ; the Torsa is navigable by cargo 
boats during the rains. There is no town in the Jalp.iigui i dis¬ 
trict inhabited by a consideiable community living by liver tiatfic, 
but at the market of Baura II,it, situated on a .‘.mall tributarv, of 
the Tisla, in the Palgiam police circle, there are a number of 
merchants who cany on an e.iilensiie trade in tobacco, rice and 
jute, which they collect from all parts of the district, and e.xpoit 
by way of the river to Dacca and other eastern markets. Of late 
years tins river trade has been decreasing, as the merchants ]irefer 
to send their goods liv rail. iSVtl timber is cut in the forests of the 
Western Dnar.s and Itaikantlipur and lloated ilown to the Biahma- 
putra river, whence the greater ]iait of it goes to ])acca iinci HeraJ- 
ganj. Some tea is called to Falakalii and desp.atched in boats 
down tlie Miijnai to he put on the rivei .steameis at Dbiibri. 

There are 125 fen ies in the disti let, of which Id) belong to the J''l 5 RllIE^. 
District Board, and the rest are Bioviiicial ; the District Board 
obtained a revenue of Rs. 18.740 in l!)()7-08 from its ferries and 
the I’rovinciiil ferries brought in Rs. 7,.510. The principal ferries 
are on the Tista and .laldhaka nver.s. The Tista is nut fordable 
within the disti ict at any season of the year and 11 ferries are 
maintained unit, of which the most impoilant is the Ahdiiar ferrv, 
opposite the town of .lalpaigilii, which is nuinaged by the Bengal- 
Dnais Railway Foiiqiany ; 5 miles up stream is another ferrv at 
Paharpur, and liigher up still are other ferries at Premganj, 
RanedLamali, Baikaiithpur, Kliarchihai i, and Fulhari, Below the 
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town and near the old military lines is a ferry at Halapakri, and 
lower down another at Madarganj, where the road to Oooch BehSr 
crosses the river ; below this, again, there are two more ferries at 
KSntiinari and Bo5lrii3ri. The Jaldhaka, though a hroad river, 
is very shallow and rises and falls in a few hours ; during the rains 
ferries are maintained on it, but these are removed after the rains 
are over, as the river is fordable everywhere at other seasons of the 
year. The most important ferries are at the* points where the 
Jalpaiguri-Alipur, Kamshai-Gairkala and Kamshai-SulkSpara roads 
cross the river; a wdre-rope ferry will be used to cross the traffic 
on the new road through the Tondu forest. The Karatoya river 
is not fordable in the rams below Bhajanpur, wdiere the road 
from .Jal).aiguri to Titalya cros.-es it., and a ferry is maintained 
at this jioint, other ferries are maintained at Ihichagarh on 
the .lalpaigmi-Boda road, and at Dehiganj on the Boda-l)omar road. 
Kerries ate kept up throughout the year on the Duduya, Mujnai, 
Torsa, Kaljani, llaulhak, and Sankn.s rixers at the jioints where 
they are crossed by the main line of road which runs east and 
west through the \Vest.ern Dnais. The water in these rivers is 
nearly always too deep for any one to eros.s on foot without 
difficulty, and for practical purpo.'-es they may be said not to be 
fordable at any season of the year 

There is a fairly good dak bungalow at Jal]iaignri, maintained 
by the District Board for the use of travellers, and a combined 
riiik bungalow and inspection bungalow at Ali|iur Diifir is in cliargie 
of the Public Work.s Department, In a district like Jalpaiguii 
where the inintall is very heavy, good insjiection bimgalows are a: 
necessity if officials are to go out on tour dining tfie rains; unfor¬ 
tunately most of the existing rest-houses and insjiection bungalows 
are wretched shanties with inferior jio.sts, thatched roots and mat- 
walls. There is a good p'ucca bungalow at Titalya on the (tanges- 
Darjeeling load, and a fairly good tliatched bungalow at Bochagnili 
on the .laljiaigini-Boda road. In the 'Western Diiars a new' bun¬ 
galow, \V(dl raised irom the ground on jiosts, with a coriugaled iron 
roof and plank walks and ceiling, has bt en built ri-cenfly at Mai- 
nagurl, and a similar building i.s being constructed at Dliupguri. 
A bungalow of the same tyjie, but with the addition of a large 
jiorch, has her n constructed at Kaliili in the Mech and Garo colony 
and jiaid for from the Government Estates Imjirovement Fund, 
and it is projiosed to provide money from the same fund for new 
bungalows at Silitor.-a and Madari Hat. 

There are 50 post offices in the district. No detailed record 
exists, so that it is not possible to give the number of letters 
and jiarcels delivered annually. The value of the money-orders 
issued in the year 1907-08 was Ks. 19,91,-103 and of those 
paid Ks. 5,20,920 ; ten-gaiden coolies leniit considerable sums of 
money to their homes. Pavings bunk dejiosits amounted to 
Ks. 1,50,259 and the post office issued three life insurance 
policies. 
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CHAPTEB XII. 

OENEKAL AmilNISTRATION. 

The .iBlpaiguri district is a non-regulation district, and is 
included in the li.st of scheduled districts to which Acts of the 
Indian Ijegislature which do not apply ^iroprio viffore may he 
extended by executive order with or without modification; it 
forms |)art ofthe Rajsli5hi division, and was transferred to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, when that Province was created in 1905, It 
consists of two well defined ])arts, nij., the police circles of .lalpSi- 
guri, Rajganj, Boda, and Pstgram which u.sed to belong to the 
district of Rangpur and which are often called the regulation or 
permanently settled portion of the district, and the Western 
Duars, annexed from Bhutan in 1805 which is a large Govern¬ 
ment estate. In the permanently settled parganan all the general 
Regulations and Acts applying to Bengal are in force, hut some of 
them have not been extended to the Western Duars, and others 
have been only partially extended to that area. For administra¬ 
tive purposes the district is divided into two subdivisions ; tlft> 
headquarters subdivision which includes the police circles separa¬ 
ted from Rangpur, the small talinH of Ambari Falakata formerly 
known ns the Bengal Duars, and that portion of the Western 
Duars which lies between the Tista and Jaldhaka rivers; and the 
Alipur subdivision which comprises the rest of the Western Duars. 
The division between the two subdivisions is rather curious; the 
tract of country covered by the police circle of the Dbupguri 
outpost is within the criminal and civil jurisdiction of the courts 
at Jalpaiguri, but for revenue purposes it forms part of the 
Falakata tahsU and is included in the Alipur Duar subdivision. 
The Sadar subdivision, including the Dbupguri outpost, extends 
over an area of 1,820 square miles, and is under the direct con¬ 
trol of the Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted by a staff of 
Deputy Collectors stationed at Jalpaiguri. In 1907 a Special 
Magistrate was appointed for the Rajshahi division, who has his 
headquarters at Jalpaiguri, and a.ssists the Deputy Commissioner 
when not employed in other districts of the division. The Alipur 
Duar subdivision, which has an area of 1,141 square miles, is in 
charge of a European Deputy Magistrate, under whom is a Sub- 
Deputy Collector, who relieves him of the charge of the treasury 
and helps in the general work of the subdivision. The Western 
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Duars is divided into four talmls, of wliich the three largest, Mainn- 
guti, FalaUata, and Alipur, are managed hy Sub-Deputy Collectors, 
while Bhalka is in charge of a Ministerial Officer called the 
Naib-Tahsildar. The small of Ambari Falakata (the Rengal 
Duars) on the west of the Tista river u.sed to be under the control 
of the Deputy Collector of Sdiguri, but since the partition of 
Bengal it has been managed by one of the Deputy Collectors at 
Jalpaiguri. 

The Deputy Commissioner is the head of the local adminis¬ 
tration ; he is also the District Magistrate and can pa.ss sentences 
of transportation or imiirisonment for a term not exceeding sevmi 
years, but there i.s not mucli crime in the district, ami much of his 
time i.s devoted to the managenieiit of the Oovernment estates. 
All ajiplications for the settlement of waste lands are referred to 
him for oiders, and he determines udiether tlie applicant is a 
suitable person to become a tenant of (foveiiiment, and if so, 
whether the whole or only a jiart of the land applied for should 
be settled with him ; he decides whether the digging of an irri¬ 
gation channel shall be permitted; freijuently settles dis|)utes 
among the tenants and so save.s them from the expense.s of liti¬ 
gation, and superiuteiids the administration of the various funds 
which exist in the Western Duars. As Chaiiman of the District 
Board he is responsible for the maintenance of many of the roads, 
for the expenditure of the money allotted to education, and for the 
proper working of pounds and ferries, lie is also ex-o(ficio Chair¬ 
man of the JalpSiguri Municipality, and in tliat office controls Jhe 
affairs of the town. 

There are three funds piwuliar to the M estern Duars, all of 
which are classed as excluded local fiind.s; they are the Gov¬ 
ernment Estates Improvement Fund, the Maiket Fund, and the 
JotdSrs’ Fund. 

In addition to a grant of II ]ier cent of the total collections 
from Government Estates for the maintenance of roads and of one 
per cent for education, a sum of money is allotted e\eiy year for 
general improvements, and is spent on buildings, wells, sanitation, 
and other works which are neces.'-ary for the proper management 
of the estates, or for the benefit of the tenants. The amount 
granted in 1907-08 wais h’s. 18,000 and an extra sum of Its. 500 
was sub.sequently added for improvements in the part of JaliiSi- 
gurL town, which was formeily the military cantonment, and winch 
is now held by Government under a lease from the Baikanthpur 
estate. 
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The list given in the margin shows the principal items of 
expenilitnre during the, year, and 
illustrates the class of work for 
which this fund provides the 
S51 money. In the previous year 
Rs, 5,000 was spent in haying 
the market at Alipiir DnSr, which 
hfiO WHS not well managed in private 
hands, (lontrihntions have also 
•Vein heeu made from this fund 
towards the building of hospitals 
and dispensarie.s, and every year 
a riiiniher of wells are sunk all for 
1,7'a 1 he benefit, oftlie tenants. The 

Siihilivision.’il Officer of Alipur 
Doar for his subdivision and the 
of Mainagnri for his 
toysfi snbmitlists ol their rcf|uire- 
nicnts, which are stu'ufinizeii and 
570 revised by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner with the aid of the infor- 
■(■j,, matioii wdiich lie has obtained 
wdieii on tour. A list for the 
district is then pie|)ared and submitted throULili the Commissioner 
o( the Division to the Boaid of Revenue for sanction. 

■All pioceeds derived IVotMthe Oovermnent markets are cre¬ 
dited to a fund called tlie Western Dual's Market Fund; accounts 
are ke|)t separately for each hi'istl and the receipts derived from 
any h/,/is(/ are spent only on t.he markets of t hat, t ihuil. Tlie fund 
i.s a most useful one and the iecei|its are st.eadilv increasing year 
by year; niiprovemeiits maile to I he markets soon pay for them¬ 
selves ; the people know when thev are comfortable and (latroniae 
tliemaikets most when tlie airaiioements are best. The chief 
woik done IS the constrnel.ioii of sheds with corrugated iron roofs 
ami masonry lloors. in wliudi petrtv dealers can .sit and sell their 
goods, and the provision of a good water supply and a proper 
system of drainage. Besides work done in the markets them¬ 
selves, tlie fund provide.s money for the iin|)rovement of communi¬ 
cations giving ncce,ss to the inaikets; in 1905-00 a grant of 
Rs. 5,f)00 was made towards the building of a bridge over the 
.Iluiuia river at Mainagnri, which enables people from the north 
and east to get to the market without inconvenience 

Nearly all the work paid for out of either the Government Estates 
Imjirovement Fund or the Market p'nnd is carried out under the 
supervision of the tuliHUddn, hut large works, or works requiring 
engineering skill, are placed in charge of the District Engineer. 

The Jotdars' Fund was started hy Mr. Sunder during the set¬ 
tlement of the M’estern DnSrs in 1889 — 95; it is raised by voluntary 
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subscriptions from the joir^^rs, and is expended for their benefit. 

Those wlio wish to subscribe to the fund pay in their sub¬ 

scriptions along with the troveuiinent revenue, and the amounts 
which tliey pay are entered on the receipts which they get for 
their revenue. The fund is administered in each by a (iom- 

mittee of which the t'lhttlHar is the Chairman, and which works 
under the supervision and control t.he Deputy Commissioner. 

Most of the money is devoted to aiding dispensaries and schools, 
and, without it, it would be difficult to keep up those institutions. 

The fund is also used for sinking w'ells, sup])lving fruit tiees to 
the cultivators, opening village roads and any other useful works 
which may be necessary from year to year. 

'Die increase in the revenue of I he district shows how Rkvi.ni'K. 
greatly it has iievelo|ied under Dritish rule. In the year 18(ili-G7 
the total of the [irincipal heads ot revenue in the then distriet. of 
the Western Duals was Us. 1,2(1.870 and the expenditure 
Us. 31,010; in l‘J()7-()8 (he land ie\eniie paid hv the tea-gardens 
alone amounted (,o o\ei two lakhs, and (liat jiaid hy the to 

nearly four and a halt lakhs of iiipees. 'I'lie present distriet of 
.Talpaigtin was founed in IStifi, and in 1870-71 the ])iincipal items 
of revenue amounted to Us. 3.20,t) 10, AVitli the use of the tea 
industry and tlie opening up ot the Wi'steiii l>uais, there has been 
a steady iiici ease III the revenue of th<‘ilistiiet. Under the four 
iiiaiii lie.ads of land uoeiiii' , excise, incorne-ta.v, and stamjis, the 
revenue in 1892-1)3 was its. 7,79,80.7 ; in 1902-03 it was 
Us. 1 l.()l,.ifi7, and by 1907-o8 it liad ineiensed tolls. I2,82,93(). 

There are 82 pelmaneiitly settled estates on the /caci roll of Uinal 
the district, the land revenue pay able by which ns Ks. 1,3(),7.)0. revenue 
The demand of land revenue pavable hy the yotc'rfr.s’in the five 
tfl/is7C, whiidi are estates under (lie direct management of Govern¬ 
ment, was Us. 4,48,037 in 1907-08. In ndditinn theie are IHO 
temjiorarily settled estates, which me all grants leased out for the 
cultivation of tea ; the amount |iay able by these in 1907-08 was 
Its. 2,03,.595. It tias been .stated in a jirevious cliajiter that a 
resettlement of the \5'estern Dii.'irs is in jiiogress ; the extension of 
cultivation 1ms been so great that a large increase of land revenue 
would be obtained merely by iisses.sing the cultivated lauds at the 
existing rates. The rnte.s, however, are very low, and leave plenty 
of room for enhancement. The total collections under the head 
of land revenue in 1907-08 amounted to Us. 7,99,0,50. 

Alter land leveiiue the e.xcise duties oil spirituou.s liquor, Hvciso. 
opium and ganja coiilrihute the hugest part of the revenue ol the 
distriet. The income from this souice in 1907-08 was Us. 3,('7,932, 
of which irioie fhnn 7.5 per cent or Us 2,33,171 was realised from 
tlie Bide of country spiiit piepiired by disfiilation from molasse.s 
and the flower ol the m/dnia {Ikmialahlolm). There were 
40 country spirit shops, or one to every fi4 square miles serving 
au average population of 17,117; us a rule, liquor of two strengths 
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is sold, the charge being one rupee or eight annas a bottle, the 
cheaper liijuor is the one usual!)' drunk. The system then in 
force in the. district was that known as the “ontstill system.” The 
shops were sold every year to the highest bidders, who obtained 
the monopoly of the sale of country spirit in the area .served by 
their shops and were permitted to distill as much of it as they 
could sell. The rough method of distillation practised produced a 
more or le.ss impure liquor, and in order to ensure the supply of a 
pure spirit, it was decided to replace the ontstill system by the 
contract distillery system ; li(|uor oi a certain strength and quality 
will be supjilied to central depots in charge of subordinate exci.se 
olhcers, who w'lll issue it to the licensed shopkeepeis. The new 
system was introduced fiom .lime 1st, 1901). There will be two 
depots in the district, one at .lalpaiguri. and the other at Carron 
(formerly laiksan) station on the Heiigal-Duars Railway; the tract 
east of the Torsfl river will be served by a depot at Lalmanir Hat. 
Besides distilled liquor the tea-garden coolies and some of the 
aboriginal tribes drink a considerable ipiantitv of a native beer 
called par}i:vin winch is brewed from rice. Persons belonging to 
the bill or otligr aboriginal tribes are allowed to brew it up to 
a limit of 20 seers witliout pay iiienl of any fee; a fee of Rs. 2 
permits them to brew as niiicli as they jileme for borne consump¬ 
tion, while a lee of 8 annas enabh'S them to brew more than the 
recognised limit for a festive occasion. 1,132 licenses for the 
bome-brewing of prrc/i ron were issued in 1907-08 and the fees paid 
amounted in all to R . 2,01-1. The consumption of ganja, i.e... the 
dri'-‘d flowering tops of the female hemp plant (iJannalnis nativa) is 
mostly coiitincd to people from iqi-couiitry; the receipts from this 
.source were Rs. .'IS,411. Opititn brought in only Rs. 13,093; it is 
used by Chinese carpenters and some of the immigrants from 
the plains disricts of Rciigal, but tea-garden coolies hardly ever 
touch it 

The increase in the excise revenue has been very marked ; it was . 
Rs. 1,44,.'33'1 in 1892-93, Rs. 2,40,180 in 1902-03 and Rs.3,07,932 in 
1907-08, so that it has more than doubled in fifteen years. The 
incidence is four aiiiins and eleven pies per head of the population, 
but this is not distributed evenly over the whole district. Rajbansis 
and Muliaminadans drink little or no liquor while jMcches drink all ' 
they can get. The chief consumers ol country spirit are the tea- 
garden coolies and most of the liquor shops are in consequence 
situated in the north of the Western Duars in the tea-garden 
area. It is dillicult to say whether drinking habits are increasing 
among tills class of the population ; the expansion of the excise 
revenue has been veiy great, but the number ot tea-garden coolies 
in the district has aho increased enormously. 

The position of the district makes it dillicult to prevent the 
smuggling of spiiitnoiis liijuor into it. A few years ago a line 
of liquor shops existed along the frontier in BhutSu just outside 
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British territory and country spirit whs smuggled freely into the 
gardens. Subsequently, however, the Political Officer in Sikkim, 
who is also Political Officer for Bhutan, toured along the frontier 
accompanied by Rai Ugyen Kazi Bahadur, a Bhutia official sent 
by the Tongsa Penlop. This tour had excellent results j several 
of the shops in Bhutan were closed and others moved farther away 
from the boundary of the district. Since then smuggling has 
decreased, but it still goes on, though to a less extent; in lltn7-08 
26 persons were convicted for smuggling liquor from Bhutan into 
the JaljiSiguri district. 

In 1902-03, when the minimum income assessable was Rs. 600, Iiicome-t 
the receipts from income-tax were Rs. 3li,060 paid by 1,153 
assessees. In 1903 the minimum was raised to Rs. l.OliO and the 
number of assessees fell to 432 and the receipts to Rs. 27,410. 

By 1905-06 the receipts had risen to Rs. 30,306, but in the follow¬ 
ing year there was a considerable decrease due to the losses 
sustained by many of the rnerchaiit.s in the .lalpaignri town when 
the market with the shojis surrounding it wins destroyed by fire in 
April 1905. In 1907-08 the number ol asses.sees was 511 and the 
collections amounted to Rs. 32,430. The district is growing in 
prosperity and in a few year.s’ tune the income-tax will}iehia.s 
much as it did beloie Ihe ininiinuui assessable income was ransed. 

More than half the receijits aie under Part I, the bulk of the 
asse.ssees heiiig Miiiiagers and Assistniil Miiiiiigers of ten-gardens. 

It is extiemely difficult to estimate the incomes of .Marwari.^ and 
other traders, and many of Iheni pioliahly pay less than they ought 
to do. * 

The total leteime derived from stumps in 1907-08 amounted snnuiis. 
to Rs. 1,50,611, of which Rs. 1,03,746 vveie lealised from the sale 
of judicial stamps and Ks. 52,866 liom iion-jndieiul stauqis The 
average leceipts lor the live years ending in 1902-03 were 
Rs. 1,44,288 and for the next (lUinqueniiiniii Rs. 1,.56,291. The 
highest amount lealised in one year was R,- 1|.59,174 in 1904-05 ; 
the decrease since then has been coiilliied lo judicial stamps, and 
is due to decrease ol liiigatioii owing lo the Baikanthpur estate 
having come under the Court of W'aids. Compared with Ihe dis¬ 
tricts of Eastern Bengal the people of .Talpaignri are not very 
litigious, and though the income from stamp.s wdll doubtless grow 
with the increase of population, it is not likely to increase 
rapidly. 

The road and public works cesses realised Rs. 1,63,016 in (ji.ssca. 
1907-1)8, half of which was credited lo (rovernmeiit in the Public 
Works Department, and Ihe oilier halt to the .lalpaigmi District 
Board. The total deniand amonnteii to Rs. 1,73,603, of which 
Rs. 1,62,534 weie payahli- by 291 levemie-jiayiiig estates ami 
Rs, 8,871 by 169 levenne-iiee estates. The number of tenures 
asise.s.sed wa.s 252 and the amount due from them Rs. 2,198. In 
the pertnatK Dtly settled part of the district the estates and tenures 

17 
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are valued in the usual tnanuer, and the cesses are levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee. The proprietors of 
temporarily settled e.state.s and the jotdarH in the Western DuSrs 
are assessed at the rate of one anna for each rupee of land revenue 
payable by them. 

Registration. There are four offices for the regi^tration of assurances at 
Jalpaiguri, lloda, Maniagun, and Alipur Duar. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner is (x-oyicio Kegistrar of the district; the office at 
Jalpaiguri is in charge of a Special Sub-Registrar who has powers 
to hear a])peals from the other Sub-K’egi.strars, and inspects their 
offices. The aveiage miniher of documents registered annually at 
all the offices was 7,071 in the trieiiuiuiu 18!)!) to llHll, 9,G8.i in 

the next tnennium 
and rose to ll,3G9 in 
the tnennium 1905 to 
1907. The mar 
statement gives the 
most important statis¬ 
tics for 1907. The 
tot.al number of docu¬ 
ments registered was 
11,287; the receipts 
exceeded the expendi¬ 
ture by Rs. (i,C43. 

All the offices woiRed at a jirufit to (foveiiiiuent witll the 
exception of tlial at Alipui Dual wbeie the expenditure was more 
tliaii double the leceipls. 

'J’heie are jMuhainiiiadaii .Marriage Regi-tiars at .lalpaiguri, 
Chandanhaii iieai Roila, and l''alrikata. I'hey are paid certain fees 
for each ceremony whicli tliey register and are also allowed to 

receive gratuities. 
The annexed state¬ 
ment shows t h e • 
work which they did 
and the amounts 
whicli they were 
paid in 1907. It ^ 
will be seen, that 
comparatively few 
ceremonies are re¬ 
gistered ; it is a pity that the Muhammadans do not make more 
use of these. Marriage Registrars ; the parties often find it difficult 
to prove a marriage several years afler the ceremony took place, but 
there seems to he a prejudice against thi.s form of registration. 
ADMiNiSTBA- Orimiiial Court is that of the District and 

TioN ov Se.ssioiis Judge of Dniajpnr, whose head-quarters are at Dinajpur, 
JUSTICE. visits Jal}>aiguii from time to time. Before the forma¬ 

tion of the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1905, the 
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District was under tlie jurisdiction of tiie District and Sessions 
Judge of Rangpur, hut after tlie tiau.''fei' of Darjeeling to the 
Rhagaljiur Division of. Bengal, it was found more convenient to 
include JalpSiguri in the jurisdiction of the Judge of Dinajpur. 

The Code of Civil Brocedurc was extended to the Jnlpiiiguri ciTil justic 
district in 1882, hut did not come into (‘ffect in the We.stein Duar“ 
until much later, ns its npjilicntion wans excluded in expicss terms 
by the Bhutan Duars Act, XVI of 18G9, *' An Act to exclude the 
ordinary Civil Court from the cognisance of suits iplating to land 
in the Bhutan Duars, and for other jiurposes,” The repeal of 
Act XVI of 1809 hy Act VII of 189,5, B.C, lelt the Code oi Civil 
Procedure to be administered in the Western Diuirs. 

1 here arc two Munsifs at Jalpaiguri, one of whom has power to 
try suits up to the value of Its' 2,(100. and the Suh-,lodge of 
Dinajpur is also iSuh-,Judge of .lalpaiguri. The Suhdivisional 
Officer of Ali|mr Duar has the ],owers of a Alun.sif and of a 
Small Clause Court Judge up to Rs. .50 within his suhdivision 
and is authori.sed to sit at Alipur Duar, Bnxa and FahaLata for the 
di.sposal of civil suits; appeals from his decision lie to the .fudge 
of Dinajpur. Since the repeal of Act XVI of 1809 the Deputy 
Commissioner of .Taljiiliguri has had no civil jurisdiction. The 
figures for the five years from 1903 to 1907 are'given helow and 
show that civil work in the district is practically stationary :— 
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The judicial slaff erlul.ained for the adnuni.'-tratinn of ciimi- 
nal justice consists of the District Judge of Dinajpur, the Deputy 
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Comniiasioner who is vested with special powers under section 34 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the Deputy Magistrates sta* 
tioned at Jalpaiguri, and the Suhdivisional Officer of Alipur DuSr; 
in addition to these the Sub-Deputy Collector and the Tahsildar at 
Alipur Diijr have powers ns Magistrates of the second class and the 
Tiihsilddrs of Mamaguii and FSlJkata as Magistrates of the third 
class. There is a bench of Honorary Magistrates at JalpSiguri and 
another at BodS vested with third class powers; the Manager of 
the Clialilajat estates sits singly for the trial of cases at Debiganj 
and has first class poweis. 

The criminal work of the district is not heavy, but owing to 
its position on the frontier, dacoities are not uncommon ; these are 
mostly the work oi Nepaiis and Bhutias, who live across the border, 
but otheis are committed by Meehes vihose homes are within the 
district and who trust to be able to e.“cape into Bhutan if suspicion 
falls on them. Successful at tempts have been made in recent 
years to break up the gangs of dneoits and biing their members to 
justice. The most dangerous gang used to work in Nepal and in 
the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguii districts ; its leader, Balibant Man- 
gar, was a Nejialese subject, who had received a long sentence for 
dacoity with murder in Ins own country, but had contrived to 
escape. After many attempts the Jalpaiguii police succeeded in 
arresting him and lie was convicted for bad livelihood; he was 
subsequently bunded over to the Nepal authorities who applied for 
his extradition, This arrest broke up the gang for the time being, 
but Balibaiitfs nephew, Jaman Singh Maiigar, soon collected 
another gang and began to commit dacoities along the border of the 
district; he was bunted out of JnlpSiguri by the police and entered 
Nepal where he and most of his followers were arrested ; the few 
wlio escaped at the time have nearly all been run down since by 
the comliined efforts of the Nepal authorities and the Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguii police. Urjan Gliiirti, who was the last of the ■ 
dacoits to remain at large, was arrested in the Aliprur Duar sub¬ 
division in August 1908. Another gang which gave considerable 
trouble was composed of Bhutias who committed a number of 
dacoities along the frontier ; its members have been recently 
arrested and convicted in Bhutan. Tliirty-three crimes, mostly 
dacoities and burglaries, were traced to a gang which consisted of 
Meehes and Garos with one local Muhammadan ; convictions were 
obtained in 20 cases and 12 members of the gang were afterwards pro¬ 
secuted in a gang case under section 401 of the Indian Penal Code 
and were all convicted. Another gang of Meehes committed a 
dacoity in the Totidu village; the offenders, one of w'hom had 
absconded and gone to Bhutan, were arrested and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment varying from five to eight years. 

For police purposes the district is divided into three circles, 
viz., Jalpaiguii, MSinaguri and Alipur DuSr, each of which is in 
charge of an Inspector. The JalpSiguri circle comprises three f/idnds, 
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JalpSigliri, BodS and RSitiarij, and two independent outposts at 
Delnganj and lilSI.va; there is also a subordinate outpost under 
Boda at Jagial, which is beine removed to Pochaearh, as Jaedal is 
inconveniently situated and difficult of access. ''The Mainaouri 
circde includes the three ihdms of Patsiam, Mainnguri and Datn- 
Dirn, and the independent outposts of Dtiupouri with three subordi¬ 
nate outposts’, Naorakaia under Mainairuii and Mntiah and Kianti 
under Dam-Dim. The Dam-Dim thdnd is being transferred to 
Mai which will also be the head-quarters of the Inspector, and when 
this IS done the Kianti oulpost will be abolished The Alipur 
Duar circle con-ists of two lloh.dx, Alipur Diiar and Kaiakaia with 
two outposts at Piixa and rvumargrarn under Alipur Dear. The Buxa 
outpost will be removed to Aliabari on the plains where it 
will he in a more central jiosition and a new outpost will be 
established at .Madari Hat under Falakata. Tims there are in all 
17 centres for the investigation of crime. The regular police force 
consisted in 1908 of a Superintendent of Police, four Insiiectors 
27 SiibHnspectors, 62 Head Constables, and .354 constables.’ 

It is divided into three distinct parts, the District Police 
Reserve con.sisting of 1 Inspector, 1 Sub-Inspector, 8 Head 
Constables and 100 constables, the ordinary Deserve of 1 Sub- 
Inspector, 9 Head Constables and 02 consiables, and the force 
employed in the t/ni»d,s, courts, and ns treasury guards, 
numbering 3 Inspectors, 2.5 Sub-Inspectors, .33 Head Constables 
and 168 constables. In aildition to these, two frontier guards 
are maintained during the cold weather at Chamiirchi and 
JSigaoii ; 2 Head Constables and 24 men are employed on this 
duty. In 1900 the strength of the District Police Reserve was 
only 1 Sub-Inspector, 2 Head Comstables and 25 Constables, but, 
after the serious riots which occurred in that year among the Santbsi 
coolies emiiloyed on the tea-garden.a, it was found necessary to 
increase it toils present strength. At the .same time steps were 
taken to enlist only men w ho could be trusted in an emeroenev 
and, with the exception of 2 Head Consiables. the force is" now 
composed entirely of GurLdias and Meehes. The District Police 
Reserve is not employed on miscellaneous duties, hut is kept 
ready to act in ease a serious dnstiirbance takes place; it cannot 
be employed without the authorisation of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. Besides the regular police, there is a rural' [lolice or 
village watch consisting of 121 dafadars and 1,503 chnultid5rs. 

The total cost of keeping up the police force, including the cliau- 
kidSrs who are paid by the villaeers, is about If lakhs. 

* The District Jail is at .lalpaiguri, and there is also a suhsi- Jail 
diary jail at Alipur Duar with accommodation for 22 prisoners. 

The District Jail was built in 1883 to replace the old buildings 
which consisted of a bamboo palisade of irregular height enclosing 
several bamboo-made barracks. It can contain 127 prisoners, 120 
males and 7 females; there are cells for 0 prisoners and barracks 
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without separate sleeping accommodation for the remainder. The 
principal industries carried on in the jail are oil-pressing, snrki- 
pounding, carpet-making, and bamboo and basket work. The 

average jail population is given 
in the margin for the five year.? 
from 1903 to 1907. The number 
of inisoners is increasing, and 
there were occasions in 19tl7 
when the jail was inconveniently 
crowded.* 


190.'! 

85 

1904 

to;! 

190.1 , . 

109 

1900 

121 

1907 

13C 


* In wilting tliis chiiiiti'r, 1 am milcliteil lo Mr. A, E .Shiiltleworth, 
Siipcriiiteiuteiil of Police, for a valiuiblc note on Police and Ciimc in the 
districl. 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Outside the Jnlpaiguri Municipality and the BuxS Canton- Thk 
ment, the local affairs of the di.stnct are managed by the. District 
Board, constituted under the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 

III (B.C.) of 1885. This body con.sists of 17 members, of whom 
5 hold office ex-cfUcio, 10 are nominated by the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor and 2 elected by the members of the Alipur Duar Local 
Board. The cx-officio members are tbe Deputy Commissioner, 
who is Chairman, the Civil Surgeon, the Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, JalpSiguri Division, tbe Senior A.^sistant to tbe Deputy 
Commissioner, and tbe Deputy Inspector of Scbools. As at 
present constituted, 7 of tbe members of tbe District Board are 
officials and 10 non-officials; D are Europeans, of whom 4 are tea- 
planters. Under the District Board is the Alipur Duar Local 
Board with 6 members, all of whom are nominated, and the 
Subdivisional Officer as Chairman. Four of the members are tea- 
planters, the Deputy Conservator of F'orests, Biixa Division, is a 
member tx-officio, and the Olh member is tbe Taksildfn of Alipur, 
who is usually elected Vice-Chairman. There are no Unions in 
the Jalpaiguii district. Taking into consideration Ihe difficulties 
of communication, the attendance at meeting.s is good and much 
interest is shown in all matters under discussion. The members 
from tbe Alipur Duar subdivision are able to attend only the more 
important meetings, as tbe journey to and from JalpSiguri entails 
nearly three days’ absence In the case of a tea-planter from the 
Sadar subdivision, attendance at a meeting involves his being 
away from his garden for the best part of two days. During 
1907-08, 15 meetings were held, of which one wa.s adjourned for 
want of a quorum; the average attendance of members was 8. 

The Alipur Duar Local Board has not much business to transact 
and met only four times, excluding one meeting adjourned for want 
of a quorum. The average attendance of members was 5’4. 

The principal duties of tbe District Board are the mainten- Duties of the 
ance and improvement of roads and communications and the District 
control of primary education, including the administration of tbe 
grant for primary schools, and the award of primary scholarships. 

The District Board is also responsible for seeing that adequate 
provision is made for medic.al relief, and for the proper working 
of pounds and terries. The Alipur Duar Local Board is depend¬ 
ent on the District Board for its income; it is responsible for 
such work as may be entrusted to it, and allotments are made 
to it for the maintenance of the roads and bridges in its charge. 

Except for 75 miles of road, the maintenance of which rests with 
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the Public Works Department, all the roads and bridges in the 
district are under the control of the District Board or of the Local 
Board, which is subordinate, to it. It maintains in all 24 miles 
of metalled and 778 miles of unmetalled road, including 77 miles 
kept up out of the 1 ^ per cent grant made to it by Government 
on account of the Government estates. The total expenditure 
on education in 19(17-08 wa.s Rs. 4(i,894, of which Rs. 13,707 
were devoted to new buildings for piinmr}’ schools. Pounds and 
ferries are farmed out to the highest bidders at an annual auction 
presided over hy the Chairman or Vice-Chairumn; the term of 
lease is usually one year, but in s])eeial ca.ses settlements are 
made for longer periods up to three years. 

The opening balance at the beghinirig of 1907-08 was 
Rs. 19,521 and the receipts during the year were Rs. 1,15,070 
giving a total incomeof IL. 2,14,591 The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 1,74,449, so that tlie District Board had a balance in hand 
of Rs 40,143 at tlie close of (he year. The statements below 
give the details of income and expenditure for the two years 
1906-07 and 11107-08:- 


Rcceipts, 



1906-07, 

1907-08. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I’lovincial Rates 

79,290 

79,583 

Inteiest 

22 

84 

Police Impounds) 

26,783 

27,515 

Education 

1,822 

2,302 

Medical 

367 

Miscellaneous 

1,533 

873 

Civil works (including ferries) 

52,981 

20,383 

Contributions 

12,879 

54,977 

De[iosits and Advances ... 

9,135 

9,353 

Total 

1,84,812 

1,95,070 

E.xpenditure, 

Administration 

5,890 

5,340 

Police (pounds) 

1,117 

518 

Education 

34,431 

40,894 

Medical 

5,63C 

3,974 

Superannuation Allownnce.s and 

Pensions 

9G4 

1,024 

Stationery and Printing 

454 

180 

Miscellaneous 

1,.355 

1,180 

Civil woiks 

1,48,278 

1,09,171 

Deposits and Advances ... 

7,603 

12,168 

Total 

2,05,628 

1,74,449 
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Government made large grants to the District Board in both 
years for expenditure on roads and schools. 

District Funds were until recently clasi5ed as Included Local 
Funds, and their budgets were incorporated in the Provincial bud¬ 
get. This system entailed great, rigidity, as District Boards could 
not materially revise their e.stimate.s of receipts and expenditure 
without up.setting the Provincial budget. The funds ore now 
classed as Excluded Local h'unds, which give the Boards greater 
freedom and enable them to revi.se. their budgets when nece.ssary, 
a matter of considerable importance in a district like Jalpaiguri, 
where all the conditions may be altered by a flood such as occurred 
in 1906. 

The only Municipality in the district is that of Jalpaiguri. 
It was constituted in IhS.*) under Bengal Act III of 1884, the 
Union which preceded it forming the nucleus ol the new adminis¬ 
trative body. At lir.st the Board consisted oi 13 Commissioners, 
of whom- 3 were. e:i'-o(jicio members, the Deputy Coinmis.sioner 
being the Chairman, while the rest were nominated by (iovernment. 
As at present constituted, the Board consi.sts of 16 Commissioner.s, 
of whom 3 are ex-o(llclo, the Deputy Coinmis.sioner being the 
Chairman, 3 are noniiiiated by (jovernincnt, and the remaining 10 
are elected, the town being divided into .5 w.anhs for the purpose. 
The first general election of Municipal Commis.sioiiers was held on 
July 96tli,1906. There were 12 meetings of the Board in 1907-08, 
of which two were adjourned for want of a quorum. Jhe percent¬ 
age of attendance was 38 "A, which doe.s not compare favourably 
with the percentage of attendance of members of the District Botird. 
The area within Municipal limits is 3'7I square miles, and the 
number of rate-payers is l,,‘i72 or !.5'3(i per cent ol the jiopulation. 

During the 10 years ending in 1901-02 the average animal 
income was Bs. 19,9.7fl. In 1904-0.3 it was Us. 72,.382 and in the 
.succeeding year Bs. 56,814, but these sums include the grants 
made by (iovernment for the new hospital huikiing and furniture. 
The income in 1907-08 was lU. 37,962, of which Ks. 5,639 belonged 
to the Dispen.sary Fund, the accounts of which are incorporated in 
the Municipal accounts The )iriiici[ial sources of income are a 
tux on persons, which in that year brought in Ks. 7,642, a conser¬ 
vancy tax, including scavenging and latrine rales, which realised 
Ks. 7,042, and a tax on houses and lands, the receipts from which 
were Ks. 2,936. Grants and contributions for special purposes 
amounted to Ks. 5,495 and the Municipality obtained from (lov- 
ernment a sum of Ks 2,000, part of a loan of Ks. 6,000 for the 
reconstruction of an old wooden bridge over the Karla river. 'Ibis 
bridge, which gives access to the market-place, h.as now Wen 
rebuilt and made passable for curt traffic. Toe tax on pel sons is 
levied at the rate ol 10 annas per cent on the incomes of the rate¬ 
payers and the latrine rate is assessed at 5 per cent on the annual 
letting value- of the houses. The current demand of taxes is 
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Ke. 18,551; the incidence of taxation being Re. 1-13-2 per head of 
the population. 

The expenditure during the decade ending 1901-02 averaged 
Ks, 18,354 a year. In 1904-05 it was Its. C8,3C1 and in 1905-06 
Its. 74,804, but these amounts include the cost of the new hospital 
building aud furniture. In 1907-08 it wn.s Its. 33,875, outof which 
K.s. 6,577 came under the head “ Extraordinary and debt.” Con¬ 
servancy is the heaviest charge on the Municipality and cost 
Its. 8,576 ; Its. 7,748 were expended on medical relief, Ks. 4,497 
oil roads, and Its. 1,490 on lighting the streets. The municipality 
maintains miles ot metalled and 9 miles of unmetalled roads. 
.Seven mile.s of road within the town are kept up by the District 
Board, as they lorm pail of the main roads of the di.strict. A staff of 
2 Jamildars and 74 sweepers is employed, and conservancy work is 
on the whole eliieiently done. The uater-suiiply ia obtained from 
w’eils of which there are 21 belonging to the Municipality ; well- 
to-do iK'ople have their own masonry wells, but the poorer classes 
rely on the .Municipal wells lor their drinking water. Tlie Karla 
river, which luiis tliiough the town, is used Only for bathing and 
washing. 

M'l'ds of ilie 't'lio principal reijuiremeiits of the Municipality are the 
iimciimlity jiinifQveiiieiil ol ihe system ol ilniiiiage, and the tilling up of the 
pits and hollows whicli form pools ol stagnant water during the 
rams, and contribute largely (o the iinhealthmess of the town. 
The drainage ol part of the town is towards the Karla river and of 
tile other part towards the low-lyiiig fields beyond tlie railway 
einbaiikineut. The Munieipal (lommissioners have done what they 
could with the limited minis at their disposal to itinnove the existing 
hulcha drains, but much still remains to be done and more masonry 
drams are needed m the bazar. A beginning lias been made toward.s 
filling up the places wheie water accumulates, but difficulty is 
exjierienced in getting sutticieiit eaith for the purpose, and the 
cost of carting sand from tlie river Tisla is so high that it is 
beyond the resources of the Municipiality. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

EDUCATIOM. 

Education is .-ery backward in tlie Jalpaiguri district. The 
population is almost entircdy a<:;ricultural and the boys are valu¬ 
able at an early age for many purposes; they are, therefore, not 
sent to schools situated at a distance from their homes, and are 
taken away whenever there is much work to be done in the fields. 
With few escejitions, the people do not live in villages but in 
groups of houses on the different ;/o/9, scattered at'soine little 
distance from one another, and it is difficult, on account of thi.s, 
to choose a ce.ntial site for a school which will he convenient to 
all residents in the vicinity. Another cause operating against 
education i.s the absence of an upper or wealthy class in the dis¬ 
trict, the ])opulation being mainly composed of Kajhansis, lower- 
class Muhammadans,'and Meches, holding small /lyx, and of tea- 
garden coolies. At the census of IflCl the proportion of the 
population recorded as able to read and write was 7 jier cent for 
male.s, and 4 per inille for females or about 4 per cent for the 
whole population. In 1907-1)8 tliere were 11! schools for every 
100 square miles, and one .scluad I'oi e\ eiy l.Dog of the poimlalion ; 
17-4 per cent of the males and 17 per cent of tlie females, or lO’l 
per cent of the total |)O[Uilati 0 !i of school-going age, were at 
school. Even these figures, howc\er, mark a great advance. • In 
1879 there were only (54 schools, alfmided by 1,372 pupil,s, while 
in 1907-08 the numlier of schools was 418 and the number of 
pupils 12,196. 

There are two High Schools in the district, one of wliich is the 
Q-Overnment Zilla Scliool, and the other is f.lie Dehiganj Hieli 
English School, wdiich is aided hy the District Hoard. I'iie Ziila 
School had 227 pupils on its rolls in 1907-08, or 18 more tfian in 
the previous year ; 106 of the hoys were in the higher stage, 49 
in the middle stage, and 72 in the upper jiriinary stage. The 
numbers have kept up satisfactorily, as ail classes below the 4th 
were aboli.shed in 1907 and tin* school no longer teaches the lower 
primary stage. The school-house was burnt down in 1907, and it 
is now accommodated in tenqiorary hiiildings; a good site on the 
banks of the Tista river has been chosen for the new school-house 
and to this will be added hostels for Hindu and iMiiliammadan 
boys. The total expenditure on the .school was Its. 6,099, of whicli 
Rs. 1,347 were met from Provincial revenues and Hs. 4,752 from 
fees. The cost per head of the pujiils was R.s. 26-1,3-10. The 
Debiganj School was formerly a Middle English School, lint was 
raised to the status of a High School during 1907-08 through the 
exertions of Mr, Narendra Nath Sen, Manager of the Chaklajafc 
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estates It is well managed and, if it is recognised by the 
Calcutta University, its numbers will increase considerably. A fine 
masonry building is being constructed for the school on an excel¬ 
lent site. The number of pupils on the rolls in 1907-08 was 155 
of whom 28 were in the higher stage, 25 in the middle stage, 39 
in the upper primary slage, and 03 in the lower primary stage. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 3,891, of which the District Board 
contributed Rs. 293; Rs. 1,0S5 were obtained from fees, and the 
balance was met mainly by grants from the Cooch BehSr State. 
The cost i>er head of the pupils was Rs. 25-1-7. 

The number of Middle English Schools is four, and they were 
attended by 190 pupils in 1907-08. During that year the Debi- 
ganj School was raised to the status of a High School, but its place 
was taken by the I'pper Primary School at Barnes .Junction, which 
was raised tp the status of a ]\Iiddle English School at the instance 
of the .Manager of the Bengal-DuSrs Railway. The Deputy Ins¬ 
pector of Schools states that Middle Schools, both English and 
Vernacular, have decreased both in numbers and in strength since 
1897-98, as students who pass the final examinations from them 
are not eligible for (rovernment .service or for a professional career, 
both of which entail passing the entrance examination of the Cal¬ 
cutta University. Boys, therefore, who desire to go beyond the 
primary stage, join the High Schools as soon as possible. Of the 
four Middle English Schools, one is under the direct management 
of the District Board, two are aided by that body, and the school 
at Fslakata receives no aid from the District Board, but obtains 
comiderable grants from the JotdSrs’ Fund. This school which 
is situated in the We.stern Duars in a part of the country where, 
with the exception of a few shopkeepers, the people are all engaged 
in agricultual pursuits, is much appreciated by the jotdars and did 
not share in the general decline. The total expenditure on 
Middle English Schools in 1907-08 was Rs. 2,G95, of which the 
District Board contributed Rs. 2fil, fees Rs. 787 and subscriptions, 
including grants from the Jotdars’ F’und, Rs. 1,C47. The total 
cost per head of the pupils was Rs. 14-3-3. 

There were nine Middle Vernacular Schools in 1907-08 with 
449 pupils. One of these, which is under the direct management of 
the District Board, was started during the year; seven are aided 
schools and the Pstgram School is unaided. The total expenditure 
on these schools was Rs. 4,200 or Rs. 9-5-8 per head of the pupils. 
The seven aided schools expended Rs. 3,543, to which Provincial 
revenues contributed Rs. 20, the District Board Rs. 778, the 
Jalpaiguri Municipality Rs. 180, fees Rs. 1,554 and subscriptions 
Rs 1,011. The Patgram School had 79 pupils on its rolls and cost 
Rs. 270, of which Ks, 84 were received from fees and Rs. 186 from 
subscriptions. 

Primary education is of the greatest importance in a district 
like JalpSiguri, where so many of the people are illiterate. Before 
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1907-08 much tiionpy was wasted in subsidising inferior schools; 
it used to be the practice to give a grant-in-aid to any school 
which had managed to exist for six months, without considering its 
position with regard to already existing scliools. During that year 
a material change was made. Weak and inefficient schools, which 
were doing no real good, were deprived of their grants and the 
money thus saved was used to place more efficient schools in a 
sound financial position, and to enable tlieitr to pay their teachers 
adequately. No giant was made to any school within a radius 
of three miles of one of these selected schools, whiidi are termed 
Class I Schools. The immediate result lias been a decrease 
of 140 schools and 2,217 pupils, but the decrease is only tem¬ 
porary and will soon he made up wl'.eii the new Class I Schools 
get into working order and the peojile learn to ajipreciale them. 
The number of primary schools in the district in 1907-08 was .44.') 
which were attended by 10,1.44 pupils. In order to improve the 
standard of teaching in the schools, two (luru 'Training Schools 
under the direct control of (iovernment are maintained at Pocha- 
garli, near lloda, and at .Alipiir Dnar. (rood buildings have been 
constructed for them at a cost of Ks, 4,,')(l0, and on .March li 1st, 
1908, T) Hindu .anil 13 .Muhammadan leacdicrs were being trained 
in them. 'I'he total expenditure in maintaining fhese schools was 
Ks. 1,571. 

As iniglil be exjiected from the nature of the population, 
female education is in a very backward state, Hie cultiv.ators as a 
rule seeing no object in educating their girls. On the other hand, 
, in the Santhiil colony, many of the girls attend scliool and‘‘the 
women show mucii anxiety to get their daughters educated. The 
number of girls' schools in 11)07-08 was ;;.5 with 597 jmpils, a 
considerable advance from the preceding year when there were 
only 20 schools and 470 jiiipils. Taking inlo account the girls, 
who were reading in boys’ schools, the total number of girts at 
school was 959. This is a very small proportion of the girls of 
school-going age, but is, nevertheless, a considerable improvement 
on former year.s. All the girls’ schools were [.ower Primary Schools 
with the exception of one Middle Vernacular School attended by 
41 pupils. 

The most important of the private institutions are the Alaktabs 
of which there were 31 in 19(16-07. Aliihainmadan.s are beginning 
to realise that it is neces.sary to give, their hoys a .secular education 
if they are to be in a position to compete with Hindus in after¬ 
life, and the result was veiy marked in 1907-08. Eleven of the 
Mnktabs, while retaining, religious teaching, adopted the Low'er 
Primary Standard and are now classed as J.ower Primary Schools. 
Eleven others were amalgamated with secular schools in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and only nine retain their original character of institu¬ 
tions teaching only the Koran, There is a Bhulia school at 
ChunShSti which is attended by 12 pupils. The teacher is a Lama, 
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rtud instruction is imparted in the BhutiS language. Manuscript 
hooks written in the Tibetan character are used. 

Village schools have until the last few years been held in any 
hut or shed which could be made use of for the purpose. The 
buildings were generally dark, ill-ventilated and unsuitable, and a 
beginning has been made of replacing them by good school-houses 
built in accordance with a standard plan. The total expenditure 
on buildings in 1907-08 was Rs. 27,833, of which Rs. 6,782 were 
contributed by Piovincial revenues and R.s. 14,057 by the District 
Board, which received a grant from Imperial Funds, Altogether 
44 new school-houses were constructed, of winch 38 were for Class 
I Lower Primary Schools. V’lien a new building is constructed 
for a Lower Primary School, the villager.s are expected to contri¬ 
bute one-third or one-quarter of the eost according to their means, 
and work is not started until the money has been paid in. The 
response made has been most gratifying ; in several instances the 
people have rai.sed more money than they were asked for in order 
to constrnct sjiecially good buildings. Sites are readily given 
for these scliool-lioiises and the land i.s ronnaliy made over to 
Government. 

Apart from tlic High Schools, the general control of education 
is ve.sti-d in the District P.o.ard, and tlieve are scliool committees 
for all Secondary and Cp))pr Primary Scliools. Tlie inspecting 
staff consists of' tlic Deputy Inspector of Schools, who is a 
Goveruriicut Dilici'r and is ix-oIYk'ui uiciiil'icr ol tlie District 
Board, and four Suh-lnspcctoi> and two Assistant Siili-Inspectors, 
wllo are employes of the District Board. Tlie Deputy Inspector 
acts as 1 lie adviser of tlie Bonid in all matters connected with 
education. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GAZETTEER. 

Alipur Duar. —Tlie head quurter.s station of the subdivi.sion of 
the same name. It is situated on the north hank of the KSljSni 
river, in 26” 29' N. and 89 ’ 32' K. Its population in 1901 was ,671, 
but it has muoh increased since then. Alipur Duar is named 
after the late, Colonel lledSyat Ali Khan, who did f'ood service in 
the Bhutan war and was the lirst Extra-Assistant Commissioner to 
be stationed there. It is the centre of a large and increasing 
trade. It is a station on the Couch Behilr Slate Railway, and is 
connected by a gooil road with .hilpiiiguri; another road runs 
north to BuxS, but this is in had order up to Bu.xa Road station, 
though efforts are being made to imiirove it. A few years ago 
Alipur Duar was a village of thatched liuts; only one .Marwari 
merchant had a shop with acoinigated iron roof; now new hou.sea 
are being built on every side and iron roofs are the rule, rather 
than the exception. The market is of some importance; it was 
treated as a private market at iMr. Sunder’s settlement, and was 
leased for a nominal sum ; as it was h.adly niaiiaged, and a menace 
to the health ol the civil station, Government bought b.ack the 
market and the surrounding land fiom the lessee in 1907 for 
Rs. 5,000 ; it is now expanding rapidly and jiromises to he the 
centre of the trade of the country round Alipur Duar. The sta¬ 
tion contain.s the usual buildings, including courts, a lahnU office, 
a jail with accommodation for 22 prisoners, and a dispensary. 
The old dispensary building was burnt iii 1900 and the new 
hospital is a much improved structure with good accommodation 
for in-door p.atients. During the last few years the Kaljani river 
has been cutting away its northern bank iwd encroaching on 
the civil .station; the old camping ground has nearly all 
been cut away, and if the river continues to move to the north, 
the question of moving the headquarters of the subdivision will 
have to be considered. Alipur DuSr is not a healthy place; it is 
situated on low-lying ground where rice used to be cultivated 
before the annexation of the Western Duars, There are several 
old beds of the Kaljani river in the neighhourhood and one of 
these, now a stagnant jkeel, runs right through the civil station. 
During the rains, water lies about freely, and though much is 
being done to keep the roads and drains free from jungle, the 
inhabitants suffer severely from malarious fever. The rains are 
heavy and last from .May to September; the average annual rain¬ 
fall during the last live years is 140’7,5 inches. In these months 
when rain is not falling the heat during the day and often during 
the night is most oppressive; at such limes there seems a want 
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of sufficient air to breathe, and the steamy atmosphere renders 
it difficult to summon enough energy to do any work. 

The Alipur Duar Subdivision. —The eastern subdivision 
of the Jalpaiguri district, lying between 2G ' 24' and 26’ 51' N. and 
89 ’ 3' an(i 89’ 53' E. and extending over 1,141 square miles. Its 
population was 119,35.3 in 1901 against 72,447 in 1891. It is still 
very sparsely peopled, the density to the square mile being only 105, 
but it includes large areas of reserved forest, and the waste land 
available for settlement is being steadily taken up and brought under 
cultivation. 'I'he subdivision forms part of the Western DuSrs 
and has increased in numbers and prosjierity since it came under 
British rule. The rise of the tea indusiry ha.s led to the introduction 
of a large foreign poymlation and m.any immigrants from the Cooch 
I’ehar State and the district of Kangj)Ur have made their homes 
in it. The subdivision contains the nulitary cantonment of 
Buxa and 178 villages, at one of which, Ali|)ur Duar, its head¬ 
quarters are situated. 'I'he (diief markets are at Alipur Duar, 
Buxa, Falakata, and Madari Hat; there .are also large private 
markets on some of the tea-gardens. 

Ambari Falakata. -Eormerlv called the Bengal Duiirs, a 
small (lovernment estate, or lying to the we.st of the Tista, 

and bounded on all sides by the Baikantlqmr purijaiui. It was 
annexed from Bhulan in 1865 at the s.ame time as the Western 
Duiirs and takes its name from a mango grove which stands on 
one of its/flhs. 'I’he KarriUpPi runs tluough the centre of the 
tahs/l. The land on both sides of the river is high and sandy, but 
grows crops of mustard and (i»s rice ; the soil is generally inferior 
to that east ol the Tista, and there is a tendency for the people 
to move into the Western Dnars. The area of Arnbari Falakata 
is 9,837 acres or 12,\ sipiare miles, of which 9,370 acres were 
settled by M r. Sunder in 1889- 95. The number of y'ofs is 56 
which gives an average holding of 167 acres. 'There are 400 
shareholders, and it would be better if the,/ofs were split up among 
them ; at present they are loo large for an ordinary family to 
cultivate, and there is much sub-leasing. Many of the under¬ 
tenants or chukfniidara are tlie sons and nephews of the jolddra, a 
practice which is jieculiar to this taha/Z and is not found in the 
Western Diiars, and which has been attributed to the fear which 
jotddrs have of losing Uieir lands if any one among the share¬ 
holders fails to jiiiy Ids jiroportion of the Government revenue. 
Kates of rent are, however, low, and the ,;oi;o(drs should have no 
difficulty in paying tliem; it is more probable that the practice 
originates in an altemyil to save something in ca.se the lands are 
sold at the instance of a money-lender by order of the civil court. 

Bagrakot. 'Tlie termimis of the western branch of the 
Beiignl-Diiam Ibidway. It, is Minuted near the foot, of the bills 
close to the Dai jeeliiig border, and is always much cooler than 
Dlm-Dim, 6| miles distant, 
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Barnes Junction. —A station on the Bengal-DnSrs Railway. 
It is connected by a branch line, about a mile in length, with 
Barnes GrhSt on the left bank of the Tista opposite JalpSiguri, 
with which it is connected by a ferry under the control of the 
railway company. Barnes Q-hSt used to be the terminus of the 
Bengal-DuSrs Railway and pa.ssengers and goods were ferried 
across the river and joined the Eastern Bengal State Railway at 
.TalpSiguri. The construction of the southern branch of the 
railway in 1898—1900 to Lalmanir Hat on the Phubri extension 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway gave through communication 
and avoided the troublesome crossing of the Tista river. There is 
a small bazar at Barnes Junction and a hat started two years ago 
is flourishing and promises to become an im])ortnnt jute market. 
The Manager of the Bengal-Diiars Railway has his headquarters 
at Barnes .function but intends to move to Domohani where the 
work.shops are situated. 

Baura.* —A village situated on a small tributary of the Tista 
in .?6’ l.'i' N. and 89° 5' E. It can be reached by boats of .80 or 
40 tons burden all the year round and used to be the principal 
river mart of the district, whence large quantities of tobacco, 
mustard seed, jute, cotton, and hides were exported by water to 
Sersjganj and Dacca. Of late years the merchants have been 
sending their goods by rail in preference to the river, but the trade 
of the village shows no signs of diminishing. Out of 111,977 
mannds of tobacco carried by the Bengal-DuSrs Railway in 1907, 
91,800 maunds were despatched from Baura station and in the 
following six months 49,499 out of fll,]9;l maunds. ' 

Bengal Duars. —See Ambari Falakata. 

Bhitagarh.—The ruins of an ancient city situated in 26° 
27' N. and 88 ’ .87' E. The city comprised four separate enclo¬ 
sures, the innermost being the palace of I’rithu RajS, whose 
date is unknown, but who probably preceded the Pal dynasty of 
the ninth century. It occupies a considerable area and must have 
been in old days a large and strong fortification ; it is surrounded 
by moats, water to fill one of which was obtained from the TslmS 
river on the west. The citadel contains a large tank, with the 
remains of ten masonry ghats. Prithu RajS is .said to have drowned 
himself in this tank in order to avoid jiollution from the touch of 
the Kichoks, an impure tribe of gipsies who had invaded his 
country from the north, and his spirit is .still believed to dwell in 
some trees and bushes which grow on the bank adjoining the 
palace.f 

Bhutau Duars. —The tract of country lying along the foot of 
the Himalayas which was ceded by the Bhutias after the Bhutan war. 


* The popuklion of lifiiira in I'.Ol cannot be given sepatntelj'. It was 
included for census jiinposes in niaiiwi Sihram, the total popuhilton of which 
was 5,117. 

t A fuller description of these ruins will be found in Chapter 11. 

19 
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It was divided into two portions ; the Western DnSrs, which now 
forms part of the JalpSiguri district, and the Eastern DuSrs, which 
is included in the district of Gro5lp5r5. The Bhutan Duars 
comprises a strip of country about 180 miles in length with a 
breadth of from 20 to 30 miles. 

Bod&.—A village on the south-west boundary of the Jalpai- 
guri district where it marches with Dinajpur. It has a police 
station, sub-registry office and dispensary and a bench of Honorary 
Magistrates sits once a week for the trial of petty cases. It is the 
headquarters of the largest of the Chaklnjat estates, the pro¬ 

perty of His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Kehar. Boda is 
connected by road with the Homar station on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway (19 miles) and with .Tnlpaiguri (32 miles). It was 
at one time a place of some importance, hut with the advent of the 
railway, circumstances have changed and it is never likely to rise 
to its former position. The parqnvn of Boda, which now forms 
the jurisdiction of the Boda police circle, is the largest in the 
district and covers an area of 381 square miles with a population of 
led.OO?. 

Bttxa. —A military cantonment situated on a small gravel 
plateau 1,800 feet above sea-level, in a valley in the lower range of 
the Bhutan Hills, in 26’ 46' N. and 89° 35' K. Its population in 
1901 was 581. It commands one of the principal passes into 
Bhutan and is two miles from Santrabari, at the foot of the hills and 
six miles from the frontier. A good road, maintained by the Mili-* 
tary Works Department, leads to it from the Buxa Road station on 
the (looch Behar State Railway ; for three miles this road runs 
through the reserved forest to Santrabari whence a hill road, with 
gradients too steep for carts, winds in and out to the cantonment. 
Before the railway was constructed troops had to march from Cooch 
Behar, 32 miles away, and the road was then kept in excellent 
repair. The cantonment, which was established during the Bhutan 
war in 1804, consists of a rough fort with 3 pickets called the right, 
left, and Magdala, on spurs at a higher elevation; it was garrisoned 
in 1908 by a detachment of the 62nd Punjabis, comprising three 
officers and a double company of 200 men. It has been proposed to 
remove the troops and replace them by military police, but nothing 
has been settled yet. Water is obtained from two perennial 
streams one of which issues from the' base of the plateau. The 
average annual rainfall is 209 inches. Though it is not situated 
at a high elevation, the climate of BuxS is salubrious and there is 
little illness among the troops stationed there ; the heat is never 
excessive and punkhm are not required. During the rains the 
place swarms with leeches, and it is impossible to move off the roads 
without getting covered with them. The Medical Officer in charge 
of the garrison is Civil Surgeon of Buxa and part qf the military 
hospitals is devoted to the use of patients from the surrounding 
country; very few patients however, present themselves for treatment 
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and the building is seldom half full. Bux5 lies on one of the 
trade routes from Bhutan, whence ivory, wax, wool, musk, rhino¬ 
ceros horns, cotton cloth, endi silk cloth, blankets, honey and brick 
tea are imported and bought by local merchants, who pay for them 
in cash or barter rice, tobacco, English cloth, betelnut, etc,, for 
these commodities. Large quantities of indigenous wool from 
Bhutan, Tibet and Central Asia enter India by this route for 
export to Europe. After the Tibet expedition when the Chumbi 
valley was held by British troops, much of the trade deserted BuxS, 
but, since the withdrawal of the troops, the route through the 
Chumbi valley is less secure and merchants are exposed to the 
exactions of local officials with the result that they are again using 
the old road through BuxS. 

Ohalsa.— A station on the eastern extension of the Bengal- 
Duars Railway. A metalled road leads from it to Matiali Hst. 
one of the largest markets in the tea-garden area. 

Chota Sinchula —A peak of the Sinchula range situated 
about 7 miles north of Hu.xa Cantonment in 2(1' 47' N. and 89' 34' 
E. It is the highest point in the .lalpaiguri district and has an 
elevation of 5,69.5 feet above sea level. 'This peak separates 
British from Bhutan territory. 

Dam-Dim. —A station on the Bengal-Duars Railway and the 
terminus of the original line. It is surrounded by tea gardens and 
a weekly market is held which i.s largely attended by the coolies. 
The I)5m-Dim police station is notoriously unhealthy and the men 
stationed there suffer .severely from malarious fever; it will be 
removed this year (1908) to Mai. , 

Debiganj. —A small village on the Karatoya river, 4i- miles 
from DomSr station on the Ea.stern Bengal State Railway, with 
which it is connected by a good road. It is situated on a high 
open stretch of land and though the temperature is considerable 
during the hot weather it is a healthy place. Debiganj is the head¬ 
quarters of the Manager of the Chaklajat estates, the property of 
the Maharaja of Cooch Behar. The present Manager is an Honorary 
Magistrate with 1st class powers and sits singly for the trial of 
cases. There is a good Middle English .School here with over 150 
pupils which has been recently raised (,o the standard of a High 
.School; it is held for the time being in temporary huts, but a fine 
masonry building is in course of construction. There is an inde¬ 
pendent police outpost at Debiganj and a dispensary, maintained 
by the Cooch Behar State. 

Dhupguri.—A village on the Jalpaiguri-Alipur road about half 
way between Msinaguri and E'alaksta. It is the centre of a fertile 
tract of rice growing country and is connected by good roads with 
Gaiikata on the north and Naothoa on the north-west, at both of 
which places there are large markets through which supplies reach 
the tea gardens. The market at Dhupguri is of considerable 
importance and much jute is brought to it for sale ; it was leased to 
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a private person for a nominal sum at the last settlement of the 
Western l)u5rs and its condition compares unfavourably with that 
of the neighbouring Government markets. A new inspection 
bungalow is being built at Dhupguri. There is an independent 
police outpost here, but the men suffer much from fever and the 
place is one of the most unhealthy stations iu the Western DuSrs. 

Domohani. —A station on the Bengal-Duars Railway about 
nine miles north of Barnes Junction. The railway workshops are 
situated here and there is a large market. A good road connects 
Domohani with Mainaguri, three miles to the north-east, and there 
is a ferry across the river Tista to PshSrpur on the Jalpaiguri- 
D5m-Uim road. 

Duars, Bengal.— See Ambari FalSkata. 

Duars, Bhutan. —See Bhutan Duars. 

Duars, Western. —The tract of country, lying along the foot of 
the Himalayas between the Tista and Bankos rivers. It includes some 
outlying spurs in the north-east of the district, on one of which 
the Buxa cantonment is situated, and has an area of 1,968 square 
miles and a population (in 1901) of 410,606. It is bounded on 
the north by the Darjeeling district and Bhutan, on the east 
by the Sankos river, on the south by the tlooch Behar State, and 
pargaua Baikanthpur, and on the west by the Tista river. Tliis 
tract, with the Eastern Duars, which now forms part of the Goalpara 
district, was annexed to Bengal in 1865 at the tune of the Blmtan 
war. The Western Duars slopes from north-west to south-east, 
and is intersected by numerous rivers and streams, whicb. drain 
the, Himalayas. In the north, a series of well wooded plateaux, 
rising to between twelve and iifteeu hundred feet, form the con¬ 
necting link between the hills and the plains. Their soil, a reddish 
loamy clay, in places of great depth, their climate, and the rain¬ 
fall which reaches 180 inches iu the year, are all well adapted to 
the growth of the tea plant, and the gardens extend throughout 
their entire area except where the land is occupied by the reserved' 
forests, the area of which is 509 square miles. At the foot of 
these plateaux used to stretch a belt of grass jungle, which gra¬ 
dually gave way to the ordinary cultivation of the plains, but as 
far east as the Torsa river nearly all the grass has been cleared 
away and the laud brought under the plough. East of Alipur 
Duar the country is thinly peopled and there is still a good deal of 
waste land available for settlement. The closest tillage is to the 
west between the Tista and Torsa rivers, where rich fields of rice, 
jute, tobacco, and mustard stretch up to the Gooch Behar bound¬ 
ary. Owing to the development of the tea industry, the popula¬ 
tion, which was very small when the Western DuSrs was first 
acquired, is rapidly increasing; large numbers of immigrants, 
mainly from Chota Nagpur and the Banthal Barganas, have come 
into the'district to work in the tea-gardens and many of them 
have settled down in it. The settlement of land for ordinary 
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cultivation is ftiaking great progress ; the rates of rent are very 
low and cultivators are attracted, not only from the permanently* 
settled parganas west of the Tista, but also from Rangpur and the 
Cooch Behgr State. Many Nepalese are also settling in the dis¬ 
trict. A rough settlement of the Western I)u5rs was made after 
its annexation and, with the exception of the forests and the tea- 
gardens, there were re-settlements in 1874—1880 and 1889—1895. 
On the last occasion the period of settlement was fixed at 15 years 
in the case of the four tali^Us of the Western Duars and at 10 years 
in the case of Ambari Ksiaksta, but it was subsequently arranged 
that the settlement should run in all oases until March 31st, 1908, 
and a new settlement is now being made. The average holding 
of a is 38'6 acres, but the jal.i, vary greatly in size, the 

largest measuring no less than 2G08'94 acres; the incidence of 
revenue to the acre on the whole area is 15 annas 7 pies, or if 
calculated on homestead and cultivated land only. Re. 1-10-0 an 
acre. The average holding of an under-tenant or chukdnidnr h 
1T4 acres. For admini.strative purposes the Western Duars is 
divided into four tahutls, viz., Mainagiiri, Alijiur, Fslakata, and 
Hhalka. The principal Government markets are Mainaguri, 
Ramshai Hat, Matiali Hat, and Ainguri in the Mainaguri talitiJl', 
Falakata, Gairkata, and Madari Hat in the Kalakata bitsi! and 
Alipur Duar in the Alipur taiinil. Many of the tea-gardens have 
luHs of their own and there are several private markets, the most 
important of wliicb are. Baradighi, Naotlioa, Uhupguri and Sili- 
tor.sa. 

Falakata-— A village .situated on the e.a.st bank of the Muj- 
nai river close to the boundary of the Cooch Behar State in 20' 
31' N. and 89 13' E. its population in 1909 was 287, It is the 
headquarters of the tahiH of the same name which compri.ses the 
tract of country between the Jaldhaka and Torsa rivers. Falakata 
was formerly the headquarters of what is now the Alipur Uuar 
subdivision. It has an important market at which some of the 
best jute, tobacco and mustard grown in the Western Duars are 
sold and is connected by a good, well bridged road with Madari 
Hat, the ea.stern terminus of the Bengal-Duars Railway. It i.s 32 
miles from Jalpaiguri and 22 rnile.s Irom Alipur Duar, the main 
road between which places passes through it. The Mujnai river 
is navigable up to Falakata by boats of 50 maunds burden through¬ 
out the year. An annual fair, lasting about a month, is held in 
February on the, occasion of the Sripanclianii festival, at which 
prizes are given for agricultural produce and stock. Bhutias used 
to visit the fair in large numbers but few' of them do so now. 
There is a good dispensary, with a .separate building containing 
beds for in-door patients, and a police station is located here. 

Gairkata. —A village on the Angrabasha river, a tributary of 
the Duduya ; it has a large Government market and is the centre 
of a series of roads, maintained by the Public Works Department, 
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which connect it with the rice growing country on the south, and 
the tea-gardens on tlie north. There i.s a large tea-garden here, 
the machinery in the factory is driven by a turbine, water for 
wbiob is obtained from the river. 

Jalpaiguri —The admini.Htrative headquarters of the Rjj- 
shahi division and o( the Jalpaiguri district, situated on the right 
bank of the Tista river in 2()' 32' N. and 88^ 43' E, Its popula¬ 
tion at the census of 1909 was 10,231. The town derives its name 
from the olive trees which used to e.xist in some numbers ; even as 
late as ten years ago, many of them were to be seen near the 
Deputy Commissioner's cnteherry, but the.se have all died and the 
only tree left is one in the compound of the American Baptist 
Mission. The town is divided into two parts by the Karla river 
over which there are two bridges, one near the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s offices, and the other, higher up stream, near the market 
place. On the east are the bungalows and offices of the Commis¬ 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner, the jail and the hospital; on the 
west, the Kuro])ean quarter, sit.uat.ed in tlie olii military canton¬ 
ment, and the main bazar and the railway station. Jalpaiguri is 
a well wooded town, the main roads being shaded by avenues of 
trees; in May and June when the fijar trees are in flower, the 
effect is very pretty. A tine view of the snowy peaks of the Hima¬ 
layas can be seen in clear weather from the iron bridge across the 
Karla river. The jirinciiial buildings are the residential club, 
where, the Dual's I’lanler.s' Association holds its meetings, the Bank 
of Bengal, the Post and Telegraph Office, the District Board 
Olfire, the hospital, the jail, and the Deputy Commissioner’s 
bungalow ; tlie last named is a two-storied masonry building well 
situated on the bank of the Tista, and is the only really good 
house so far provided for fiovernment officers. A new house is 
being built for the Commi.ssioner of the Kajshahi division. 

Jalpaiguri has always been a bad place lor fires, owing pro¬ 
bably to the inHaiiimable nature of most of the buildings. In 
1878 the whole of the tTOvernment offices, excejit the treasury, 
including the Commissioner’s office, the Deputy Commissioner’s 
offices, the Judge's Court house and the Munsil’s Court were 
burnt to the ground. In consequence of this tire the Commis¬ 
sioner removed to Kanipur Boalia, but Jaljiaiguri again became 
the head-quarters of the division in 1888 when Lord (Tick Browne 
was Commissioner. In 1897 theMunsif’s Court was again, burnt 
down, in 1898 the. Circuit House, in 190,7 the market and sur¬ 
rounding shops, in 1903 the Dejiuty Commissioner’s offices, and 
in 1907 the /.ilia School The temporary buildings, in which the 
Deputy Commissioner’s offices were housed, were destroyed by 
lire in 1908. Most of these fires were the work of incendiaries, but 
the perjietrators have never been dnscovered. The destruction of 
the market in 190,7 was not an unmi.xe(l evil, for good jDUCca 
shops have taken the place of the old unsightly structures. 
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The town though small does a considerable trade; it is served 
by the Eastern Bengal State Railway and is connected with 
Barnes Ghat on the east bank of the Tisla by a ferry. Since the 
construction of the southern exten.sion of the Bengal-Duars Railway, 
which was opened throughout for traffic in 1901), much of the 
trade, which formerly pa.s.sed thiongh Jalpaiguri, goes vid Lal- 
manir Hat and Parhatipur. 

A Municipality was constituted in 188.') and the Board con¬ 
sisted of lii Commi.ssioneis of whom 3 were (',c-o^cvVi members, 
the Deputy Commissioner lieing the Chairman, while the rest were 
nominated by Uoveinment In 190,) (he rimnher of members was 
fi,ted at IG including the (thaiimaii, of whom 3 are 3 are 

nominated and the remainder are elecled, tlie town being divided 
into five wards for the pnipose The Dejiuty Commissioner is c.r- 
officio Chairman. The area witldii .Municipal limits is 3'7I square 
miles. The average income lor tlie decaile ending in 1907-08 
was Ks. 34,303 and the ex]ienditure Rs. 33,,‘)03; the figures 
are increased^ by large grants m.ade in 1904-0.') and 190.5-00 
for the construction of a new hos|iilal building. Jn 1907-08 
Rs. 7,042 were derived from a tax on persons, Rs. 7,042 from 
a conservancy rate, Rs. 2,930 fiom a ta.x on houses and lands, 
and Rs. 00-1 bom a tax on vehicles. The incidence of taxation 
was Re. 1-13-2 |ier head of the ]iopulation. In the same year, 
Rs. 1,490 were spent on lighting, Rs. 8,.570 on conservancy, 
Rs. 7,748 on medical relief, R.s. 4,497 on roads, and Rs. 7(i3 on 
education. The chief education,d institution is the High iSchool, 
maintained liy Government, with 227 pupils on its rolls. , The 
hospital was comiileted in 1905 and has acciunmodaf ion for 24 in¬ 
patients; it is much appieciated by the people and is always full. 
It was built at a cost of Rs. 3 1,303 of which Government gave 
Rs 15,000, the District Board and the .Municipality each 
lis. 5,000 and the balance was raised by private subscriptions. 
The jail has accommodation for 127 prisoners and was built in 
1883. The convicts are employed on oil-pre.ssing, twine and rope 
weaving, cam- work, rice husking and caipet making, the pro¬ 
ducts being disposed of locally. 

A camp of exercise of the Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles 
is held every year at Jaljiaiguri. The total strength of the corps 
on April 1st, 1908, was 848, comprising mounted troops 301, maxim 
gun company 73, cadet coiiijianies 424 and reseivists 50. 

The Jalpaiguri Subdivision.— The western subdivision of 
the Jalpaiguri district, lying between 20" and 27' N. and 88" 
20' and 89® 7' E. and extending over 1,820 square mile.s. Its 
population in 19( 1 was 008,027 giving a density of 307 [lersons to 
the square mile, or moie than tluee tiine.s that of the Alipur Du5r 
subdivision. The subdivision includes two distinct tuicts—the 
permanently settled piuyunas, which once formed part of Rang- 
pur, and the Mainaguri and Dam-Dim police circles and the 
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Dhupguri outpost which are part of the Western Duars. The 
population of the Western Dears is rapidly increasing while that 
of the remainder of the district showed a decrease at the last 
census. The subdivision contains one town, Jalpaiguri, its head¬ 
quarters, and 588 villages. There are interesting archaeological 
remains at Bhitargarh and .lalpes. The chief centres of trade are 
.Talpaiguri town, Titalya, Baura, Msinagurl, Amgurl, MatiSli Hat, 
and Dhupguri, and several of the tea estates have large weekly 
markets of their own. 

Jalpes. — A village in 'jianjana South Mainagnri, situated in 
20° 31' N. and 88° 52' E. Its population according to the census 
of 1901 was 2,088, hut this must include many persons who were 
visiting the fair at the time. It contains a temple of Siva, which 
was built on the site of an earlier temple by PrAn Narain, one of 
the (loocdi Behar Rajas about three centuries ago. The temple is a 
massive red brick building, surmounted by a large dome, with an 
outer diameter of 34 feet, round the base and top of which run 
gallerie.s; it stands on a mound near the bank of the river Jhorda 
and is surrounded by a moat. A flight of steps leads down to the 
basement which is sunk some depth in the mound and which 
contains a very ancient Siva iiiiffa. 

This iiny r is called Anadi (without beginning) in the hymns of 
Siva and is also referred to in the Kalika Purjn which relates how 
“ somewhere in the north-west of Kamrup, Mahadeo appeared 
himself in the shaiie of a vast, lini/a." An old established fair is 
held at Jalpes in February at the time of the Sivaratri festival; it 
lasts for about three weeks and is attended by people from all 
parts of the di.strict as well as from Ilangpur, Dinajpur, and other 
parts of Northern Bengal. BhuliSs come from Darjeeling, Buxl 
and Bhutan with cloth, blankets, ponies and skins and take away 
cotton and woollen cloths, betelnut and tobacco. The fair has 
increased considerably in size during recent years. ^ 

Kumargram.— A small village at which are situated the head¬ 
quarters of the Bhalka tahsll. Roads run from it to Alipur Duirs 
and to Chakehaka, on the Cooch BehSr boundary. A market is 
held here twice a week. There is a dispensary for the treatment 
of out-patients, and a subordinate police outpost is located here. 

Madari Hat. —A village on the west, or right, bank of the 
river TorsS and the terminus of the eastern branch of the Bengal- 
DuSrs Railway. It is connected by a good road with FSlakStS on 
the south, and the HantaparS tea-garden and bazar on the north. 
MadSri Hat is of .some importance as a seat of trade and its 
market, which is held once a week, is growing rapidly. Nearly all 
the land in the vicinity has been brought under cultivation, much 
of it by OiSons and NepSlis; jute is becoming a large crop ; in 1907 
5,454 mannds and in the first six months of 1908, 4,998 maunds of 
it were despatched from the MadSri HSt railway station. There 
is a ferry over the TorsS here, but the crossing is very difficult in 
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the rains and, during the rest of the year, the wide bed of the river 
filled with boulders and stones is a great obstacle to traffic ; for this 
reason the tea-gardens east of the river use the Cooch Beh5r State 
Eailway instead of sending their tea to Madari H5t. Sanction has 
been given recently to the establishment of a police outpost here. 

Mainaguri.— A village situated on the Jhorda river seven 
miles from Jalpaiguri. The main road from Jalpaiguri to Alipur 
Duar passes through it and several other roads run from it, the 
principal of them connecting it with Domohani railway station 
and Rsmshai Hat, The Jalpes temple is four miles from 
Mainaguri. Mainaguri is the headquarters of the iahsll of the 
same name and a police station is located here. The small civil 
station has been laid out carefully ; a pretty flower garden has 
been made round the tank near the tahxU office, trees have been 
planted and the roads and drainage much improved. The public 
buildings are all good ; the (a/isf/ office, the school house, and the 
dispensary being the most noticeable. There is a good inspection 
bungalow on the other side of the river which is bridged at Maina¬ 
guri. The market is one of the best in the Western Duars; the 
sheds have corrugated iron roofs and masonry platforms; it is 
well drained and a plentiful sujiply of water is obtained from wells. 

Mai. —A junction on the Bengal-Duiir.s Railway from which 
branches run east to Madari Hat, west to Bagrakot on the border 
of the Darjeeling district, and south to Barnes .Tnnction and 
Lalmanir Hat. A large market is held once a week at Bataigol, 
11 miles away on land belonging to the Hahaipatha tea-garden; 
it is attended by numbers of coolies from the neighbouring tea- 
gardens. The Dam-Dim police station is being removed to Mai 
and an Inspector of Police will have his headquarters here. 

Matiali Hat.—A small bazar in the centre of the Chalsa 
group of tea-gardens. A metalled road, maintained by the Public 
Works Department, connects it with the Chalsa railway station five 
miles to the south. A large market is held here once a week, and 
is attended by thousands of tea-garden coolies; the trade is mainly 
in the hands of MSrwari merchants, several of whom have .shops at 
Matiali Hat and do a Hourishing business, There is a police out¬ 
post in the bazar, subordinate to the Dam-Dim police station. 

Nagrakata.—A station on the eastern extension of the 
Bengal-Duars Railway. It is the centre of a large number of tea- 
gardens, and during the floods of 1906, this part of the district 
was so completely isolated that rice sold in the market at three seers 
for the rupee. To prevent this occurring again a road has been 
constructed by the Public Works Department through the Tondu 
forest, with a wire rope ferry over the .Jaldhaka river, and it is 
hoped to maintain communication with Nagrakatii by means of 
this road even if the railway is apin damaged by floods. There 
is a police outpost here subordinate to Mainaguri. Nagrakati 
derives its name from NSgra Bhutia who used to live here. 

20 
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Patgram —A village in the panjnna of the same name, which 
is an isolated portion of the district lying to the east of the Tista 
river. The ixmjuna is surrounded on all sides by the Cooch Behar 
State and forms part of the zaminddri of the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar, with whose ancestors it was permanently settled in 1793 
when it was part of the Rangpur district. There is a police station 
at Patgram and a market at which considerable business is done 
in jute, tobacco, and rice. It is served by the Bengal-Duars 
Railway and is connected by roads with Barnes Junction, Mainn- 
guri and Bairagir Hat about three miles away where a large 
market is held. A dispensary has been recently established at 
Patgram at the re(iuest of the inhabitants and is doing good 
work. 

Rajabhatkhoa —A station on the Cooch Behar State Railway 
north of Alipur Puar. A road runs west from it to the Torsa 
river and all the traftic from the gardens between the Torsa and 
the railway Hue comes to this station. Rajabhatkhoa may be 
called the working headquarters of the Busa forest division ; the 
place is little more than a large clearing in the Buxa forest but at 
times it has quite a large population owing to the amount of 
timber exported from it. At present mo.st of the timber is carted 
to Alipur Duar, but it is hoped that this practice will cease if the 
railway is converted to metre gauge. There is a small market here 
managed by the P’orest Department. 

Rajganj-^ —A village in iiarijaxa Baikanthpur on the main 
road between .lalpaiguri and Siligiui. Another road from Bha- 
janfwr on the Titalya road passes through it and connects it with 
the railway station at Belakoba on the Eastern Bengal State Rail¬ 
way ; this road carries heavy traffic particularly during the jute 
season. Rsjganj is in the Baikanthpur estate, the Raikat of which 
owns the large market to which jute of excellent quality is brought 
for sale. There is a police station at Rsjganj, the jurisdiction of 
which coincides with that of the old SanyasikSta police circle. A 
miserable rest-hou.se belonging to the .Talpaiguri District Board 
furnishes the only accommodation for travellers. 

Ratashai Hat.—The terminus of a short branch line from 
Latiguri station on the Bengal-DuSrs Railway. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Jaldhaka river with the Lower Tondu forest 
on the west and the Dsina forest across the river on the east. 
Before the construction of the eastern extension of the railway to 
MSdari Hat, traffic to and from the tea-gardens east of the Jal- 
dbaka had to use this station and, after the disastrous floods in 
1906 , this traffic returned temporarily to its old route. ESrushSi 

Hat is connected by road with Chalsa, NagrakatS, Mainaguri, and 
Gairkata its market has decreased in importance but the trade 
shows signs of reviving. There is excellent big game shooting 
close to the forests and particularly in the jungle between the 
Jaldhaka and Daina rivers which is a favourite resort of tigers. 
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Titalya. —A village on the Mahanadi river on the border of 
the Purnea district. It used to be the headquarters of a subdivi¬ 
sion of Rangpur, comprising the police circles of Boda, SanySsikStS 
and Fakirganj, but, in 1867, the criminal jurisdiction of the sub¬ 
division was made over to the Deputy Commissioner of the Western 
Duars and, in 1866, it was completely separated from Rangpur 
and united to the Western Duars to form the district of Jalp3i- 
gtiri; it now forms part of the Sndar subdivi.sion of the district. 
Traces of the former importance of TilSlyS can still be .seen ; there 
are a number of good masonry liou.scs in the bazar and the old 
race-course is even now well deiined and i.s left uncultivated by the 
villagers. There is a fine open wniitan where the Government 
offices used to stand and this is still used as a camping ground 
for troops. The Ganges-Darjeeling road passes through TitSlyli, 
the distance to SilTguii being 16 miles; another road runs due 
east and connects it witli .lalpaiguri. The in.speetion bungalow 
at Titiilyl is one of the best in the district and is beautifully 
situated on a small hill oveilooking the Hhahanadi river. An 
independent [lolice outpost is located here and there is a dispensary 
maintained partly by the .lalpaiguri and Purnea District Boards 
and paitly by the Gooch Behar iState. A severe type of malarious 
fever is prevalent in the villages in the neighbourhood and the 
death rate is heavy ; it is not obvious why this should be the ca.se 
ns the country is generally high and open and not subject to 
flood.s. 

Western Duars. —See Duars, Western. 
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